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Conference  called  to  order  by  Harry  Strom. 

Ray    King-,   Secretary. 

MR.  STROM:  The  Conference  will  cottie  to  order.  And  now.  let's  sing 
one  verse  of  America,  and  let's  get  more  out  of  America  than  we  did  the 
last  time. 

(Singing  cf  America) 

The  next  thing  will  he  Invocation  by  Father  Donahue  of  the  Holy  Family 
Cathedral. 

FATHER  DONAHUE:  O,  Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  we  humbly  adore 
Thee.  We  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  oar  Creator  and  Soverign  Lord,  our  first 
beginning  and  last  end.  To   Thee,   0   Om  it  and   Everlasting'   God,  we 

ewe  all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are.  To  Thee,  in  a  spirit  of  profound 
humility,  we  offer  the  entire  homage  and  adoration  of  our  hearts. 

O,  God  of  Mercy,  we  thank  Thee  prof<  for  the  many,  many   graces 

and  blessings  that  Thou  hast  conferred  upon  us  individually  and  collectively. 
We  thank  Thee,  O  God  of  Might,  for  having  given  to  us  health  of  mina 
and  body.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  abundant  harvest  with  which  Thou 
hast  blessed  our  land.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  countless  blessings,  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  that  we  have  received  from  Thy  bountiful  hands.  At  this 
particular  time  and  in  this  particular  place  W(  thank  Thee  for  the  ineffable 
blessing  of  being  able  to  assemble  in  this  hall  to  discuss  as  free  men  prob- 
lems that  are  vital  to  the  welfare  o,:  dignified  human  beings. 

We  pray  Thee,  0  God  of  Might,  Wisdom  and  Justice,  through  Whom 
authority  is  rightly  administered,  laws  enacted,  and  judgment  decreed,  assist 
with  Thy  Holy  Spirit  of  Counsel  and  Fortitude,  all  those  taking  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  Convention.  Grant  that  those  here  present  may  be 
impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  greal  '»ility  that  rests  unon  them,, 

that  their  deliberations  may  be  conducted  sdom  and  truth;  and  that  the 

conclusions  reached  may  be  eminently  useful  to  all  Thy  people.  We  pray 
Thee,  take  away  out  of  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  the  spirit  of  hate  and  rebellion, 
and  teach  us  to  see  Thy  good  and  gracious  purpose  working-  in  all  the  trials 
which  Thou  docst  send  upon  us. 


Admonished  by  Thy  saying:  precepts  and  following  Thy  divine  instructions 
we  make  bold  to  say  with  Thy  Eternal  Son,  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Our 
rather  Who  art  in  Heaven,  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name,  Thy  Kingdom  Come, 
Thy  Will  be  done.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  and  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes and  those  who  trespass  against  us  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

MR.  STROM:     On  behalf  of  the  delegates  present,  we  thank  you. 

Opening  this  Conference,  I  will  introduce  to  you  Mayor  Tank  of  the  City 
of  Davenport.  Mayor  Tank.   (Applause) 

MR.  TANK:  Mr.  Chairman,  Dist;nguished  Visitors  and  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: I"  is  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  welcome  to  the  City  of  Dav- 
enport an  organization  that  is  working  for  the  mutual  interests  of  all  of  us 
in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  erection  of  these  different  dams  to 
establish  a  nine-foot  channel,  giving  to  us  a  seaport.  We  appreciate  what 
if  means;  what  this  get-together  means  here.  It  means  we  are  trying  to 
protect,  to  keep  from,  having  torn  down  what  it  took  a  number  of  years  to 
build  sp,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of  our  wage  levels.  I  am  not  going 
to  speak  long.  I  assure  you  that  you  are  most  welcome,  and,  in  my  own 
personal  belief,  I  say  that  what  this  country  needs  today  is  not  oratory  but 
the  stabilization  of  employment  so  that  the  working  man  may  have  a  saving 
v  age,  with  a  realization  that  in  order  to  get  out  of  this  depression,  every 
dime  that  is  taken  out  of  a  working  man's  envelope  is  pushing  this  way,  in- 
stead of  that  way,  and  I  feel  satisfied,  after  this  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Congress,  that  in  the  future,  on  all  work  let  out  on  these  great  projects 
along  the  srreat  Father  of  Waters,  you  will  find  that  the  contractors  will  have 
to  pay  the  wage  prevailing  in  that  particular  district,  and  I  feel  well  satis- 
fied that  the  United  States  Government  will  take  care  of  it  in  that  manner. 
This  good  country  means  more  to  the  working  people  and  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  probably  some  of  us  can  appreciate, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  we  come  out  with  flying  colors.  I  thank  you.  ( Applause ) 

MR.  STROM:  I  want  to  say  to  the  delegates  from  the  seven  states  that 
art  represented  here  that  Organized  Labor  in  this  community  is  proud  of  the 
Mayors  in  our  community,  especially  Mayor  Tank  and  Mayor  Thompson  of 
Rock  Island,  whom  I  will  now  introduce.  Mayor  Thompson.  (Applause) 

MAYOR  THOMPSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention: I  also  deem  it  an  honor  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  before  this  Body  gathered  here  today  to  discuss  problems  that  are 
vital  to  all  of  us  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

While  'his  Convention  is  being  held  in  the  City  of  Davenport  and  I  ren- 
resent  the  electorate  of  the  City  of  Rock  Island,  I  feel  very  much  at  home, 
for  the  headquarters  of  the  Tri-City  Labor  Movement  is  in  Rock  Island  and 
all  the  work  really  radiates  from  the  Labor  Temple  in  Rock  Island,  in  re- 
lation to  the  Labor  problems  as  they  affect  this  community.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  officers  of  the  Labor  Movement  of  this  area  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  calling  such  a  Conference  at  this  time  to  discuss  problems  that  affect 
all  of  us. 

The  United  States  Government  has  inaugurated,  under  this  Administra- 
tion especially,  a  gigantic  Waterway  Improvement  program.  They  plan  to 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  other 
inland  waterways.  It  is  in  the  air;  it  is  going  to  be  spent,  and  I  think  it 
very  proper  that  someone  tell  them  just  how  it  is  to  be  spent,  as  relates 
tc  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  and  the  people  of  this  country  wrho  are  going 
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to  work  on  it.  These  programs  of  waterway  construction  and  waterway  im- 
provement were  inaugurated  at  this  time  to  benefit  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation which  arises  out  of  the  general  depression  now  affecting  the  world. 
It  appears  to  me  that  Labor  should  get  its  just  share  of  its  huge  preparation 
and  not  all  of  it  be  permitted  to  get  into  the  coffers  of  contract  and  material 
men. 

I  am  sure  that  this  Conference  will  do  a  lot,  coming,  as  it  does,  upon  the 
eve  of  a  new  Congress,  and  if  enough  steam  can  be  put  behind  the  problems 
to  be  discussed,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  Congress  will  open  its  eyes  to  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  Federal  construction  projects  in  this  area. 

While  you  are  here  you  are  not  going  to  be  busy  all  the  time  with  these 
problems;  you  all  need  relaxation.  We  would  like  to  have  you  get  out  and 
see  the  Tri-Cities;  see  the  territory  we  have  here.  We  think  it  is  a  mighty 
fine  place  to  live.  Between  here  and  Rock  Island  is  the  home  of  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  which,  no  doubt,  many  of  you  delegates  will  visit  during 
your  visit  in  this  community.  That  is  called  Rock  Island.  You  will  have  to 
forget  about  Davenport  for  that  time. 

We  trust  your  Convention  will  be  a  big  success;  that  it  will  accomplish 
its  aim,  and  with  that  I  wish  to  thank  you.  (Applause) 

MR.  STROM:  Thank  you,  Mayor  Thompson,  for  your  kind  words  of 
welcome. 

I  intend  to  cut  this  as  short  as  possible,  so  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  any 
of  your  time,  but  the  gentleman  whom  we  have  asked  to  preside  a*  this  Con- 
ference is  a  gentleman  we  have  all  learned  to  love.  He  has  put  in  many 
years  in  the  Labor  Movement;  he  has  worked  hard  for  it.  I  have  reference 
to  J.  C.  Lewis,  President  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Labor,  and  "'Brother 
Lewis,  here  is  the  gavel  we  wish  you  to  use  at  this  Conference;  it  was  made 
by  a  Union  carpenter,  finished  by  a  Union  painter,  and  a  Union  sheet  metal 
worker  put  that  band  on."  (Applause)  "We  hope  that  you  will  wield  this 
gavel  with  care  and  wield  us  through  the  troubled  waters  we  are  in.  Will  you 
take  the  Chair."  (Applause) 

(Whereupon  J.  C.  Lewis  takes  the  Chair  and  presides  at  Conference.) 

J.  C.  LEWIS-  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow  Wage  Earners,  Friends  and 
Visitors:  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate  your  coming  here  today 
to  our  Conference.  I  have  been  chosen  as  the  Chairman  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  others  were  to  do  the  speaking  on  this  occasion  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  pleases  me  very  well  at  this  time.  I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Labor  Movement  of  this  community 
fcr  their  thoughtfulness  in  bringing  about  a  meeting  such  as  we  have  on 
this  occasion  here. 

We  all  realize  that  we  are  in  perhaps  the  greatest  industrial  depression 
this  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  not  in  Rock  Island,  Moline  and  Davenport 
it  is  not  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  the  State  of  Iowa,  or  in  any  other  State, 
nor  is  it  in  the  United  States  alone.  It  is  a  world-wide  condition  that  we  are 
confronted  with  today  and  it  is  going  to  require  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  each  and  every  person  to  bring  about  a  solution  to  this  great  problem. 

We  have  in  these  United  States  of  America  approximately  six  million 
wage  earners  who  are  unemployed,  among  other  millions  who  are  on  part 
time  employment.  Therefore,  their  purchasing  power  has  been  wrecked,  ancf 
until  such  time  as  we  are  able  to  ghTe  the  American  wage  earner,  the  mil- 
lions of  unemployed,  a  purchasing  power  that  will  permit  them  to  provide 


for  themselves  and  their  families  a  decent  standard  of  American  livelihood, 
I  say  to  you  that  this  depression  will  continue  to  exist.  There  is  no  other 
method  whereby  we  can  come  out  of  this  depression,  other  than  by  placinc. 
the  purchasing-  power  in  the  hands  oi  the  unemployed  workers  of  America. 
(Applause) 

I  a:so  iake  this  position,  that  while  we  recognize  that  there  is  a  world- 
wide problem,  the  fact  still  remains,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  hope,  will  meet  this  situation,  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  can  do  it,  independent,  if  you  please,  of  any  other  nation. 
:;no.  I  hope  that  when  the  National  Congress  is  convened  serious  considers 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  problems  :hat  confront  us  today.  In  fact,  I  know 
that  such  consideration  must  be  given  this  great  problem  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  past.  I  say  to  you,  my  friends, 
that  in  a  great  Christian  civilization  such  as  we  have  in  these  United 
States  of  America  these  conditions  should  not  continue  to  exist  and  I  am 
01  the  opinion  that  someone  must  arise  to  the  occasion  and  I  think  that  some- 
one must  be  at  this  time  the  Federal  Government.  I  don't  mind  saying  to 
you  that  in  my  judgment,  and  I  believe  I  am  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  Labor  Movement,  when  1  nay  we  have  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world,  as  they  should  be,  and  unless  something  is  done  to  stabilize  indus- 
trial conditions  throughout  these  United  States  of  America,  we  will  be 
dragged  down,  dragged  down  to  a  standard  of  living  that  foreign  nations 
have,  and  we  can't,  and  I  don't  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
industry  or  elsewhere,  expect  us  to  to  that. 

Mow.  as  I  have  stated.  I  am  not  supposed  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  do 
again  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Organized  Labor  Movement  ir 
this  vicinity  for  bringintr  about  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  and  I  suppose,  because 
you  have  met  here  in  the  jurisdiction  cf  the  Iowa  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
that  I  was  honored  by  being  made  your  Chairman.  Now,  there  are  others 
here  who  are  better  qualified  to  state  to  you  just  what  the  meeting  was 
called  for  and  with  that  thought  in  mind  I  am  not  going  into  that  matter, 
but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  want  to  extend  to  you  the  fraternal 
greetings  of  the  Iowa  Federate'!  of  Labor  and  to  the  entire  Labor  Move- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  Vail  v.  and  with  these  few  remarks  I  want  you 
to  feel,  as  the  Mayors  of  the  various  cities  have  said,  that  you  are  at  home 
in  out  great  Commonwealth.  I  live  in  Des  Moines,  the  second  best  city  in 
■  of  Iowa.  (Applause)  In  fact,  we  know  that  they  are  going  to 
make  your  stay  as  welcome  as  any  people  could.  "We  don't  want  you  to  feel 
that  you  are  among  strangers:  we  want  you  to  feel  that  you  are  welcome 
and  will  i  articioate  and  take  an  interest  in  this  great  meeting-  and  I  know 
that  guoel  results  must  come.  We  don't  want  you  to  be  in  the  position  of 
the  Irishman  who  moved  into  the  small  village,  where  there  was  one  church, 
a  Baptist  Church,  and  Pat,  of  course,  had  been  reared  and  was  a  faithful 
Catholic.  Pat  didn't  go  to  church  on  Sunday  and,  of  course,  in  a  small  village. 
they  ail  noticed  it.  and  the  Minister  sent  a  committee  of  men  from  the 
Churci.  to  assure  Pa"  that  they  had  a  cordial  welcome  for  him  and  they 
would  anoreciatc  his  presence  every  once  in  a  while.  Pat  said  to  the  com 
mittee,  "You  are  all  strangers  to  me,  and  I  don't  care  to  come,"  and  so  they 
reported  to  the  Minister  what  his  most  serious  objection  was,  and  the  Min- 
ister said,  "That  will  be  easy;  I  will  go  down  and  see  Pat  myself."  He  weni 
over  arid  talked  to  Pat  and  Pat,  of  course,  came  over  to  the  same  proposi- 
tion. "You  are  all  strangers  to   me."  The  good  Minister  listened  and  finally 


he  said.,  JiPat,  my  good  man,  dont  you  know  that  when  Christ  was  on  earth 
he  was  among  strangers,  too,"  and  Pal  said.  "Yes.  and  look  what  they  done 
to  him."   t  Applause  and  laughter  > 

We  want  you  all  to  feel  at  home  and  we  enjoy  your  being  here  and  we 
are  going  along  with  our  meeting  and  we  will  have  others  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Conference.  (Applause) 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  another  man  of  the  Cloth,  Reverend 
Miller  of  English  Lutheran   Church.   Reverend  Miller. 

REV„  MILLER:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  Fellow  Workmen:  I  assure  you  that 
I  don't  feel  that  I  am  a  stranger.  1  don't  expect  to  be  crucified,  at  least.  I 
think  I  nave  been  invited  in  here  because  of  the  vital  interest  that  the 
Church  has  in  the  great  problem  of  Labor.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
basis  on  which  we  all  stand  so  closely  together  as  just  on  this  problem  of 
Labor  Jesus  said,  when  he  was  speaking  of  God,  the  Father,  "The  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  And  we  find  that  work,  labor,  makes  us  all 
brothers.  Everyone  of  us  has  a  work.  God  worked.  Jesus  worked  and  every- 
one of  us  has  to  work  in  some  way  or  another.  Labor  is  a  very  honorable 
thing  and  so  it  makes  very  little  difference  what  particular  profession  you 
happen  to  be  in.  We  all  work.  The  Lord  has  no  use  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  will  not  work.  The  great,  sad  question  is  that  when  we  want  to  work 
we  can':  get  wrork;  that  is  the  sad  problem  and  that  problem,  I  think,  is  the 
one  that  faces  a  great  many  people  today.  We  Ministers  see  it  perhaps  more 
t?ian  anybody  else.  Wc  get  around;  we  get  into  the  homes.  Wednesday 
morn'ng  I  called  at  nine  homes,  nine  personal  visitations,  and  found  out  of  the 
nine  homes  just  one  man  that  was  working.  I  tell  you,  Ministers  today  have 
a  real  burden  and  a  reel  load  on  their  hearts  to  carry  and  if  there  is  any- 
body that  is  sympathetic  with  the  man  who  is  not  working,  it  surely  is 
the  preacher.  This  situation  affects  us  all,  preachers  as  well  as  lawyers,  doc- 
ors,  congressmen,  mayors  of  the  cities  or  anybody  else.  It  is  a  problem  that 
we  must  all  get  together  and  solve  rhe  best  way  we  can.  The  question  gels 
down  to  how  are  we  rroing  to  solve  it. 

There  are  conditions  that  prevail  in  this  particular  work  that  is  con 
sidered  this  morning  that  others  art-  here  to  explain,  that  I  am  not  here  to 
explain,  but  I  just  want  to  present  that  the  Church  feels  there  is  a  solution 
to  every  problem  and  there  is  a  solution  to  the  Labor  problem,  and  the  solu- 
tion for  this  problem,  my  friends,  is  found  in  the  Bible.  Sometimes  people 
get  a  wrong  idea  of  the  Bible;  they  think  the  Bible  should  solve  scientific 
problems.  Some  people  think  that  science  and  religion  do  not  agree.  Well 
it  does  The  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  science  or  invention  or  mathematics.  The. 
Bible  Is  a  book  of  solution?  to  the  human  problems;  where  men  are  dealing 
with  men.  It  gives  you  the  key  how  to  properly  solve  the  problems  of  Mar 
to  Man,,  Man  to  God  and  Man  to  each  other.  And  so  I  want  to  briefly  call 
attention  to  two  places  in  the  Scripture  and  then  I  am  through,  and  I  want  the 
two  places  to  have  a  bearing  on  your  consideration  of  the  weighted  problem 
of  Man  to  Man  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  we  have  of  Brother  to 
Brother, 

You  k  >ow  the  lawyer  has  his  bock  to  which  he  goes  to  solve  certain 
things  and  so  we  have  our  book  to  solve  our  human  problems. 

In  the    L'2tli   Chapter  of  Corinthians   we  read: 

"There  are  diversities  of  dft?,  but  it  is  the  same  spirit;  one  may  be 
laboring  in  this  and  chat,  but  it   is  the  same  spirit  that  has  fitted  us  all. 

"There  are  diversities  of  administrations,  but  it  is  the  same  God. 


"There  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh 
all  in  all. 

"For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many. 

"If  the  foot  shall  say,  'Because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body'; 
is  it  not  therefore  of  the  body?' 

"And  if  the  ear  shall  say,  'Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the 
body';  is  it  not  therefore  of  the  body? 

"If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing?  If  the  whole 
body  were  hearing,  where  would  the  smelling  be? 

"But  now  hath  God  set  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body  as  it 
hath  pleased  him,  and  if  they  were  all  one  member,  where  would  the  body 
be?" 

We  must  not  get  the  idea,  as  some  people  do,  that  the  only  profession  in 
the  world  is  their  profession  and  their  calling  the  only  calling,  and  everyone 
else  must  work  for  that  particular  calling  and  everything  must  be  used  to 
advance  their  particular  idea. 

"If  they  were  all  one  member,  where  would  the  body  be? 

"But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  but  one  body. 

'•And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  'I  have  no  need  of  thee':  nor  can 
the  hands  say  to  the  feet,  'I  have  no  need  of  you.' 

"Nay,  much  more,  those  members  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  more 
feeble  are  necessary. 

"And  those  members  of  the  body  which  we  think  to  be  less  honorable, 
upon  chese  we  bestow  more  abundant  honor,  and  our  uncomely  parts  have 
more  abundant  comeliness. 

"For  our  comely  parts  have  no  r.eed,  but  God  hath  tempered  the  body 
together,  having  given  more  abundant  honor  to  that  part  which  lacketh. 

"That  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but  that  the  members  should 
have  the  same  care  one  for  another. 

"And  whether  one  member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one 
member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." 

And  so  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  Scripture,  my  friends,  that  I  say  this 
morning  that  we  are  all  suffering  together;  we  all  must  labor  together  and 
no  one  division  should  endeavor  to  use  some  other  division  for  their  per- 
sonal good. 

And  then  along  comes  Jesus,  and  Jesus  said  at  the  close  of  his  remarkable 
sermon,  the  first  sermon  that  was  ever  preached  in  Christianity,  "Whatso- 
ever you  want  they  should  do  unto  you,  do  you  even  so  unto  them." 

So  when  we  are  talking  about  wages  and  settling  the  problems  of  certain 
classes  and  class  distinctions,  isn't  it  true  that  after  all  we  should  bear  hi 
mind  this  fact,  that  no  man  liveth  unto  himself.  It  matters  not  what  pro- 
fession or  calling,  we  are  just  as  important  as  the  other,  and  the  whole  body 
of  humanity  must  work  together,  for  the  good  of  all,  and  we  must  work  on 
the  basis  that  we  would  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us. 
J  like  to  be  dealt  with  fairly,  squarely  and  honestly.  If  I  should  be  such  that 
I  am  filled  with  selfishness  and  try  to  press  the  other  man  only  into  service 
for  my  selfish  good,  I  am  not  of  the  Lord;  and,  consequently,  when  you  find 
things  of  this  sort  prevailing,  we  find  we  are  getting  into  something  and  the 
only  way  we  can  get  out  of  trouble  is  on  the  basis,  as  I  have  said,  of  not 


looking  only  upon  things  of  his  own  but  on  things  of  his  neighbor;  to  live 
and  let  live  and  to  deal  with  the  other  party  as  he  would  be  dealt  by.  And  if 
this  thought  could  prevail,  I  am  sure  all  our  problems  and  difficulties,  in  the 
home,  in  the  state,  in  the  nation,  and  international,  will  be  solved.  I  hope 
that  I  have  added  something  to  this  Convention. 

(Applause) 

MR.  LEWIS:  We  want  to  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  presence  here 
and  we  appreciate  very  much  your  words  of  wisdom  and  advice  you  have 
given  to  this  Delegation. 

In  bringing  about  a  meeting  of  .his  kind  there  must  be  and  always  is 
someone  that  gives  the  inspiration. 

The  Labor  Movement  of  this  city,  realizing  the  conditions  that  existed 
in  and  around  this  city  and  the  Tri-Cities,  recognized  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  in  order  that  they  can  bring  forth  the 
facts  as  they  exist  here  at  the  present  time  and  along  down  through  the 
Mississippi  Vralley.  The  leading  light  in  the  Tri-Cities  is  one  who  wnll  next 
address  you  and  advise  you  as  to  why  this  Conference  is  called  and  give  you 
his  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  meeting  and  as  to  what  they  hope  to 
accomplish  by  this  meeting.  He  is  a  man  who  has  been  active  in  the  Labor 
Movement  of  this  vicinity  for  a  number  of  years;  well-known  by  everyone 
in  the  Labor  Movement  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  who  has  done  a  greai: 
deal  to  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  Labor  Movement  in  this  section  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Without  going  further  into  this  matter  I  am  going  at  this  time  to  intro- 
duce and  present  to  you  Charles  Reagan,  Secretary  of  the  Tri-City  Labor 
Council  of  these  Tri-Cities.  Brother  Reagan. 

MR.  REAGAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Honored  Guests  and  Delegates  to  the 
Mid- West  Deep  Water  Way  Labor  Conference:  On  behalf  of  the  Organized 
Labor  Movement  and  in  the  interest  of  the  great  army  of  unorganized  wrage 
earners,  we  bid  you  welcome  here  today.  We  appreciate  that  many  of  you 
have,  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  inconvenience,  left  your  homes  and 
travelled  to  Davenport  in  order  to  lye  with  us  this  morning.  You  Statesmen 
and  International  Labor  Officials  have,  without  doubt,  cancelled  important 
engagements  in  order  that  you  might,  with  your  counsel  and  advice  and 
your  greater  experience,  assist  us  in  attempting  to  find  a  solution  for  the 
disagreeable  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted.  It  is  an  indication  of 
your  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  a  great  compliment  tc 
u.s.  We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  greatly  appreciative  of  it  and  happy 
to  have  you  here,  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  entire  Quad-City  Com- 
munity joins  with  us  in  this  expression  of  good  will. 

The  Tri-City  Labor  Movement,  as  part  of  the  great  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  is  fully  aware  of  the  great  responsibility  it  has  assumed  in  as- 
sembling together  such  a  gathering  of  distinguished  visitors  as  we  have  with 
us  here  today.  The  bringing  of  men  many  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
their  homes,  the  calling  of  Statesmen  away  from  important  tasks  and  re- 
sponsibilities is  not  a  matter  to  be  treated  lightly.  Only  a  condition  of  grave 
importance  should  prompt  us  to  assume  such  a  great  responsibility.  It  is 
our  opinion,  however,  that  the  subject  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  this  Con- 
ference is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  action  taken. 

The  wage  earners  residing  in  the  various  districts  represented  in  this 
Conference  are  facing  a  most  serious  situation.  A  situation  that  if  allowed 


to  continue  and  develop  will  greatly  menace  the  future  welfare  of  not  only 
the  Organized  workers  but  the  unorganized  workers  as  well  and  its  dis- 
astrous effects  will  be  of  such  far  reaching  proportion  as  to  ji  e  the 
well-being  of  every  community  in  this  affected  area.  I  refer  to  the  Labor 
conditions  already  existing  on  Government  Projects  and  which  will  continue 
to  exist  possibly  even  to  a  worse  degree  on  similar  Projects  in  connection 
with  the  Government's  plan  of  the  development  of  Deep  Water  Ways  or. 
the  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Missouri  River?  and  the  Hennepin  Canal.  The  Tri- 
City  Districts  have  already  felt  the  disastrous  and  demoralizing  effects  oi 
this  degrading  Labor  exploitation  policy.  We  have  been  compelled  to  stand 
idly  by  and  see  our  wage  standards,  that  it  has  taken  so  many  -ears  of 
struggle  and  sacrifice  to  build  up,  jeopardized  by  the  introduction  of  this, 
cheap  Labor  exploiting  policy.  We  have  watched  with  helplessne--  and  in- 
dignation the  flooding  of  this  community  with  men  from  every  ■  section  of 
the  country.  Human  derelicts,  driftwood  and  floaters  brought  take 
the  jobs  of  our  local  tax-paying  citizens  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
presented  better  opportunities  of  exploitation  than  did  our  local  working 
people  and  could  be  more  easily  displaced  in  pursuance  of  the  adopted  mys- 
terious plan  of  a  large  labor  turnover,  which,  we  are  informed  on  reliable 
information,  has  reached  the  alarming  proportion  of  sixty  per  cent  ever\ 
thirty  lays.  We  have  seen  this  huge  army  of  men  turned  adrift  to  become 
public  charges  upon  a  community  already  staggering  under  the  burden  and 
responsibility  of  providing  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  thousands  of  its 
own  unemployed  citizens  and  their  families,  victims  of  this  terrible  depres 
sion.  We  have  gazed  down  into  this  great  canyon  in  the  center  of  i  the  Father 
of  Waters  and  saw  workmen  driven  like  cattle,  cursed  and  abused  by  the 
little  group  of  Simon  Lagrees  who  no  doubt  retained  their  positions  through 
their  ability  to  wring  from  these  unfortunate  toilers  the  very  maximum  of 
effort  in  return  for  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  compensation  "hat  men 
could  be  obtained  for.  All  of  this  being  done  apparently  with  the. sanction 
of  benevolent  Government  Officials  and  under  the  guise  of  so-called  Economy. 
This  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  obnoxious  conditions  existing  on  this 
Project  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Organized  Labor  Movement..  Welfare 
Organizations,  State  and  Federal  Employment  Agencies,  Officials  of  our 
various  Municipal  Governments.  Representatives  of  our  Chamber-  of  Com- 
merce and  every  justice-loving  citizen  in  this  community  are  in  a  state  of 
indignation  and  resentment  over  the  labor  policy  that  exists  \  has 
been  allowed,  to  exist  on  this  Government  work,  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation.  Protests  have  been  made  to  every  possible  agency  that  might 
in  any  way  bring  influence  to  bear  that  would  provide  a  remedj  for  the 
existing  evils,  but  all  to  no  avail.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  Project  have 
given  no  heed  to  the  ei  treaties  or.'  local  Relief  Agencies,  Welfare  Associa- 
tions and  State  and  Federal  Employment  Directors.  They  have  been  curr 
and  insulting  to  Officials  of  the  Organized  Labor  Movement  who  attempted 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  humane  working  conditions  on  the  Pro- 
ject. Government  Officials  appealed  to,  have  answered  with  polite,  well- 
phrased  letters  either  referring  the  writer  to  some  other  Departmnt  or  stat 
ing  that  an  investigation  had  been  made  of  conditions  existing  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  apparently  satisfactory  to  the  Government.  AL  an  ex- 
ample of  how  little  these  officials  know  of  the  actual  conditions  or  of  hov 
little  they,  at  least,  pretend  to  know,  is  indicated  by  the  following  communi- 
cation which  was  addrssed  to  Michael  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  State 
Federation   of  Labor  which   was   in    response  to   a  communication     n   which 


Brothei:   Sherman  enclosed  copies   of  a  Resolution  condemning  Labor  condi- 
tions on  the  Darn  Project  at  their  Annual  Convention  in  Ottumwa,  June.  1981 

July   1.    1931 
Mr,  Michael  E.  Sherman.  y-Treasurer 

Iowa  State  Federation  of  Labor 
Suite-  800  Observatory  Bui 
De.s  Moines,  Iowa 
Sir; 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  dated  July  19,  1931,  inclosing  a 
copy  of  Resolution  No.  6,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
thirty -ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor, regarding  the  government  dam  project  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
under  construction  by  the  Merritt-Chapman  and  Whitney  Corpor- 
ation. 

In  reply  you  are  informed  that  an  investigation  has  been  made  of 
this  matter.  Following  is  a  list  of  men  employed  by  the  Merritt- 
Chapman  and  Whitney  Corporation  on  Lock  No.  16,  segregated  by 
classification  showing  minimum  and  maximum  wage  scales  paid. 
An  accurate  check  has  been  made  to  give  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed from  foreign  points.  These  men  are  all  in  the  mechanical 
and  operating  end  and  represent  the  skilled  help  that  was  not  avail- 
able locally.  The  majority  of  employees  for  this  work  will  all  be 
hired  locally  by  the  contractor  from  the  Tri-Cities,  which,  no  doubt, 
will  be  after  dewatering  when  :ock  excavation,  concrete  work,  etc., 
take,  place,  and  will  mean  an  addition  of  two  hundred  or  more  men. 


Total 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Local 

From  Other 

Employed 

Rate 

Rate 

Residence 

Sections 

Fore 

13 

75c 

si. 15 

o 

10 

Carpenters 

J9 

70c 

$  .70 

16 

•  > 

•  > 

Mechanics- 

6 

60c 

$1.15 

2 

4 

Engineers 

20 

75c 

s  .80 

(i 

14 

Laborers 

116 

35c 

$  .55 

108 

8 

Handymen 

15 

60c 

s  .60 

10 

5 

189  145  44 

It  is   believed  that  the   rates   of   pay   are  so   high  as  the   prevailing 
rates  in  the  locality  where     he  work  is  being  done. 

Yours  respectfully. 
Lytic  Brown 
Major   General 

Chief   of   Engineers 

The  Organized  Labor  Movement  of  the  Tri-Cities  denounce  the  figures  w 
the  aforesaid  communication  as  being  absolutely  untrue  and  a  misrepre- 
sentation from  start  to  finish.  As  ar  illustration,  let  us  point  out  to  yo\ 
that  in  the"  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  minimum  rate  paid  as  well  as  the  maximum  rate  for  carpenters  is 
seventy  cents  per  hour.  Thi-  statement  in  itself,  we  shall  prove  during  trie- 
progress  of  this  Conference,  >>  untrue,  but  let  us  go  further  and  we  find 
that  the   letter  states  that  the   wages   paid   by  this  concern  are  as  high  as 


rhe  Prevailing  Rate  of  Wages  in  the  locality  where  the  work  is  being  done. 
Permit  us  to  state  that  according  to  the  census  taken  by  the  carpenters'  Un- 
ions  of  the  Tri-Cities,  there  are  approximately  eleven  hundred  carpenters  in 
this  community.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  are  members  of  the  car- 
penters' Union  who  have  an  established  wage  scale  of  $1.20  per  hour.  The 
balance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  outside  the  Organization  and  represent- 
ing in  most  cases  the  less  efficient  class  of  mechanics,  work  for  a  varying 
wage  scale  of  from  seventy  cents  to  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  hour.  It  is 
safe  to  say  thai:  of  th<e  three  hundred  and  fifty  outside  the  ranks  of  the  car- 
penters' Union,  less  than  one  hundred  work  for  a  wage  scale,  under  normal 
conditions,  of  seventy  cents  per  hour  and  yet  we  are  informed  that  if  one 
hundred  men  out  of  eleven  hundred  worked  for  a  certain  wage,  that  wage 
constitutes  the  prevailing  rate.  If  such  is  a  fact,  then  Webster's  Dictionary 
is  all  wet  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  depending  upon  it  as  a  reliable 
source  of  information  should  very  speedily  relegate  it  to  the  junk  pile  and 
look  to  these  Governmental  Wage-cutters  for  the  proper  definition  and  con- 
struction of  the  English  Language. 

The  same  juggling  of  figures  as  applied  in  the  carpenters  case  is  true 
in  the  case  of  every  other  Trade  employed  on  the  job  and  will  be  proven  to 
you  as  this  Conference  proceeds  in  its  work. 

Is  is  not  my  intention  at.  this  time  to  go  into  any  great  details  in  con- 
nection with  the  conditions  existing  on  the  Dam  Project.  Those  matters  will 
be  dealt  with  by  the  various  committees  appointed  by  this  Conference  and 
who  will  be  supplied  information  and  affidavits  by  local  representatives  who 
have  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  gathering  together  this  data.  We 
recognize  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  about  any  great  reform  on 
the  present  project  under  way.  It  is  almost  half  completed.  The  people  who 
have  been  awarded  the  contract  are  known  to  be  antagonistic  to  labor  and 
completely  innoculated  with  the  idea  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  pay  as 
little  a  wage  as  it  is  possible  to  compel  a  man  to  work  for.  But  it  is  on  the 
future  that  we  look  with  grave  concern.  This  great  Water  Way  Improve- 
ment Program  is  just  in  its  infancy.  The  present  Project  is  but  the  beginning 
of  a  program  that  we  are  told  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  over  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  From  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul,  on  the  Missouri  and  Elinois 
Rivers,  similar  Projects  will  be  built.  Already  plans  are  being  drawn  for 
the  building  of  locks  between  Davenport  and  Rock  Island  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  three  million  dollars.  The  contract  is  to  be  let  this  coming- 
December.  Other  speakers  who  have  given  particular  study  to  this  great 
work  will  explain  to  you  later  in  the  Conference  the  location  of  other  Pro- 
jects that  are  in  contemplation. 

What  this  Conference  is  interested  in  is  the  future.  To  whom  will  be 
awarded  these  contracts,  involving  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers  money?  With  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past 
behind  them,  will  our  Federal  Officials  give  consideration  to  fair  contractors, 
mer  who  believe  in  humane  working  conditions,  in  the  Rights  of  the  Workers 
to  a  decent  wage,  who  believe  in  American  Standards  and  who  will  expend 
this  huge  sum  of  money  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  happiness  and  cheer 
to  the  unemployed,  a  degree  of  prosperity  to  the  communities  in  the  terri- 
tory where  the  work  is  performed,  or  will  they  continue  to  favor  the  wage- 
cutters  and  exploiters,  the  profiteers  and  the  slave-drivers  who  will  use  this 
mountain  of  wealth  to  further  demoralize  and  jeopardize  established  labor 
conditions,  who  will   continue   to   flood  these  River  Valley   Sections    with  an 
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additional  army  oi  unemployed  to  further  embarrass  an  already  acute  situ- 
ation? Will  the  expenditure  of  this  money  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing?  Will  home-loving,  tax-paying  citizens 
be  compelled  to  remain  in  the  bread  lines  while  itinerant  and  irresponsible 
people  are  mobilized  by  the  thousands  to  take  the  jobs  that  belong  to  our 
local  tax-paying  workers  and  then  be  left  stranded  in  the  various  communi- 
ties a  burden  on  our  Welfare  and  Relief  Associations  and  a  constant  com- 
petitive menace  to  our  working  people?  Will  the  Government  continue  to 
favor  the  Denison  of  the  Flop  House  as  compared  to  the  settled,  established 
citizen  of  the  community,  the  head  of  a  family,  a  taxpayer,  a  builder  and 
a  constructive  force  in  our  community  life?  Will  they  continue  to  lend  en- 
couragement to  the  establishment  of  low  wages  and  inhuman  working  con- 
ditions by  pursuing  the  policy  that  the  man  who  is  able  to  exploit  labor  the 
most  shall  be  the  one  to  receive  the  greatest  Governmental  favors?  And 
who  can  deny  but  what  the  policy  of  awarding  Government  Contracts  to 
the  lowest  bidder  regardless  of  wages  and  working  conditions  does  that  very 
thing?  There  were  contractors  in  these  Tri-Cities  that  could  have  under-bid 
the  present  contractor  on  the  Government  Project  in  this  locality,  but  in 
order  to  do  so,  they  would  have  had  to  throw  overboard  all  their  established 
principles  and  convictions.  They  would  have  had  to  transform  themselves  from 
humane  employers,  with  a  belief  in  the  Rights  of  the  men  who  toil  to  a  fa>r 
reward  for  their  labor,  into  slave-driring  Autocrats,  and  to  their  honor  and 
credit  let  it  be  said  that  this  they  positively  refused  to  do.  They  would 
rather  retain  their  belief  in  American  Principles  and  Economic  Justice  rather 
than  secure  profit  at  such  a  terrific  sacrifice.  Organized  Labor  of  this  com- 
munity and  our  citizenship  as  a  whole  respect  and  love  them  for  their 
sterling  qualities  and  rugged  honesty.  Their  names  and  accomplishments 
and  the  memory  of  their  good  deeds  will  linger  long  after  the  wage-cutters 
and  exploiters  have  been  forgotten  and  the  stench  of  the  rotten  conditions 
they  established  has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  plea  that  it  is  proper  Governmental  Economy  to  give  these  jobs  to 
the  lowest  bidder  is  unworthy  a  moment's  consideration  by  well-thinking 
Americans.  Is  it  real  economy  when  the  Government  allows  its  people  to 
be  forced  to  work  at  a  starvation  wage  in  order  that  a  few  may  profit?  Is 
it  economy  to  jeopardize  the  entire  economic  structure  of  our  country  through 
the  establishment  of  a  wage  policy  that  has  already  plunged  us  into  the 
greatest  industrial  depression  that  this  country  has  ever  seen;  that  has  cre- 
ated an  army  of  over  six  million  able-bodied,  unemployed  citizens;  that  has 
placed  over  thirty  millions  of  our  people  near  the  border  line  of  destitution  ? 

To  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it  is  to  acknowledge  the  helpless- 
ness of  our  Federal  Authorities  to  function  in  the  interests  of  our  people. 
To  hide  behind  technicalities  at  a  time  when  thirty  millions  of  our  people 
are  in  need  of  food  and  when  the  wage-cutters  and  the  Labor  exploiters  are 
holding  a  Reman  Holiday,  feasting  on  the  helplessness  of  the  victims  of  an 
economic  system  that  has  failed  to  function  is  to  admit  unfitness  for  high 
Governmental  responsibilities. 

Some  there  are  who  will  say  that  we  are  radical.  They  will  question  our 
loyalty  and  possibly  cur  Americanism,  but  the  real  Trade  Unionist  will  not 
be  deterred  from  doing  his  duty  by  the  smoke-screen  thrown  up  by  those 
who  would  hide  the  real  truth  from  our  people.  We  are  accustomed  to  such 
accusations    and   insinuations   from   certain   sources,    invariably   from    those 
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who    could    never    stand    the    test    were    their    Americanism    put    under    the 
microscope. 

The  Trade  Union  Movement  yields  to  no  one  in  its  advocacy  of  real  Ameri- 
can Principles.  We  are  truly  an  American  Institution,  a  believer  in  all  the 
beautiful  Ideals  of  which  Old  Glory  is  the  beautiful  symbol.  And  it  is  be- 
cause we  arc  Americans,  believers  in  America  and  the  American  Form  of 
Government  that  we  have  the  courage  of  true  Americans,  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  thi  preservation  and  the  welfare  of  our  Country  and  its  great 
people,  that  we  challenge  the  further  encroachments  of  that  element  whose 
ruthlessness,  selfishness  and  avarice  and  indifference  to  America:.  Ideals 
have  sndangered  our  very  National  existence.  We  are  real  believers' in  De- 
mocracy and  for  that  very  reason  we  dare  to  question  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  our  Govrnmcnt  Officials  without  in  any  way  reflecting  upon  their  honesty 
and  integrity.  We  feel  that  the  Trade  Union  Movement  is  in  a  far  better 
position  to  know  what  is  in  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  great  army  of 
wage  earners  of  this  Nation  than  is  s<  me  Official  in  a  swivel  chair  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Oar  entire  social  and  economic  structure  has  become  dislocated  and  be- 
cause of  chis  dislocation  and  because  there  is  great  suffering  in  a  land  where 
plenty  exists  in  abundance,  men  and  women  who  are  the  victims,  possess 
inquiring  minds.  They  are  asking  questions  that  are  difficult  to  answer.  They 
are  wondering  whether  the  system  itself  has  failed. 

Surely  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  a  social  order  when,  on  the  one  hand  we 
rind  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  supplying  us  with  food  in  abundance,  and 
on  the  other  our  millions  standing  ptarving  and  hungry.  Well  may  we  ask 
the  question,  has  Capitalism  failed? 

Surely  it  is  not  to  its  credit  when  we  find  a.  condition  such  as  now  exists 
in  our  beloved  land. 

Shall  we  live  in  an  age  and  a  time  when  wealth  increases  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  and  men  decay? 

Shall  human  values  be  destroyed? 

What  about  a  system  that  relegates  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  to  the 
human  scrap  heap,  that  knows  no  other  remedy  for  economic  depression  thai: 
to  reduce  the  standard  of  living,  to  depress  the  values  already  here,  to  re- 
duce and  impair  the  purchasing  power  to  a  much  lower  point  and  out  of  all 
this  misery  and  suffering  with  all  of  the  brains  in  the  science  of  our  so- 
called  Statesmen,  Financiers  and  Captains  of  Industry.  The  only  solution 
offered  has  been  to  reduce  wages,  to  add  to  our  misery  and  to  our  distress,  to 
destioy  the  limited  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of  the  people  as  it  now 
exists  io  make  it  necessary  for  men  and  women  to  buy  less  and  to  use  less 
and  to  consume  less. 

Is  there  anyone  with  reason  or  judgment  who  can  conscientiously  believe 
thac  we  can  lift  ourselves  out  of  these  depths  of  misery  to  which  we  have 
sunk  by  adding  further  to  the  depressing  situation  that  has  plunged  us  into 
these  depths. 

Only  Labor,  the  men  and  women  who  toil,  have  developed  a  program,  a 
plan,  a  remedy,  and  with  all  the  vigor  it  possesses,  has  urged  the  Government, 
the  owners  and  managers  of  industry,  Economists  and  Scientists  to  accept 
our  plan  and  apply  it  as  a  remedy  in  this  distressing  condition  and  we  be 
lieve  that  our  remedy  is  a  practical  one. 

We  propose  that  men  and  women  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work. 
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that  they  shall  share  in  the  work  available  and  that   there  shall  be    i  o  dis- 
crimination. 

We  hold  that  this  can  be  done  thru  an  adjustment  of  the  working  time 
and  in  accordance  with  the  economic  and  industrial  requirements  of  this 
day  and  age. 

Mechanical  processes,  Science  and  Invention,  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
forces  for  human  service  have  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  industry  to 
supply  men,  work  continually  under  the  old  six  day  program  as  we  did  years 
ago  when  hand  labor  characterized  the  personnel  of  the  factory  and  the 
transportation  lines  of  the  Nation. 

Now  the  machine  is  doing  the  work  that  human  hands  formerly  did. 

Notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  managers  of  Industry  still  persist  in  their 
efforts  to  have  men  work  six  days  per  week  and  long  hours  while  others  are- 
idle. 

Labor  proposes  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  five  day  work  week  in 
both  public  and  private  industries. 

Labor  further  proposes  that  the  working  day  shall  be  so  shortened  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  unemployment  situation  and  work  divided  thru 
an  adjustment  of  the  working  time  so  that  the  slack  of  employment  may  be 
taken  up  and  all  men  and  women  given  an  opportunity  to  work. 

Labor  further   proposes   that  the   wage   structure   erected   thru  the   efforts 
cf  Organized  Labor  shall  not  be  destroyed  and  the  wage  standards  shall  no 
be  lowered. 

If  industry  thru  force  and  brutality,  thru  the  application  of  the  law  of 
the  Jungle  forces  men  into  subjection  and  wage  reductions  are  established, 
rt  will  be  against  our  protest  and  our  judgment. 

But  we  warn  these  people  who  thru  force  and  domination  and  dictatorship 
and  brutality  exploit  the  masses  of  the  people,  forcing  them  down  and  down 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  despair,  that  they  can  only  drive  them  so  far  and 
then  they  will  turn  eventually  and  rend  those  who  do  it. 

In  making  this  statement,  we  feel  that  we  are  but  reflecting  the  opinion 
and  the  feelings  of  the  millions  of  working  men  and  women  of  this  Nation. 

There  is  a  tremendous  feeling  of  social  unrest  developing.  It  is  apparent 
on  every  hand. 

Men  who  are  regarded  as  careful,  in  the  use  of  language,  in  the  use  of 
words,  are  beginning  to  speak  in  most  emphatic  terms  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  feel  justified  in  warning  these  men  who  are  forcing  un- 
organized laborers  to  accept  reduction  in  wages  that  if  they  pursue  that 
policy  that  will  go  too  far. 

Revolutions  grow  out  of  unrest  and  hunger,  but  the  Autocrats  never  seem 
to  learn. 

They  stem  to  assume  the  attitude  of  indifference,  of  security  wirhou; 
taking  into  consideration  the  history  of  those  Nations  where  Revolutions 
have  overturned  existing  Governments. 

The  standards  of  life  and  living  among  the  masses  of  the  people  must  be 
maintained  upon  a  high  level  if  domestic  tranquility  and  social  satisfaction 
is  to  prevail. 

Men  and  women  must  be  conscious  oi  the  fact  that  they  are  receiving  a 
square  deal,  that  they  are  being  treated  fairly,  that  they  are  not  the  victims 
of  injustice,  oppression  and  exploitation. 
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The  permanency  of  our  institutions  depend  upon  such  a  state  of  mind. 

With  all  the  emphasis  we  possess,  we  want  to  again  warn  these  men  against 
a  continuation  of  this  wage  cutting  policy,  life-destroying  policy  that  is 
being  pursued  by  some  of  these  heartless  corporations. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  those  immortal  words  written  by  the  hand 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  incorporated  in  our  Constitution,  that  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  entitled  to  the  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Go  into  the  home  of  a  hungry  man  with  his  hungry  family  suffering  from 
unemployment,  denied  the  right  to  work,  and  discuss  with  him  the  abstract 
principles  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  means  little  to  him.  What  he  is  thinking  about  is  work,  the  right  to 
work,  the  creation  of  work  opportunities,  for  he  can  only  be  made  happy, 
iie  can  only  enjoy  happiness  when  he  is  accorded  the  right  to  work  and  to 
earn  a  decent  living. 

The  position  we  must  take  is  an  inalienable  right,  a  sacred  right,  a  right 
that  any  system  of  Government,  let  it  be  Capitalistic,  private  ownership  of 
property,  or  any  other  form  of  Government  must  guarantee  to  the  masse: ; 
of  the  people. 

Behold  a  land  where  men  are  employed.  Behold  a  community  where  work- 
ing men  and  women  earn  a  decent  living,  and  there  you  behold  a  community 
cf  men  and  women  who  are  living  in  a  reasonable  state  of  satisfaction  pro- 
viding they  are  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  being  exploited. 

So  thai,  my  friends,  reasoning  this  from  every  point  of  view,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  time  when  we  can  and  must  and  will  demand  the  right  to 
work  and  to  earn  a  decent  living  because  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  depend  upon  the  right  to  work. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  approximately  seven  million  men  out  of 
work. 

This  great  army  of  unemployed  stands  as  a  menace  to  the  security  of 
Governmental  Institutions. 

There  is  no  urge  quite  so  powerful  as  the  urge  of  the  hunger  instinct. 

It  moves  men  and  women  mightily. 

They  don't  draw  the  fine  line  of  distinction  between  that  which  seems 
right  or  socially  wrong  when  they  seek  to  satisfy  hunger. 

It  is  a  mighty  urge. 

It  cannot  be  dealt  with  thru  the  application  of  these  rules  that  society 
has  set  up. 

Shall  this  continue  indefinitely? 

Men  are  afraid,  working  men  are  filled  with  fear. 

They  are  afraid  of  the  banks  because  under  our  present  system  they  have 
broken  down. 

They  are  afraid  of  the  unemployment  situation. 

They  are  afraid  of  the  wage -cutting  policy  pursued,  because  they  are 
afraid  their  buying  power  is  paralyzed. 

They  will  not  spend  their  money  as  freely  as  they  did,  or  as  they  will, 
when  conditions  are  normal. 

Go  to  the  Postal  Savings  centers  of  the  Nation  and  there  find  the  Increase 
in  deposits. 
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Go  ask  the  Banker  about  the  business  being  done  thru  their  Safely  De- 
posit Boxes.  The  answer  is  that  it  has  already  increased  enormously. 

Why?  Because  of  that  unfavorable  psychology  established.  The  fear  that 
exists  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  not  only  over  the  existing  conditions, 
but  over  the  immediate  future  as  well. 

Forty  million  men  working,  eight  million  idle  —  eight  million  will  not  buy 
because  they  are  afraid  that  they,  too,  may  become  numbered  among  the 
army  of  unemployed  on  the  morrow. 

How  can  we  ever  release  this  great  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  so  long  as  we  continue  this  condition  of  unemployment  and  so 
long  as  we  reduce  wages? 

For  industry,  foolish  they  pre,  is  doing  nothing  more  than  destroying 
their  own  market  when  they  reduce  wages. 

And  so  they  may  as  well  understand  as  to  learn  the  lesson  thru  a  more 
costly  experience  that  prosperity  and  normal  conditions  can  never  return 
until  the  buying  power  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  until  the  consuming 
market,  represented  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  is  developed  to  its  highest 
point. 

You  can  force  wages  down,  but  so  long  as  you  do,  misery  will  continue 
and  the  up-grade  will  never  be  reached  until  wages  are  restored. 

And  what  applies  to  private  industry  applies  to  Governmental  Projects 
as  well,  even  more  so.  For  this  great  Government  of  ours  should  be  the  first 
to  set  the  example  for  private  industry  to  follow  in  dealing  with  its  em- 
ployes. A  continuation  of  the  present  attitude  of  favoring  low  wage  con- 
tractors with  huge  contracts,  of  sanctioning  the  importation  of  thousands 
of  itinerant  workers  into  communities  already  over-crowded  with  unem- 
ployed, will  not  only  aggravate  the  situation,  but  it  will  create  in  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  our  people  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our  Government  Officials 
and  our  Government  Institutions  that  bodes  no  good  for  the  future  welfare 
of  our  Nation. 

Analyze,  if  you  can,  the  thoughts  occupying  the  minds  of  substantial  citi- 
zens when  they  behold  the  spectacle  of  the  Government  of  this  country  in- 
dulgently permitting  a  contractor  working  on  one  of  their  Projects  to  de- 
liberately slash  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage,  in  a  locality,  squarely  in  two. 
In  other  words,  with  the  sanction  and  consent  of  a  Government  that  loudly 
proclaims  its  belief  and  support  of  a  program  to  maintain  the  present  wage 
and  living  standards,  these  contractors  are  permitted  to  lower  the  standards 
of  the  wage  earners  fifty  per  cent.  Oh,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Red 
Agitator,   the   paid   emissaries    of   Foreign    Governments,   the   advocates   of 
Communistic  Doctrines:  we  are  warned  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  pleadings 
and  their  exhortations.  But,  who  is  it  that  furnishes  the  propaganda  that 
these  impossible  Idealists  use  in  their  efforts  to  lure  the  wage  earners  into 
their  camps.   There   is   no   greater   breeding   place   for   Communistic   ideas, 
Revolutionary  Doctrines,  than  is  these  cess-pools  of  iniquity  that  make  of 
human  beings  mere  automatums  who  seer  their  souls  with  hatred  and  bitter- 
ness against  a  system  that  permits   such  exploitation  of  its  people.  These 
breeders  of  dissention  and  distrust  exert  every  effort  to  smoke-screen  their 
own  sins  by  attempting  to  cast  odium  on  the  great  American  Labor  Move- 
ment, but  the   records  speak  for  themselves.  The   American   Federation  of 
Labor,  in  spite  of  everything  that  these  advocates  of  labor  persecution  have 
done  to  create  bitterness  and  hatred,  has  been  more  responsible  for  keeping 
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spread  of  revolutionary  ideas  than 
any  other   institution    in    A  I:   has  been  the   American   Federation  of 

Labor  that  has  driven  within  its  own  ranks.  It  has  pointed 

out  the  impracticability  of  their  leas  and  programs.  It  has  set  on  the  safety 
valve  a::d  it  has  been  tl  he  Yellow  Dog  Contract  Advocates, 

who  have  exerted  every  effort  them  off. 

The  America  not    have    to    apologize   for   its 

Amer  irnished  record  of  loyally  to  our  Ameri- 

can Ideals  and   our   su]  f  'American   Principles. . But   there   arc   within 

the  borders  of  this  bel<  .  certain  elements  that  are  contrib- 

uting i  great  social  uni  st  id,  lik ■■  the  money  changers  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, they  should  be  sc<  riven  from  the  Temple.  And  Government 
Officials,  elected  by  the  people  to  protect  their  interests,  should  not  be  per- 
i  :  to  lend  any  assistance  or  encouragement  to  any  movement  that  has  for 
its  purpose  the  destruction  of  the  standards  of  the  American  workmen. 

We   have    listened  to  ,    We    are    sickened   with    alibis.   We    are    dis- 

gusted with  the  efforts  ma  :  erize  with  a  rotten  condition.  We  want 

action,  juick  and  direct.  We  expect  irom  our  Representatives  courage  to  do 
the  proper  thing  in  this  great  i   ncy. 

It  i  hat  this  Conference   will  take  such  action  as  will  bring  forcibly 

mention  of  our  elected  Representatives,  the  necessity  of  Legislation 
that  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  continuation  of  such  conditions  as  exist 
on  pi  every   Government   Project   now   in  operation   throughout   the 

country.  We  hone  this  Conference  will  result  in  opening  the  eyes  of  our 
distinguished  visitors  to  the  necessity  of  action  in  relieving  this  situation  and 
thai:  t  -rling  champions  in   Congress,  who  have  been  fighting  to  safe- 

guard th  interests  of  tl  nst  the  persecution  of  these  vultures, 

will  have  their  numbers       e  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  pass  Legis- 

lation that  will  remedy  this  rablc  condition. 

We  appreciate  the   ti    n  with   which   you   are   confronted.   Ar- 

rayed   against    you    will  -    of    wealth,   all   the   forces   of   special 

privilege.  Tie   meat   infl  :•  ssional  politicians,  the   colored  state- 

ments of  expert  publici  .king  to  hoodwink  the  people  with  their 

prepared,  canned  articles  \  misleading  and  untrue.  All  of  the  pub- 

lished nts  of  the  publicity  experts  to  the  contrary,  will  not  erase  the 

fact  that  on  Wednesday,  October  28th,  there  was  parked  by  employes  on  the 
Government  Project  at  Roc  cars  bearing  the  following  license  plates: 

Michigan,  48;  Minnesota.  1  ssippi,  5;  Missouri,  5;  Washington  State 

2;  Indiana.  12;  Texas,  1:  T  .  •'.;  Ohio,  11;  Wisconsin,  8;  Pennsylvania. 

5;  Iowa,  outride  of  Scott  County,  12;  Nebraska,  4;  North  Dakota,  2;  Mon- 
tana, 1:  Arkansas,  2;  Kentucky,  1;  no  license.  4;  Illinois,  outside  of  Rock 
Island  and  Moline    as    indies  no  wheel  tax,  146.  And  the  further  facts 

vage  scale,  as  in   Major  General   Brown's  statement,   L- 

practically  fifty  per  cent  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  in  this  community. 

You  men  gathered  tog  in  this  Conference  are  engagd  in  a  noble 

work.  You  have  assembled  here  r<>  wipe  away,  if  possible,  a  blot  upon  the  fair 
name  f  our  Government.  Y  \  :ome  to  right  a  great  injustice  being  done 
our  people.  May  your  del  iterations  result  in  success.  It  is  my  belief  tha: 
this  Conference  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  Nation-wide  movement  to  forever 
eliminate  from  participating  in  Governmental  favors,  wage  gougers  and 
slave-drivers.  That  the  result  of  your  efforts  will  echo  down  into  the  Legis- 
lative Halls  of  our  National  Government  with  sufficient  volume  to  convince 
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our  elected  Representatives  necessity  of  remedial  Legislation. 

To  those  Congressmen  who  have  fought  for  such  Legislation  in  the  past 
we  express  our  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

To  those  who  have  not  as  yet  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  pro- 
tection, we  trust  the  disclosures  of  this  Conference  will  remove  any  douM 
from  your  minds. 

We  thank  you  for  your  pi  here.  We  thank  the  Chambers  of  Com- 

merce and   other   public   spirited   citizens   who  have   co-operated  with   us   in 
helping  to  make  this  meeting  a   success. 

At  the  close  of  our  session:.-,  we  hope  that  you  may  return  safely  to  your 
homes  and  that  the  action  of  this  meeting  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  in 
your  continuous  efforts  to  bi  out  the  complete  accomplishment  of  our 

objeei 

I  thank  you  ...  . 
(Applause) 

MR.  LEWIS:  Guests,  Visit  >rs  and  Delegates:  I  know  I  am  voicing  the 
sentiments  of  this  Delegation  present  when  I  say  that  this  was  the  most  in- 
structive  address  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  hear  for  some  time.  It 
deals  with  the  situation  in  detail  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  after  the 
matter  has  been  pointed  out,  as  has  been  so  ably  done  by  the  speaker,  it  will 
not  be  at  all  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  calling  of  this  Conference. 

I  think  che  Labor  Movement  of  this  country  owes  a  debt  to  Brother  Reagan 
for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  has  presented  these  facts  here  to  ou:- 
people,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  event  these  matters  are  properly 
presented  to  the  proper  authorities  in  our  national  Congress,  that  surely 
some  consideration  will  be  giv-n  of  the  problem  that  is  confronting  us  here 
today, 

Now,  we  have  with  us,  too,  on  this  occasion  a  man  who  has  been  a  public 
servant  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  National  Congress.  He  has  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Labor  from  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Iowa 
and  from  the  First  Congressional  District  of  this  state.  I  can  say  to  you,  as 
a  result  of  my  contact  with  him  in  representing  the  Labor  Movement  of 
Iowa,  that  net  to  my  knowledge  has  there  been  a  serious  disagreement  on 
any  of  the  fundamentals  that  Organized  Labor  has  stood  for.  He  has  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  Labor  in  and  out  of  Congress  and  he  is  regarded  by  the 
Iowa  Labor  Movement  as  one  of  its  greatest  champions,  and  I  now  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the  Representative  from  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Iowa,  Congressman  Kopp.  ((Applause) 

CONGRESSMAN  KOPP:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a 
great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  here  today. 

Unfortunatly,  we  have,  as  has  been  stated  here,  the  most  severe  depres- 
sion that  has  afflicted  us  for  generations.  Not  only  us,  but  the  world.  And. 
unfortunately,  in  every  depression  the  most  severe  sufferer  is  the  Laborer, 
the  Laboring  Man.  It  is  well  that  the  leaders  of  the  Labor  Organization, 
should  come  together  and  take  counsel  with  each  other  in  order  to  meet  this 
situation  in  the  best  oossible  manner. 

I  shell  speak  to   you  briefly  upon  the  history  of  the  legislation  requiring 
the  Government  to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  on  public  construction. 
■  During  the   World   War  there  was   but  little  construction,  as   far  as  the 
government  was  concerned,  for  its  own  purpose,  and  after  the  World  War 
when  we  reached  the  financial  condition  where  it  was  again  possible  to  under 
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take  construction  of  public  buildings  and  other  public  enterprises,  the  ques 
lion  at  once  arose,  "What  should  the  government  do  in  the  way  of  guar- 
anteeing a  fair  wage  scale  to  the  men  who  are  employed  by  the  contractors 
on  these  government  projects?"  We  had  hearings  before  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, but  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for  action,  for  the  evils  were  not 
yet  thoroughly  revealed,  but  as  Federal  hospitals  for  Veterans  were  built  in 
various  places  and  as  other  projects  were  undertaken,  it  was  discovered  that 
by  simply  letting  the  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder  men  took  the  cheapest 
labor  in  the  entire  country;  that  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  country  would  be 
gotten  together  on  the  government  work;  that  the  government,  with  iti 
great  power  would  indirectly  become  a  force  to  drive  labor  to  the  lowest 
level  that  could  be  found  in  this  country.  Not  only  that,  but  it  menaced  the 
community  where  these  projects  were  constructed,  because  great  numbers 
of  men  would  be  brought  in  from  the  farthest  regions;  perhaps  they  would 
be  discharged  soon  after  and  another  group  brought  in  and  then  these  men 
would  be  here  and  the  community  that  harbored  them  compelled  to  care  fo^ 
them,  no  matter  how  helpless  they  may  have  been;  no  matter  if  they  were 
strangers  there;  somebody  had  to  provide  for  them,  and  as  the  situation 
became  more  acute,  Bills  were  drawn  and  introduced  and  we  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  passing  proper  legislation,  for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had 
held  that  the  term  "prevailing  wage  rate"  was  an  uncertainty.  It  held  and 
gave  that  decision  in  a  case  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  exact  Language 
used  there  was  the  term  "current  wage."  "per  diem,"  which  is  about  the 
same  thing  as  the  "prevailing  wage  rate."  I  shall  not  go  into  technicalities 
except  to  say  that  the  court  held  this  was  an  uncertain  term,  meant  nothing 
definite,  and,  therefore,  a  man  cculd  not  be  penalized  for  violating  the  law. 

Oi  course,  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  pass  a  Bill  that  would  not  meet 
with  the  Supreme  Court.  Our  Labor  Committee  voted  out  a  number  of  Bills 
at  different  sessions.  The  question  was  raised  about  their  constitutionality 
because  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  draw  a  Bill  that  would  cover  this  sub- 
ject from  every  standpoint  and  have  it  constitutional  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  laboring  man. 

Finally,  between  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  the  one  before  it  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  representatives  of  Labor  organizations  met  to- 
gether and  talked  this  question  over  and  they  called  in  various  advisers 
and  attorneys  for  Labor  were  consulted  and  they  agreed  upon  a  Bill — not 
that  it  was  the  best  Bill  they  wanted,  because  it  wasn't — but  they  agreed 
upon  a  Bill  for  passage  at  the  last  Session  of  Congress,  and  that  Bill  was 
passed.  That  Bill,  however,  was  very  limited  in  its  terms  and  no  representa- 
tive  of  Labor  approved  it;  that  is,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  that  as  the 
full  measure  of  relief  which  should  be  given,  but  it  was  better  to  pass  that 
in  a  short  session  than  wait  for  a  longer  session,  when  the  matter  could  be 
thrashed  out  more  fully.  That  Bill  relates  simply  to  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  not  to  projects  like  that  on  the  river,  and  the  substance  of 
of  die  Bill  is  this: 

Every  contract  shall  contain  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  rate  of 
wages  for  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  contractors  or  by  sub- 
contractors on  public  buildings  covered  by  the  contract  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  city,  town, 
village  or  other  civil  division  of  the  state  in  which  the  public  building  is 
located. 
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Now,  we  use  the  expression  in  that  Bill  "prevailing  wage  rate."  If  that 
were  all  we  put  in  it  would  mean  nothing  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  but  there  is  another  provision  in  that  Bill  and 
that  is  this — that  it  must  be  put  in  the  contract  that  the  man  agrees  to  pay 
the"  prevailing  wage  rate"  for  labor  or  he  will  not  get  the  contract.  And  in 
addition,  if  there  is  any  dispute  as  to  the  "prevailing  wage  rate,"  the  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  be  accepted  as  final. 

So  far,  so  good;  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  complete  Bill.  It  by  no  means 
covers  the  entire  subject.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  con- 
tractors; those  who  want  to  treat  the  laboring  man  fairly  and  those  who 
want  to  make  every  dollar  they  can  out  of  the  project  they  engage  in,  and 
the  latter  class,  after  the  Bill  was  communicated  to  them,  after  they  secured 
a  contract,  they  immediately  began  to  lower  the  price  of  labor,  to  cut  it  as: 
low  &s  they  dared,  without  at  once  being  stopped  in  their  work,  and  then 
the  issue  was  raised  before  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  were  paying  the  prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  community  in  which  the 
work  was  being  done.  That  issue  was  raised  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
No  doubt  the  contractors  knew  the  prevailing  wage  rate,  but  after  cutting 
them  lower  they  thought  they  might  get  by  and  make  some  money  that  be- 
longed to  the  laboring  man 

Now,  the  question  is  what  should  be  done  with  projects  like  this  one.  It 
eertainly  is  unfair  to  bring  low  price  laborers,  lure  them  from  everywhere 
— that  is  the  way  they  do.  They  lure  them  from  projects  all  over  the  country, 
making  it  much  easier  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  particular  project. 
Now,  to  my  mind,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do  and  that  is  to  extend  this 
tc  all  government  projects. 

(Applause) 

And  I  think  that  ought  to  be  done  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  which 
will  convene  the  first  Monday  in  December.  That  is  not  only  fair  to  Labor, 
but  it  is  fair  to  all  these  communities  in  which  these  projects  are  con- 
structed. Why  should  your  Tri-Cities  here  be  overrun  with  laboring  people 
from  a  thousand  miles  away  when  these  same  laboring  people  receive  hardly 
enough  money  to  pay  their  way  back.  In  most  cases  they  will  not  go  back, 
those  who  come  from  a  distance;  they  are  left  here;  they  become  a  problem 
to  the  community.  Some  interests  in  this  legislation  think  it  will  cost  the 
United  States  more  money.  Possibly  that  is  true.  I  suppose  it  would  be  possible 
to  build  projects  cheaper  if  you  squeeze  the  last  dollar  out  of  the  laboring 
man,  but  I  don't  think  any  right  thinking  man  wants  the  government  to 
build  projects  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  men  in  the  Tri-Cities  here  do  in  civil 
life.  Certainly  you  know  of  no  reason  why  the  government  should  pay  less 
than  the  best  men  pay  in  the  communities  in  which  the  projects  are  to  be 
erected.  This  Bill  never  provided  that  the  government  shall  pay  more  than 
is  paid  by  the  people  in  the  community.  No  one  that  ever  advocated  this 
legislation  asked  that  the  government  pay  more;  it  only  asks  that  the 
government  don't  pay  less  than  is  paid  to  labor  by  other  contractors  in  the 
community.  Personally,  I  feel  that  it  is  fair  to  everybody;  to  the  community, 
to  the  public  and  to  the  government  as  a  government,  to  the  manner  of 
taxation. 

Don't  be  misled  by  some  people  who  claim  they  are  the  only  taxpayers. 
Every  man  and  woman  in  this  audience  is  a  taxpayer,  whether  you  go  to 
the  Treasurer's  Office  or  not.  Every  man  and  woman  who  buys  food  and 
clothing  and  pays  rent  is  an  indirect  taxpayer.  You  make  the  money  with 


which  the  taxes  are  paid  and  you  paj    it  out  and  that  goes  into  theCounty 
Treasury  and  into  the  Treasury  of  the  nation. 

I  an.  very  glad  to  meet  you  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  all  the 
friends    oi    legislation   here    to    help    cover    such   projects   as    are   undertaken 
along  trie  river  front.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause) 

MR.  LEWIS:  Friends,  1  know  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
it  is  encouraging  to  have  one  of  oiu  outstanding  statesmen  in  the  Federal 
Congress  here  oefore  us  give  us  the  assurance  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
our  program,  and  what  he  has  said  to  you.  I  know,  as  a  result  of  past  ex- 
perience, mil  be  carried  out.  As  I  have  stated  to  you  in  introducing  him,  he 
has  always  been  a  loyal  friend  of  Labor. 

There  is  one  thought,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Congressman  Ivy,  r.  that 
we  very  much  appreciate  your  being  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

I  might  say,  just  prior  to  our  adjournment,  here,  that  the  State  of  Iowa. 
sensing  the  conditions  that  existed  within  the  last  few  years,  went  before 
cur  last  Legislative  Assembly  and  advised  the  lawmakers  of  that  body  of 
just  such  conditions  that  are  existing  in  this  locality  today.  In  other  words, 
we  pointea  out  to  the  members  of  the  last  Legislature  in  Iowa  that  the  State 
of  Iowa  itself  was  assisting  in  lowering  the  standard  of  living  for  our  citizen- 
ship and  this  Commonwealth.  We  pointed  out  to  them  that  this  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Iowa  had  been  bringing  in  men  to  do  state  work,  just  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  permitted  to  be  done  here  and  as  a  result  of  that 
our  Legislature  in  the  State  of  Iowa  passed  a  law  that  went  into  effect 
immediately.  Before  I  get  into  that  I  want  to  say  that  we,  as  a  result  of 
investigation,  found  in  the  largest  department  that  we  had  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  eighty-five  per  cent  of  men  employed  in  that  department  during  the 
years  of  1929  avml930  came  from  out  of  the  slate  of  Iowa.  So,  my  friends, 
we  thought  it  was  time  for  as  to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Iowa 
Legislature  and  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  we  convinced  them  that  the  policy 
was  wrong  and  the  State  of  Iowa  passed  a  law  that  provides  now  that  be- 
fore anyone  can  work  on  a  public  project  of  the  State  of  Iowa  they  must 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  for  six  months. 

(Applause) 

I  am  in  hopes  that  the  Federal  Congress  will  consider  this  in  the  light 
that  the  Iowa  Legislature  considered  it.  And  today  I  am  saying  to  you  that 
every  public  project  of  the  State  of  Iowa  has  not  one  person  out  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  chat  is  employed  on  that  project,  and  we  are  hoping  that  the 
National  Congress  will  think  in  those  terms  and  protect  us  against  a  con- 
dition that  is  in  actuality  existing  here  in  this  community  today. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  adjourn  the  meeting;  to  be  convened  at  two  i  clock. 

MR.  HENNEBERG:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  adjourn,  may  I  be  given 
the  floor  for  two  minutes  to  supplement  our  Congressman  speaker. 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes,  Mr.  Henneberg,  from  388  National  Association  pf 
Electricians. 

MR.  HENNEBERG:  I  wish  to  say,  in  connection  with  the  law  which 
the  Congressman  has  just  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly,  to  m:; 
mind,  there  is  no  difference  between  public  buildings  and  construction.  A 
building,  be  in  v;  erected  is  under  construction.  And  I  want  to  say  also,  if  the 
Supreme    Court   ruled    against  Labor   we    shall   insist   that   judges    shall    be 


piaccd  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  that  favor  Labor  and  Labor  Legislation 

Instead  of  contractors.  On  the  other  hand,  Andrew  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  came  to  our  rescue.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the  con- 
tractors slashed  labor  wages  right  and  left,  he  wouldn't  adhere  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  of  Labor;,  he ;  came  to  the  rescue  -and  -said  the 
Treasury  will  not  pay  that.  , 

MR.  STROM:  If  there  are  any  members  from  other  states,  who  have 
resolutions  they  wish  tc  present,  I  wish  they  would  leave  them  with  the 
Secretary  during'  the  noon  recess. 

Fcr  the  information  of  the  delegates  here,  1  want  to  say  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  looms  here  where  you  can  meet  and  get  together.  The  carpenters  have 
loom  204,  right  on  tni.-  mezanriine  floor,  where  the  carpenters  can  gather 
together. 

The  iron  workers,  sheet  metal  workers,  engineers  and  plumbers  have  room 
216.  that's  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  lobby.  The  electrical  workers  have 
room  220;  the  painters  have  room  224,  and  Mack's  room  is  210. 

(Whereupon  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  two  o'clock  P.  M.) 

TWO  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

CHAIRMAN:      The  meeting  will  please    come  to  order. 

GEORGE  C.  OTTENS  of  the  Carpenters'  Organization:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  matters  for  which  we  have  gathered  here,  the 
vast  amount  of  work  we  have  before  us  and  that  we  must  utilize  every 
minute.  I  would  offer  a  motion  that  we  go  into  permanent  organization  that 
will  permit  the  committees  to  work  in  conformity  with  the  purpose  for  which 
we  are  gathered  here. 

VOICE:     I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRxMAN:  You  heard  The  motion  that  has  been  regularly  seconded. 
Are  there  any  remarks?   As  many  as  favor  the  motion  say  "Aye." 

(WTlnch  motion  was  duly  carried.) 

SECRETARY  KING:  We  have  some  resolutions  here.  The  first  com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  headed  by  Herman  Armburster,  as  Chairman,  from 
the  Electrical  Workers   at    Springfield,   Illinois,  and  on  that   Committee  are: 

Herman  Armburster,    Elects  ical   Workers,   Springfield,    Illinois. 

Roy  Wier,  Central   Labor   Union,   Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Robert  Johns,  Tri-City  Carpenters  D.  C,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

W.  C.  Ogden,  Painters  I.    U.  No.  744,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

W.  W.  Reynolds,  Carpenters  No.  523,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Ernest  Bowerman,  Carpenters  D.  C,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

M.  J.  Walsh,  Carpenters  D.  C,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Charles  Moore,  Central  Body,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Claus  Reif,  Carpenters  No.  772,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

H,  J.  Winterbottom,  Electrical  No.  145,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Ed.  Singleton,  Carpenters  No.  241.  Moline,  Illinois. 

James  Cawley,  Bricklayc  is  No.  7,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

J.  M.  Stubblelield,  Carpenters  No.  1904,  N.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Pres.  B.  T.  C. 

Harry  Passmore,  Iron  Workers  No.  Ill,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

S.  II.  Howell,  Street  Railway  Employes  No.  312,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

CHAIRMAN:  May  !  suggest  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  come 
forward  and  get  these  resolutions,  please; 
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VOICE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  something  that  I  would  like  very  much 
to  say.  It  would  not  take  very  long  to  get  before  your  Resolutions  Committee 
before  they  retire.  It  is  something  along  the  line  of  education  and  would  be 
helpful  if  the  suggestions  are  mF.de. 

CHAIRMAN:     We  will  be  glad  to  help  you  after  the  resolutions. 

-SECRET ARi*  KING:     Resolutions  Committee  Number  2. 

James  M.  Clancy,  B.  T.  C,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

H.  G.  Lindeman.  Carpenters  D.  C,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

W.  R.  McCoy,  Iron  Workers  No.  10,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

T.  J.  McKnight,  Building  Laborers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  H.  LaHeist,  Central  Body,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Arthur  F.  Grieger,  Carpenters  No.  174,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

J.  H.  Abrams,  Central  Body,  Hannibal,  Missouri. 

J.  E.  Wood,  Electrical  Workers  No.  145,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Fred  Swearingen,  Engineers  No.  426,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Roy  Alcott,  Carpenters  No.  241,  Moline,  Illinois. 

A.  B.  Miller,  Central  Body,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

L.  R.  Ackiey,  Painters  No.  676,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Dan  Chapman.  Iron  Workers  No.  Ill,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Frank  Martens,  Plumbers  No.  387,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

George  Plambeck,  Glass  Workers  No.  581,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

This  resloution  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Middle  West  have  lon^' 
been  organized  to  promote  inland  waterway  navigation  and  we  see  here  at 
Rock  Island  and  Davenport  the  results  of  their  organization  in  securing  from 
Congress  the  needed  legislation  and  appropriations  to  make  water  trans- 
portation possible  in  the  Middle  West,  a  project  made  necessary  by  reasor 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  what  the  manufacturers  and  shippers  have  accom- 
plished thu  their  organization,  Labor  should  accomplish  thru  a  similar 
organization. 

Whereas,  improvement  of  the  rivers  of  the  Middle  West  will  no  doubt 
be  of  benefit  to  the  shippers,  but  unless  Labor  conditions  are  materially 
altered  these  same  improvements  will  only  tend  to  lower  our  wages;  there- 
fore, our  iking  standard.  It,  therefore,  becomes  incumbent  and  necessary 
for  labor  in  these  Middle  States  to  likewise  organize  as  a  unit  to  protect  our 
wage  scales  and  standard  of  Jiving, 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  we  proceed  to  form  a  perman- 
ent organization,  such  organization  to  take  up  the  questions  of  wage  scales, 
trade  and  jurisdiction  over  work  and  location;  legislation,  both  state  and 
federal,  as  applied  to  river  work.  To  start  this  organization  there  shall  be 
created  at  this  Conference  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  state  of  every  Building  Trades,  who  shall  meet  im- 
mediately after  this  Conference  adjourns,  organize  and  transact  the  business 
as  directed  and  instructed  by  this  Conference.  Every  trade  engaged  upon 
this  River  Work  should  immediately  determine  the  scale  of  wage  to  apply 
and  if  possible  establish  a  uniform  scale  for  the  entire  project. 

(Signed)  Harry  Strom,  Carpenters  No.  241,  Moline,  111. 
G.  E.  Smull,  Structural  Iron  Workers. 

SECRETARY  KING:  This  is  the  third  Committee,  headed  by  Maurice 
Cassiday,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  B.  T.  C. 

Aaron  S.  Thrig,  Carpenters  D.  C,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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Carl  Hoschek,  Bricklayers   \To.  10,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Jas.  J.  Harrell,  Electrical  Workers,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Wm.  Kuriger,  Central  Body,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Matt  Strohm,  Central  Body,  Peru,  Illinois. 

Elmer   Hess,  Carpenters   No.  253,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

W.  Wright,  Carpenters  No.  174,  .Toilet,  Illinois. 

H.  R.  Livingston,  Engineers  No.  101,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Clyde  B.  Judkins,  Iron  Workers  No.  67,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Monte  Collin,  Plumbers  No.  211,  Moline,  Illinois. 

E.  L.  Smith,  Electrical  Workers  No.  145,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

R.  A.  Hendrickson,  Lathers  No.  197,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Roy  Miller,  Plasterers  No.  26,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Jacob  Paulsen,  Carpenters  No.  4,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Harry  J.  Gill,  Central  Labor  Lmion,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  two  Resolutions  for  this  Committee  are: 

"WHEREAS,  with  millions  of  out-  fellow  citizens  out  of  employment,  for 
no  fault  of  their  own;  with  a  winter  approaching  which  in  many  thousands 
of  cases  constitute  the  third  winter  to  meet  with  depleted  savings,  with  no 
immediate  prospect  ot  a  revival  of  industry;  with  loss  of  confidence  in  our 
economic  structure;  with  pangs  of  hunger  gnawing;  with  uncertainty  and 
fear  breaking  down  their  moral  resistance;  with  the  immediate  prospects 
of  losing  their  homes  or  being  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent;  to  become 
recipients  of  public  charity;  this  nation  with  more  wheat  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with;  with  more  cotton  than  can  be  profitably  marketed;  with  the 
prospect  of  legislation  to  restrict  the  acreages  of  needed  and  useful  crops 
to  prevent  an  already  glutted  market;  with  all  of  our  expanded  facilities  iF 
producing  all  of  the  needs  of  our  People,  and  now,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  condition  that  calls  for  extraordinary  measures  for  relief; 

WHEREAS,  were  it  so  that  the  general  welfare  of  so  many  millions  of 
our  citizens  were  so  placed  by  some  foreign  power,  the  entire  resources  of 
our  Federal  Government  could  and  would  be  used  for  their  relief.  Congress 
did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  to  prosecute 
a  war  and  war  measures  are  chiefly  destructive  of  human  life  and, 

WHEREAS,  in  this  instance  it  is  a  question  of  saving  human  life 
and  restoring  that  confidence  in  our  political  and  economic  institutions,  a 
confidence  that  reflects  itself  in  our  patriotic  soldiers  in  time  of  national 
defense  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  preamble  and  Section  8  of  our  National  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  Congress  "shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  these  United  States,"  and 

WHEREAS,  William  Randolph  Hearst  has  proposed  that  Congress  im- 
mediately float  a  five  billion  dollar  loan  to  inaugurate  a  Public  Works  Pro- 
gram to  relieve  the  dire  distress  confronting  our  people, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  Mid-West  Deep  Waterway  La- 
bor Conference  that  we  endorse  the  program  of  Mr.  Hearst  as  a  much 
needed  measure  of  relief,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  five  billion  dollars 
will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  we  implore  Congress 
immediately  to  start  a  program   involving  ten  billion  for  Public  improve- 
ments and  limiting  employment  on  same  to  bona  fide  American  citizens. 
(Signed)  James  T.  Harrell,  I.  B.  E.  W.  Local  No.  34. 
K.  Erwin,  I.  B.  E.  W.  Local  No.  34. 
H.  Holligan,  I.  B.  F.  W.  Local  No.  34. 
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SECRETARY     KING:     The  second   Resolution   is: 

WHEREAS,  widespread  conditions  of  unemployment  are  contributing  to 
the    National    depression,    whil<  and    harbor    works    of   improvement 

authorize  ngress    and    undertaken    by   the    Government    remain    un- 

completed, and 

WHEREAS,  the  benefits  which  Labor  in  this  or  any  other  section  will 
obtain  from  such  works  of  improvement  will  be  seriously  delayed  unles- 
Congr  ample  funds  for  their  intensive  ion,  and. 

WHEREAS,  the  present  uncertain  and  inadequate  appropriation  of  fund; 
results  in  piece-meal  construction  work,  which  is  wasteful,  uneconomic  and 
indefinite  from  any  standpoint, 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  Midwest  Deep  Waterway  Labor 
Confer*  ss     ibled  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  October  31,  1931,  in  conference 

with  -  itatives  of  commerce  and  industry  in  this  valley,  that  the  Con- 

gress of  tne  United  States  be  respectfully  urged  to  adopt  the  financial  plan 
set  forth  in  the  Shipstead-Mansrieid  Bill,  which  provides  for  the  issuance 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  $500,000,000  in  bonds,  to  be  sold  as  funds  are 
needed  to  supplement  appropriations,  so  that  each  year  for  five  years,  or 
longer  if  necessary,  to  complete  meritorious  waterway  projects  adopted  by 
Congress,  there  shall  be  available  ample  funds  for  the  intensive  prosecution 
of  these  important  and  reproductive  public  works,  to  the  end  that  labor  and 
industry  may  be  given  employment  during  the  present  emergency  and  until 
harbor  program  of  the  government  is  completed. 

{ Signed)  Ben  Jacobson,   Tri-City  Federation   of  Labor 
Maurice  J.  Cassidy,  W.  L.  B.  T.  C. 
J.  A.  Madigan,  Sec'y  Engineers,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SECRETARY  KING:  This  Shipstead-Mansfield  Bill,  I  have  a  telegram 
here  which   Mr.  Strom  just  recei  m  Henrick  Shipstead. 

"Regret  .n\  inability  to  attend-  Conference.  Will  appreciate  your 
favorable  consideration  on  my  Bond  Bill  which  was  number  5082 
in  last  Session,  providing  for  $500,000,000  bond  issue  to  complete 
waterways  authorized  by  Congress  in  last  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill. 
This  in  tny  opinion  is  one  of  most  constructive  measures  for  relief 
of  unemployment  and  agriculture. 

Henrik  Shipstead" 

Here  is  that     resolution  that  was  intended  for  Herman  Armburster. 

A  Resolution  proposing  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Prevailing  Wage  Bill  shall 
apply  to  all  Government  Projects. 

WrHEREAS,  the  Davis-Bacon  Prevailing  Wage  Law  applies  only  to  build- 
ing of  over  $5,000.00,  and 

WrHEREAS,  a  large  portion  of  the  many  millions  of  federal  funds  appro 
priated  for  public  works  in  the  United  Spates  and  Territorial  possessions  is 
for  public  work:;  other  than  buildings, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Midwest  Deep  Waterways 
Conference,  at  its  session  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  October  31st  and  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1031.  favor  the  extension  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Prevailing  Wage  Lav 
to  all  Federal  projects,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED.  That  the  Midwest  Deep  Waterways  Con- 
ference  is  authorized   to  petition   Congress  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Pre- 
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vailing'  Wage  Lav.   so  as  to  makt   it  applicable  to  all  Federal  proje 
Submitted  by: 

Maurice  J.  Cassidy,  Building  Trades  Council,  St.  Louis,  Missoui 
Michael  J.  Walsh/ 

Harry  G.  Linderman,  Carpenters  District  Council,  St.  Louis. 
J.  L.  Wilson,  Carpenters  Local  No.  168. 
J.  M.  Slubblefielo.  City  Building  Trades  Council. 

W   J.  Stuhr,  Engineers  Local  No.  315. 
J.  R.  Rauch,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 
J.  A.  Madigan,  Engineer.--.  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
E.  J.  Alcorn,  Engineers  Local,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

M.  D.  Cox,  International  Hod  Tamers    District  Council,  Granite   City,  111. 
H.  Pinkerton,  Granite  City,  111. 
Theodore  Nischevitz,  Edwardsville,  Illinois. 
SECRETARY  KING:     This  is  Committee  Number  4: 
H.  S.  Helgesen,  Painters  L.  U.  No.  9,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Howard  Pinkerton,  Tri-County  Carpenters  D.  C,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 
Ray  Heffner,  Iron  Workers  No.  46,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
Ellis  Bachman,  B.  T.  C,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
G.  F.  Ramsey,  Electrical  Workers,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Earl  C.  Childres,  Carpenters  No.  61,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
L.  E.  Heuggett,  Plumbers  No.  384,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
E.  J.  Alcorn,  Engineers  No.  426,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
Charles  Nichols,  Bricklayers  No.  7,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
Henry  Haas,  Hod  Carrier,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
Conrad  Larson,  Carpenters  No.  260,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 
Arthur  Gardner.  Painters  No.  502,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
Chas.  R.  Hagerty,  Sheet  Metal  No.  91,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
Wm.  Maynard,  Iron  Workers  No.  Ill,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
Geo.  Van  Dam,  Carpenters  No.  241,  Moline,  Illinois. 
J.  J.  Bartley,  Machinists  No.  81,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
W.  P.  Hammond,  Machinists  No.  SI,  Rock   Island,  Illinois. 

This  Resolution  is: 

WHEREAS,  the  subject  which  is  engaging  the  thought  of  our  greatest 
economists  and  financial  experts  is  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  government,  and 

WHEREAS,  we  share   the   belief  that    the   cost  of  government  can,  to   a 
very  great  extent,  be  reduced  by  an  applied  policy  of  utilizing  the  scientific 
knowledge,  the  personnel  and  facilities  embraced  within  our  various  govern 
mental  departments,  whose  efficiency  has  been  thoroughly  proven   in  many 
important  instances,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  nothing  short  of  neglectful  to  maintain  in  practical  idle- 
ness so  many  publicly  owned  establishments  erected  to  serve  the1  people,  as, 
for  instance  our  various  navy  yards  and  arsenals,  one  of  which,  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,  may  be  mentioned,  with  a  valuation  of  over  $250,000,000,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  much  of  the  material  required  for  public  use  might  be  man- 
ufactured there,  resulting  in  a  direct  saving  in  cost,  and  putting  to  use 
these  more  or  less  idle  establishments, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  this  Conference  go  on  record  as 
supporting  the  proposition  that  proper  legislation  be  enacted  which  would 
remove-  the  so-called  Contract  System  from  our  government's  business  policy 


and  instead  make  it  ?nandatory  that  all  public  engineering  projects,  and  all 
articles  manufactured  by  the  government,  and  the  furnishing  of  all  material 
of  non-commercial  nature,  be  confined  to  the  proper  Department  of  Govern- 
ment. 
(Signed) 

Harry  S.  Helgesen 

L.  E.  Huggert 

E.  C.  Chiiders 

•John  F.  Wemmie 

J.  J.  Bartloy 

Arthur  E.  Gardner 

E.  J.  Alcorn 

Charles  K.  Nichols 

Henry  T.  Hamman 

G.  F.  Ramsey 
SECRETARY  KING:     Committee  Number  5: 
William  Griebling,  Mason  City. 
John  F.  Kelly,  Joliet. 

I.  A.  Madigan,  Engineers  Local  No.  101,  Kansas  City. 
J.  L.  Wilson,  Carpenters  Local  No.  168,  Kansas  City. 
F.  R.  Rausch,  Central  Body,  St.  Louis. 
W.  L.  Her.ning,  Central  Body,  Kewanee,  Illinois. 
C.  J.  Bradley,  Carpenters  No.  253,  Omaha. 
George  Ely.  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
John  Noonan,  Utica,  Illinois. 
B.  G   Jennings,  Carpenters  No.  4.  Davenport. 
Tony  Peterson. 

A.  M.  Dean,  Plumbers  No.  24,  Moline. 
The  Resolution  is: 

WHEREAS,  the  civilized  world  is  experiencing  a  grotesque  and  uncallec- 
for  situation  called  a  "depression,"  and  it  is  also  notable  that  every  one  is 
not  affected,  as  can  be  attested  to  by  the  attendance  of  our  national  sports 
and  places  of  amusement,  and 

WHEREAS,  wage  earners  in  the  Building  Trades  and  allied  industry,  as 
well  as  the  employer  in  these  industries  have  suffered  the  most  from  lack  of 
employment  and  business  in  connection  therewith,  and, 

WHEREAS,  Agriculture,  which  supports  some  thirty-two  million  people, 
is  also  seriously  depressed,  caused,  primarily,  by  low  prices  for  farm  com 
modities,  and 

WHEREAS,  this  low  price  reflects  itself  in  reduced  orders  for  new  farm 
machinery  which  in  turn  is  reflected  in  closed  factories  manufacturing  farm 
machinery,  and 

WHEREAS,  there  has  been  and  there  still  is  a  concerted  program  of  wage 
reduction  sweeping  over  our  country,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  further  pro- 
long the  distress  which  has  afflicted  our  people;  with  millions  of  people  out 
of  employment,  wage  reductions  for  those  who  are  now  employed,  will 
eventually  place  more  people  out  of  employment  in  direct  ratio  to  wage  re- 
ductions made,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  an  economic  fact  that  prosperity  for  an  entire  nation  is 
dependent  solely  and  entirely  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  great  bulk 
of  its  citizens,  and 
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WHEREAS,  the  great  bulk  of  the  citizens  of  any  nation  constitute  the 
working  or  producing  class.,  it  must  naturally  follow  that  their  buying  power 
must  not  be  impaired, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  Midwest  Deep  Waterway  La- 
bor Conference  that  we  condemn  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  wild  orgy  of 
wage  reductions  which  is  now  sweeping  over  our  beloved  country  as  eco- 
nomically unsound,  and  will  only  further  prolong  the  recovery  of  prosperity 
which  is  so  necessary  to  our  national  welfare,  and, 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  we  memorialize  Congress  to  prevent 
any  retrenchment  in  Public  expenditure,  if  such  retrenchment  will  produce 
more  unemployment. 
(Signed) 

Harry  S.  Helgeson. 

Painters  Union  No.  9, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

There  are  two  Resolutions  in  this  Committee.  The  second  one  is: 

WHEREAS,  for  the  last  two  years  there  has  existed  in  our  country  a 
situation  affecting  the  Banking  Institutions  to  such  an  extent  that  depositors 
iaith  in  the  stability  of  our  financial  institutions  have  been  seriously  shaken  to 
such  an  extent  that  for  the  last  year  withdrawals  have  reached  the  stupen- 
dous figures  of  over  five  billions  of  dollars,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  money  now  outside  of  the  banks,  and  considered  being  in 
circulation  is  over  one  billion  dollars  more  than  the  five  year  average,  it  is 
very  evident  that  a  great  amount  of  this  sum  is  being  hoarded,  much  to  the 
distress  of  our  banks  and  credit  facilities  needed  to  promote  building  and 
business  activities,  and 

WHEREAS,  there  are  in  this  country  financial  institutions  which  are  with- 
standing the  depression  and  in  whom  the  people  have  unlimited  confidence. 
These  institutions  are  rapidly  becoming  the  strongest  financial  institutions 
in  history.  We  have  reference  to  the  Insurance  Companies,  and 

WHEREAS,  these  institutions  have  become  wealthy  from  the  premium 
money  over  indemnity  risk,  together  with  sound  instruments,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  principle  of  Insurance  that  we  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention.  Real  insurance  spells  confidence,  and 

WHEREAS,  that  which  is  really  needed  to  again  start  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry is  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  banking  institutions, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  Midwest  Deep  Waterway  Labor 
Conference,  held  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  October  31st  and  November  1st, 
1931,  that  we  favor  our  National  Government  assume  complete  control  over 
our  monetary  and  credit  systems,  by  causing  the  banks  of  the  country  to 
insure  the  funds  of  their  depositors  with  our  National  Government  in  like 
maimer  as  Insurance  Companies  carry  the  risks  of  individuals,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  sufficient  percentage  of  the  interest 
paid  to  depositors  on  their  deposits  be  used  by  our  Federal  Government  thru 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  be  used  as  a  fund  to  assure  every  depositor 
the  security  of  their  deposits,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
every  member   of   Congress   and   urge   immediate   consideration   of   this    or 
similar  proposals  to  restore  confidence  in  the  people  of  the  nation. 
(Signed)  H.  E.  Behrens,  Machinists  No.  388. 
G.  E.  Smull,  Iron  Workers  No.  111. 
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Next  Committee  is  headed  by  F.  E.  Gastron,  President  Iowa  State  Council 
of  Carpenters,  and  consists  of: 

Al  Towers,  Trades  and  Labor,  Bellville,  Illinois. 

Charles  C.  Kratzer,  Building  Trades  Council,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Walter  Anderson,  Building  Trades  Council,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Edward  Btitzke,  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  50,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

James  Edwards,  Carpenters  No.  18,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

T.  F.  Becker,  Central  Body,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

C.  G.  Peterson,  Carpenters  D.  C,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Chas.  Beck,  Plumbers  No.  294,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Ruben  Stouse,  Electrical  Workers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Lee  Rainbow,  Carpenters  No.  1069,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

W.  Let,  Central  Body.  Clinton.  Iowa. 

Peter  P.  Studahar,  Iron  Workers  No.  Ill,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Charles  Graham,  Bricklayers  No.  7,  Rock  Island.  Illinois. 

Chas.  Christensen,  Carpenters  No.  4,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Fred  Garrard,  Painters  No.  670,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  Resolution  is: 

WHEREAS,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department  has  ruled 
that  wages  paid  on  river  improvement  should  be  the  same  as  paid  by  our 
Federal  Government  on  work  of  a  similar  nature  and  he  has  further  stated 
{hat  the  wages  paid  by  the  Merritt-Chapman-Whitney  Corporation  on  the 
Locks  Job  ac  Rock  Island  were  the  prevailing  wages,  and 

WHEREAS,  practically  all  the  employes  of  our  Federal  Government  on 
work  of  a  similar  nature  as  this  river  work  are  civil  service  employes  who 
enjoy  benefits  not  accorded  to  per  diem  employes,  and 

WHEREAS,  these  benefits  such  as  sick  leave,  vacation  with  full  pay,  and 
being  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  are  not  affected  by  weather  conditions  and 
lack  of  material,  etc.  Also  these  employes  are  entitled  to  retirement  pay 
after  thirty  years  of  service  amounting  up  to  as  high  as  $100.00  per  month 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and 

WHEREAS,  per  diem  employes  and  employes  of  private  contractors  on 
Government  contracts  do  not  receive  the  same  benefits  as  Civil  Service  em- 
ployes, but  are  subject  to  weather  conditions  and  lay-offs  over  which  they 
have  no  control,  neither  are  they  entitled  to  retirement  pay,  even  though  they 
have  worked  over  thirty  years  on  similar  employment, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  Midwest  Deep  Waterway  Labor 
Conference,  held  in  the  Blackhawk  Hotel  in  the  City  of  Davenport,  on  Oct- 
<urt>.  3) st  and  November  1st,  1931,  that  employes  for  contractors  on  Govern- 
ment projects  should  and  ought  to  receive  a  wage  commensurate  with  that 
-.vhich  is  paid  to  Civil  Service  employes.  This  can  only  be  done  when  the 
individual  employe  for  private  contractors  on  Government  projects  receives 
a  wage,  greater  in  extent  on  the  per  diem  basis,  to  recompense  such  employs 
for  services  rendered  so  that  his  yearly  compensation  equals  that  of  the  Civil 
Service  employe,  together  with  a  sufficient  surplus  to  provide  for  retirement, 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 


every  member   >f  Congress,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  War  Department. 
(Signed)   Carl  F.  Kcding;  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec.  Local  No.  4,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

J.  Suchanek,  Rec.  Secy  Carpenters  Local  No.  241,  Moline,  Illinois. 
C.  A.  Snyder,  607  U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A.,  Hannibal,  Missouri 
Paul  D.  Walker,  607  U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A.,  Hannibal,  Missouri. 
Chas.  H.  Day,  607  U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A.,  Hannibal,  Missouri. 
G.  C.  Thomas,  607  U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A.,  Hannibal.  Missouri 
J.  E.  Roetting,  1804  8th  Street,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

SECRETARY  KING:  With  reference  to  the  Resolutions,  the  Committees 
will  report  tomorrow  morning   There  will  be  no  report  of  Committees  today. 

CHAIRMAN:  We  are  at  this  time  very  fortunate  indeed  in  having  with 
us  on  the  occasion  of  this  Conference  one  of  the  outstanding  Statesmen  from 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Illinois.  He  has  during  his  public  life  endeavored 
to  bring  about  laws  that  would  benefit  the  people  in  general,  and  has  sue 
ceeded  on  many  occasions  in  bringing  about  such  legislation.  I  now  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  and  presenting  to  you  Congressman  John  C. 
Allen  of  the  Fourteenth  District  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

(Applause) 

CONGRESSMAN  ALLEN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  deem 
it  a  great  honor  and  a  great  privilege  to  be  present  here  this  afternoon,  anu 
to  meet  with  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  one  of  the 
three  great  groups  that  make  up  our  country.  We  all  know  that  we  are  not 
quite  evenly  divided,  but  three  great  groups  that  total  many  millions  of 
people. 

First,  we  have  the  great  Agricultural  group  that  in  one  of  these  Resolu- 
tions was  mentioned,  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  nation  of 
ours,  and  that  group  totals  some  thirty-two  millions  of  people.  Then  there 
is  a  great  commercial  or  industrial  group,  and  then  the  great  group  of 
Labor  that  is  so  wonderfully  represented  here  this  afternoon.  And  I  may 
say  that  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  ever  had  of  meeting  with  a  group 
of  men  ana  women  who  are  bound  together  by  this  great  organization  thai 
has  done  so  much  for  Labor  and  so  much  for  this  great  nation  of  ours. 

It  is  my  privilege  foi  the  past  eight  years  to  represent  the  Fourteenth 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  When  you  cross  the  bridge  over  intr 
Illinois  you  are  in  my  district  and  the  Tri-Cities,  Moline,  Rock  Island  and 
Davenport  have  become  a  part  of  my  very  life,  and  this  district  that  I  ret: 
••esent  is  perhaps  as  evenly  divided  as  any  district  in  the  Midwest  or  per- 
haps in  the  Union,  in  this,  that  in  this  district  that  I  represent  are  some 
of  the  great  industries,  some  of  the  greatest  industries  in  this  country;  ir 
this  dis:rict  are  some  of  the  best  and  most  productive  agricultural  section.; 
of  Illinois  and  of  the  nation,  and  with  the  industries  that  are  in  these  Tri- 
Oities  arc  the  homes  and  the  lives  of  men  that  are  represented  here  today. 
,\nd  in  my  work  in  Congress  I  have  had  my  ears  tuned  at  all  times  not  to 
one  group,  but  to  all  groups  that  are  represented  in  this  great  district;  and 
here  we  are  today,  with  a  most  -ezious  proposition,  and  as  I  was  sitting  here 
waiting  to  be  called  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  no  time  for  a  speaker  to 
indulge  in  any  bunk  or  in  any  generalities.  We  are  face  to  face  with  a  mighty 
problem  in  this  nation  of  ours,  and  not  only. in  our  nation  but  in  the  world 
at  large.  Some  of  them  are  most  staggering.  Plans  are  being  considered 
that  are  international  in   their    scope  and  it  would  be   silly  for   me  to   posv> 


here  as  a  prophet  or  as  an  expert  on  some  of  the  plans  that  are  m  the  mak- 
ing but  I  am  just  wondering  if  these  two  years  that  are  now  drawing  to  a 
close  have  not  brought  us  all  to  a  more  serious  consideration  of  what  Kfe 
is  made  of  and  if  people  of  our  nation  and  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
coming  to  a  realization  that  we  are  all  dependent  upon  one  another,  and  so. 
as  these  resolutions  have  been  read  I  listened  with  marked  interest. 

I  am  only  one  of  435  member?  of  Congress.  It  would  be  bunk  and  silly 
for  me  to  tell  you  I  could  bring  about  these  changes  with  431  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  but  I  can  go  back  to  Congress  with  my  heart  interest 
in  what  is  of  interest  to  you  gentlemen,  and  that  is  my  purpose. 

I  know  that  you  are  going  to  be  favored  this  afternoon  by  other  speakers 
who  perhaps  have  prepared  a  more  finished  address  than  my  general  re- 
maiks,  and  I  don't  want  to  encroach  upon  your  time.  I  would  rather  pose 
here  as  one  who  will  represent  you  people  as  best  I  can.  Further  than  that 
I  cannot  go.  I  came  back  from  my  short  session  of  Congress  with  a  feeling 
that  I  had  accomplished  for  my  people,  for  my  constituents,  a  fair  showing. 
You  know,  the  short  session  of  Congress  is  short.  We  convene  in  December 
and  adjourn  in  March;  but  I  brought  back  legislation  that  will  give  to  East 
Moline  a  new  Federal  Building,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  a  local  architect 
having  the  work  confined  to  Rock  Island  and  Rock  Island  County.  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  Bill  and  an  appropriation  for  a  bridge  from  Moline 
to  the  Arsenal  Island.  I  have  had  allocated  a  new  Federal  Building  in  Moline 
and  I  will  have  a  new  and  enlarged  Federal  Building  allocated,  as  it  is 
promised,  for  Rock  Isand  City-  $87,500.00  for  the  little  city  of  Milan,  that 
will  take  away  from  that  city  the  menace  of  floods,  floods  that  have  been  a 
menace  to  that  city  for  over  thirty  years.  In  accomplishing  those  things  T 
never  had  any  idea  that  those  projects  as  they  are  moving  along  toward 
completion  would  not  give  to  Labor  in  the  Tri-Cities  the  prevailing  wage. 

We  had  some  correspondence  with  the  Departments  regarding  conditions 
and  the  opinions  and  claims,  and  no  doubt  rightly  so,  that  have  arisen  since 
some  of  this  work  was  started. 

Now,  with  that  little  outline,  and  without  getting  back  to  anything  that 
would  appear  to  be  general  in  my  talk,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  organizers 
of  this  meeting.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  demonstration  on  your  parts,  and 
now  let's  get  together  in  formulating  a  final  group  of  resolutions  or  peti- 
tions to  Congress;  get  them  down  as  near  to  a  feasible  proposition  as.  is 
possible.  Perhaps  we  will  have  to  give  a  little  here  and  there,  but  present 
to  your  Congressmen  and  to  your  Senators  your  wishes,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  temper  of  the  people  today  is  to  do  more  than  they  have  ever  done 
before  in  bringing  back  to  the  people  back  home  the  justice  that  they  ex- 
pect and  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  I  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN:  Congressman  Allen,  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiments  cf 
this  delegation  when  I  say  that  the  words  of  your  splendid  address  were 
most  instructive,  ana  we  are  glad  to  know  that  you  have  accomplished  so 
much  for  them  in  the  past,  and  the  fact  that  you  have,  gives  us  confidence 
that  you  will  do  more  in  the  future. 

We  also  are  pleased  and  fortunate  indeed  in  having  with  us  another  dis- 
tinguished member  of  our  National  Congress,  one  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Flood  Control  of  the  Mississippi  River.  You  can  understand  that  it  is  his 
province   to   see   to   it   that   this   beautiful,    majestic   stream   known    as    the 
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Father  of  Waters  will  not  flood  us  out  once  in  a  while,  and  I  think  perhaps 
he  has  a  great  task  ahead  of  him,  and  from  what  I  understand  from  those 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  him,  who  have  known  him  throughout  his  life, 
that  he  is  qualified,  as  well  a3  any  man  at  least,  to  bring  about  the  needed 
repairs,  so  that  our  beautiful  stream  will  not  trouble  us  any  longer. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  and  presenting  to  you  Congressman 
Frank  Reid,  of  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District.  (Applause) 

CONGRESSMAN  REID:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  If  I  would 
do  what  the  Chairman  ?aid  I  could.  I  would  not  be  a  Representative;  I  would 
be  a  Creator. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  and  one  of  you.  Look  me  over.  I  am  a  member 
of  Local  175  of  the  International  Hod  Carriers,  Builders  and  Common  La- 
borers of  America.   (Applause) 

And  I  made  my  first  Labor  Union  speech  in  1903;  I  have  never  regretted 
it.  Some  people  advise  people  who  are  going  to  do  service  to  the  public  to 
keep  away  from  the  Union.  Now,  if  a  fellow  like  I  can  last  all  these  years, 
having  started  in  1903,  just  see  what  a  smart  fellow  could  do  if  he  got  in 
the  Union.  (Applause) 

Now,  I  am  going  to  play  the  role  of  preacher.  The  trouble  we  are  in  is 
our  own  fault.  Now  in  1900-1903  and  from  that  time  the  Labor  Unions  were 
alive;  every  workman  was  on  the  job  continuously  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  workmen.  Ana  now  you  have  been  dead  in  your  skins  for  the  last  ten 
years.  (Applause) 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Resurrection  is  on  the  way  because  there  is  no 
body  of  men  in  the  world  that  has  so  much  power  as  the  Union  workmen, 
in  the  community,  in  the  county,  in  the  state,  in  the  nation,  and  in  the  world, 
if  you  want  to  take  it  on.  As  for  me  today,  I  stand  for  America  and,  if  nee- 
cessary,  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  Now,  it  is  alright  to  take  care  of  everybody 
if  you  can,  and  when  you  talk  abouc  our  Internationalism,  I  am  great  on 
xhat,  for  good-will  and  all  that,  but,  to  my  idea,  we  have  to  take  care  of  our 
folks  at  home  first  and  then,  if  we  have  any  surplus,  we  can  send  it  abroad. 
(Applause) 

I  have  been  on  the  job  continuously  since  the  short  session.  The  first  job 
I  had  of  this  kind  I  was  down  in  Memphis  with  "Alfalfa"  Bill,  the  Governor 
of  Oklahoma.  I  was  elected  and  I  had  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  of  act- 
ing as  Chairman  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Unemployment  Conference,  and 
you  might  wonder  how  a  fellow  like  I  could  get  that  job.  Well,  I  will  tell 
you  why.  Out  of  300  delegates  there  were  298  Democrats  and  two  Republi- 
cans. (Laughter)  One  Republican  was  made  temporary  Chairman  and  I  was 
made  permanent  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  explained  to  them;  that  was  easy.  It 
took  298  Democrats  to  offset  only  two  Republicans. 

Now,  I  haven't  any  set  address;  I  didn't  even  know  that  I  was  going  to 
talk  or  what  I  was  going  to  talk  about  until  somebody  told  me  at  lunch 
time,  when  I  met  Congressman  Kopp — there  is  your  sterling  leader — you 
people  ought  to  be  prcud  of  him.  He  is  interested  in  Labor  Unions  and  to 
him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  put  into  effect  what  little  of  this  wage  law 
we  have  and  gives  you  some  consideration  in  the  public  building,  and  I  know, 
if  you  can  get  him  to  lead  your  fight  to  extend  the  prevailing  wage  law  to 
other  governmental  activities  your  success  is  assured.  And  I  will  tell  you 
why.  Because  Congressman  Kopp  is  on  my  Flood  Control  Committee,  and 
every  time  I  get  a  proposition  up.  unless  I  get  him  on  my  side,  I  can't  get 
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it  through.  I  know  what  influence  he  has.  1  want  all  of  you  Iowa  people  to 
remember  that.    Don't   be   afraid   to  t       a   man  who   stands    up   for 

you. 

As  1  said,  it  is  our  own  fault.  When  was  the  greatest  prosperity  in  this 
country?  When  the  laboring  man  was  a  the  highest  wage.  A- 

oegan  to  cut  wages  and  began  to  talk  about  cutting  wages  the  < 
of  the  people  began  oozing  away  until  we  are  flat  today.  Now  the  whole 
world  is  sick;  America  is  sick;  Illinois  is  -;  k.  Iowa  is  not  so  sick  because 
they  have  been  sick  so  long  they  are  kino  of  used  to  it.  ( Laughter  ■  New  we 
have  to  usj  different  measures  than  we  ever  did  before.  You  can't  treat  a  sick 
man  like  a  well  man,  and  while  the  fellows  down  in  Wall  Street  are  still 
-ending  out  word  that  all  the  things  thai  we  talk  about  must  be  :'■  iinded  on 
economic  principles  and  good  financial  judgment  and  things  of  that  kind,  now 
for  the  period  of  depression,  all  rules  should  be  down  except  the  Golden 
Rule.  There  isn't  another  rule  that  can  help  during  the  period  oi  depression. 
The  idea  of  telling  a  man  he  can  borrow  all  the  money  he  wants  ii  he  has 
collateral.  Well,  if  a  man  had  collateral  what  would  he  borrow  money  for. 
It  is  foolishness.  I  heard  something  said  in  the  Resolutions  about  the  Bank- 
ing System.  You  have  to  change  the  National  Banking  System  and  you  have 
to  change  the  State  Banking  System  before  you  will  get  anywhere.  (Ap- 
plause) The  whole  Banking  System  of  the  country  is  made  for  W 
and  not  for  the  farmer,  the  producer  or  manufacturer.  (Appla. 

As  I  say,  we  have  been  asleep  on  the  job,  because  we  didn't  ta - 
that  end  of  our  industrial  affairs.  Now,  I  can't  think  of  anything  so  foolish 
as  a  small  manufacturer  wanting  to  reduce  wages.  Now,  it  doesn't  come  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  that  is  the  only  redeeming  feature  I  ever  fo^nd  about 
die  income  tax  law.  The  manufacturer  0]  the  employer  could  pay  you  all 
the  wages  that  you  deserve  and  it  doesn't  come  out  of  his  pocket  at  all.  Did 
you  ever  think  of  that?  And  yet  they  try  to  make  people  think  they  are 
doing  a  great  favor  to  the  employe  because  they  are  paying  a  liv:i:g  wage. 
It  doesn't  come  out  of  him  at  all.  They  ean't  get  it  in  the  excess  profits  and 
the  other  figures  they  have  to  figure  in  the  income  schedule;  they  don't  mis> 
it  a  bit.  So  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  they  are  doing  anything  for  you,  any 
act  of  charity,  by  paying  you  a  living  wage. 

When  I  was  a  boy  and  went  to  school  I  read — I  don't  read  German,  al- 
though I  took  one  year  of  German—  a  German  Fairy  Story.  That  fairy  story 
was  about  a  key  flower  that  was  supposed  to  exist  and  if  you  found  the  ke> 
flower  you  could  go  into  a  cave  and  there  in  that  cave  you  would  find  gold 
and  precious  stones  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.  One  day  a  boy  was  wander- 
ing through  the  fields  and  he  came  upon  that  key  flower.  He  took  that  key 
flower  and  he  went  over  and  stood  in  front  of  the  cave  and  held  up  the  key 
flower  and  the  cave  opened  up  and  he  went  in  and  there  he  found  bushels  oi 
diamonds,  precious  stones  of  every  kind,  and  gold.  He  went  in  and  filled  hi- 
pockets  fulr;  jammed  them  all  full  until  he  couldn't  carry  any  more;  and  he 
went  out,  and  as  he  went  out  it  all  disappeared.  He  had  left  the  key  flower 
there. 

Now,  that  is  just  exactly  the  condition  you  industrial  people  are  in  today 
You  are  trying  to  get  along  without  the  key  flower  and  that  key  rlower  is 
the  Union  Labor.   (Applause) 

Talk  about  the  American  institutions  as  the  great  modern  institutions  of 
the  world!  No  nation  can  touch  us.  It  is  all  foolishness  to  talk  about  these 
things. 
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As  I  say,  today  I  am  glad  to  be  tare  because  you  have  some  constructive 
suggestions  in  these  Resolutions,  and  it  just  reminds  me.  I  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  here  and  I  said  to  them,  "You 
are  not  paying  enough  attention  to  your  local  Unions,  and  unless  you  do 
that  (Applause)  you  are  going  tc  just  smother  the  very  thing  you  are  trying 
hard  to  keep  alive." 

I  can  talk  like  this  because  I  have  a  hundred  per  cent  record  as  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned  in  Congress  and  I  had  it  in  the  State  Legislature.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  to  me,  I  can  get  along  either  way;  but  I  am  for 
the  Labor  Unions  because  of  the  progress  they  have  made,  the  good  they 
have  done.  Point  out  any  class  in  the  world  where  they  take  care  of  the 
men  and  their  homes  and  families  as  the  Labor  Unions  do.  The  trouble  with 
a  lot  of  Congressmen  like  Johnson,  Kopp,  Allen  and  myself  is  that  we  think 
we  are  a  favored  class;  we  are  different.  By  the  way,  I  might  tell  you  gentle- 
men that  down  at  Memphis  I  voted  for  a  resolution  during  the  period  of 
depression  tc  reduce  your  salaries  ten  per  cent.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  give 
away  your  salaries.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  them  some  more.  (Applause) 

Now,  we  have  gotten  along  so  well  in  this  country  that  we  have  forgotten 
what  it  is  all  about.  Nations  and  Governments  are  for  what?  They  are  to 
conserve  and  preserve  and  protect  the  welfare  of  what?  Not  of  a  form,  of 
a  structure,  but  of  a  human  being,  the  individual  citizen.  ('Applause)  And 
he  has  been  forgotten,  and  until  we  get  back  and  let  the  people  who  are 
running  the  Government  know  that  it  is  the  individual  citizen  they  are  to 
serve  and  not  the  form  or  structure,  then  we  will  be  on  the  right  road  to 
where  we  were  before.  And  now  I  say,  if  you  will  get  on  the  job,  be  true  to 
yourselves,  be  true  to  ihe  principles  that  you  have  learned  and  which  have 
been  inculcated  in  you  or  that  should  have  been,  you  can  start  back  into  pros- 
perity; but  if  you  are  just  going  to  foreflush  with  each  other  and  not  get 
into  form,  you  won't  get  anywhere.  Is  my  time  up  ? 

AUDIENCE:     No. 

CONGRESSMAN  REID:  What  was  I  talking  about.  You  weren't  even 
listening,  see.  (Laughter) 

And  who  is  the  fellow  that  offered  me  the  Governorship  of  Illinois  outside 
the  door?  He  isn't  here  yet.  Can  you  imagine  that.  Mr.  Jacobson? 

Now,  as  I  said,  if  you  really  are  in  earnest,  down  in  Washington  we  don't 
pay  any  attention  to  the  so-called  propaganda  that  comes  in  by  the  barrel 
or  bushel,  but  let  one  of  the  citizens  from  Johnson's  district  or  from  Allen's 
district  write  that  the  local  folks  back  home  want  thus  and  so,  and  we  will 
pay  attention  to  them. 

Who  are  the  people  who  make  up  the  town?  It  is  not  the  social  branch 
who  means  anything.  It  is  upon  the  men  we  have  here  that  the  nation  has 
to  depend  both  for  the  hand  of  support  and  the  eye  of  intelligence.  I  say 
we  must  show  the  people  of  this  entire  country  that  you  are  in  earnest  and 
that  you  are  going  to  have  just  treatment. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  three  men  who  sat  in  the  lobby  of  a 
hotel  one  night.  They  were  sitting  around  the  lobby  and  one  fellow  said  he 
didn't  get  much  excited  about  anything  and  just  let  things  take  their  course 
and  everything  seemed  to  come  out  all  right.  The  other  fellow  said.  "I  get 
excited  quite  a  lot;  a  lot  of  things  make  me  nervous,"  and  the  other  fellow 
saidj  "I  just  go  all  to  pieces  under  emergency."  That  night  they  all  went 
to  bed  in  the  hotel  and  during  the  night  there  was  a  fire  and  they  met  after 
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the  fire  outside  of  the  hotel  and  one  fellow  said,  "I  didn't  even  stop  to  take 
off  my  night  shirt" — he  was  from  the  farm,  you  see,  and  wore  a  night  shirt. 
The  other  fellow  said,  "I  took  my  time;  I  put  on  my  overcoat  and  pajamas" — 
he  was  from  Iowa.  The  third  fellow  said,  "I  wasn't  excited  a  bit;  I  put  on 
my  shirt  and  coat  and  vest,  my  collar  and  necktie,  and  I  didn't  like  the  way 
my  necktie  was  tied  so  I  re-tied  it  and  I  came  down  here,"  and  both  of  the 
other  fellows  hollered  cut,  "Yes,  and  where  are  your  pants?"  (Laughter) 

And  so  it  is  up  to  us  to  get  excited,  to  notice  what  is  going  on  and  be  on 
the  job  until  we  get  back  what  we  are  entitled  to. 

Now,  of  course,  we  all  have  different  ideas  when  we  handle  our  problems. 
Everyone  thinks  their  particular  problem  is  important  and  all  other  prob- 
lems are  trivial  besides  theirs.  You  know  the  preacher  at  the  Bible  Meet- 
ing who  had  everyone  come  to  call,  except  the  one  in  the  front  seat.  He  said.. 
"I  can't  come,  I  have  a  problem,"  The  preacher  said,  "What  is  your  prob- 
lem?" He  says,  "I  can't  figure  out  how  I  am  going  to  put  my  robe  on  over 
my  clothes."  The  preacher  said,  "That  isn't  your  problem.  Your  problem  io 
how  to  get  your  hat  on  over  your  horns."  (Laughter) 

Now,  what  we  have  to  do.  We  have  to  be  in  everything  that  affects  the 
public  interest  of  your  city.  Not  as  politicians;  not  as  partisan  politicians. 
The  city  is  composed  of  individuals  and  the  cities  make  up  the  county  and 
the  counties  the  state.  Just  the  high  degree  of  citizenship  and  the  interest 
you  show  in  your  affairs  that  will  reflect  on  what  we  are  to  be.  I  will  tell 
you  people  that  there  never  was  a  better  time  than  now  for  putting  forth 
your  claims,  because,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  certain  men  in  pub- 
lic office  who  have  their  ears  and  eyes  open  about  election  time.  (Laughter) 
Now  is  the  time.  You  will  never  have  a  better  time  than  now.  Here  is  what 
I  want  to  say.  This  country  is  big  enough  to  take  care  of  itself;  to  take  care 
of  its  own.  When  this  government  can  forgive  over  ten  billion  dollars  to 
foreign  governments  we  certainly  cannot  let  any  individual  want  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  thing  you  should  remember  when  they  tell  you  we 
can't  afford  it.  (Applause)  Was  it  economical  to  forgive  nearly  eleven  billion 
dollars  to  European  countries.  Just  think  what  we  can  do. 

I  was  talking  about  Flood  Control.  I  forgot  all  about  that. 

I  happen  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Flood  Committee.  That  is  a  very  high 
honor;  that  is  a  great  job;  and  I  suppose  you  wonder  how  I  got  that,  as 
young  as  I  am — I  am  clean-shaven.  Well,  I  will  have  to  tell  you. 

In  Washington  everyone  goes  by  seniority — they  all  knew  that  ahead  of 
me — but  if  you  have  been  there  several  terms  that  gives  you  priority  ana 
rights — Congressmen  have  rights  just  like  you  have  in  Labor.  Chairman 
Shaw  had  been  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  He  was  blind  so  they  decide*! 
to  take  the  blind  fellow  out  of  the  House  and  he  was  elected  Senator.  He 
belongs  over  there — not  only  blind,  but  deaf.  So  somebody  had  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Flood  Control  Committee,  and  when  I  first  went  down  there  I 
thought  I  would  get  on  all  the  committees  I  could  and  then  come  back  home 
and  say,  "I  am  on  four  or  five  committees."  I  said,  "What  about  this  Flood 
Control  Committee?"  They  said  nobody  wants  it,  so  I  signed  my  name  on 
it.  I  was  fourth  on  the  list  and  when  this  vacancy  occurred  they  looked  around 
for  a  Chairman.  Elliott  of  Indiana  was  the  next  ranking  member  on  the  list. 
He  said,  "I  don't  wart  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Flood  Control  Committee,"  so 
he  took  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Building  Committee.  Curry  of  California 
was  next  on  the  list  and  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Flood 
Control  Committee,"  so  he  took  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
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ritory.  Fitzgerald  of  Ohio  was  next.  He  said  he  didn't  want  it  and  so  he  took 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  en  Revision  of  Laws;  and  there  was  no 
one  else  to  take  it,  so  I  had  that  high  honor  thrust  upon  me.  Then  the  not 
year  it  rained  and  we  had  the  biggest  flood  we  ever  had  in  this  country  an*;- 
the  Flood  Control  Committee  became  one  of  the  most  important  in  Congress 
and  it  was  built  up  from  thirteen  r.  on-important  members  until  we  have 
twenty-three  and  it  is  one  of  the  lar.2;e  committees.  That's  what  you  get  f c  - 
having  merit,  you  see. 

You  told  me  to  quit  at  3:30  and  it  is  just  3:30  now. 

VOICES:     Keep  it  up. 

CONGRESSMAN  RfilD:  You  see,  I  forgot  my  subject.  It  was  Flood  Con- 
trol and  I  got  off  on  the  other. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  After  this  big  flood  I  began  to 
look  into  the  question  of  this  Mississippi  River.  I  didn't  know  much  about 
it.  The  big  river  our  way  is  the  Fox  River,  which  gets  into  the  Illinois  and 
from  the  Illinois  into  the  Mississppi.  I  didn't  know  much  about  the  Mississippi 
so  I  got  my  clerk  to  look  it  up  and  found  as  far  back  as  Henry  Clay  he  tried 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  flood  of  the  Mississippi  and  he  couldn't,  and  then 
it  got  to  Lincoln  and  when  he  got  his  first  slave  out  of  slavery  he  bt  gan  to 
work  on  it  and  he  couldn't  do  it;  and  then  came  President  Garfield  who  tried 
to  solve  the  problem  and  he  spent  a  great  many  years  on  it  but  couldn't  do 
it.  Then  Benjamin  Harrison  was  on  Hie  Mississippi  River  Commission  and  he 
gave  it  up.  I  said,  "Well,  if  all  these  fellows  failed,  I  will  take  it  on  and  solv;- 
it,"  (Laughter)  and  so  we  immediately  set  to  work. 

Now,  the  great  difficulty  with  the  Flood  Control  problem  was  local  option. 
1  knew  that  would  appeal  to  my  folks  in  Joliet.  They  have  local  option  still 
so  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  to  them.  One  levee  district  would  have  a 
wonderful  levee.  The  next  one  couldn't  afford  it  and  they  would  have  a 
weaker  one,  and  the  one  further  might  have  a  stronger  levee  and  on  that 
way.  So  when  the  flood  came  this  big  levee  didn't  mean  a  thing  because  the 
water  came  in  behind  the  levee  and  just  flooded  the  entire  valley,  so,  you 
see,  the  weakness  of  one  was  the  weakness  of  all,  and  the  Army  engineer 
contend — and  if  I  forget,  you  ask  me  to  tell  you  about  the  Army.  The  Army 
engineers  contend  that  the  local  districts  and  the  local  interests  should  pay 
for  the  building  of  the  levees  to  protect  themselves  from  drowning,  and  that 
was  the  great  fight  we  had,  and  Mr.  Kopp  will  verify  what  I  am  telling  you. 
President  Coolidge  was  against  us,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  against  it, 
and  the  leaders  in  Congress  were  against  it,  but  we  were  able  to  work  up 
a  public  sentiment  in  this  country  so  that  we  were  able  to  defeat  the  opposi- 
tion and  finally  passed  a  flood  Control  Bill  which  provides  for  the  paying  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  levee.  That 
was  changing  a  policy  of  150  years  and  we  did  it  only  because  of  the  public- 
sentiment  and  the  public  opinion  that  had  been  created,  and  that  is  why  1 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  it. 

No  matter  who  is  opposed  to  you  now,  and  your  proposition  is  right,  you 
can  get  the  people  in  this  country  interested  and  you  can  put  it  over  in  spite 
of  anybody  that  is  in  office  now  or  anybody  who  can  get  into  office.  You 
are  asking  no  favors.  What  you  want  is  your  rights.  (Applause)  I  say  that 
if  it  can  be  done  by  one  as  weak  and  humble  as  I  am,  just  think  what  you 
can  do  with  your  great  strength. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  how  you  can  solve  a  lot  of  your  questions  and  you 
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^an  take  this  back  ^o  Washington.  Tell  Mr.  Green  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
boys  there.  The  way  you  can  do  is  to  get  behind  a  movement  to  remove  the 
Army  from  the  Civilian  work  of  the  United  States.  (Applause)  They  have 
never  been  favorable  to  the  Union  people;  they  don't  seem  to  recognize  the 
local  people  as  having  any  rights  and  g-o  ahead  in  the  same  blind  way  in 
which  they  try  to  win  a  campaign  when  the  war  is  on.  Now,  that  is  one 
r.hing.  But  we  are  in  peace  time  and  every  individual  is  just  as  good  as  any 
ether  individual.  The  title  should  not  make  any  difference  when  the  individual 
rights  are  considered.  The  contractors  of  the  United  States  have  had  a  feel- 
ing for  ten  years  that  they  would  like  to  get  the  government  out  of  business 
and  yet  they  will  purr  over  deals  like  the  one  you  have  here  with  your  private 
contractor  here,  and  then  have  that  set  up  as  an  example  of  what  they 
would  do  if  the  entire  business  were  in  the  hands  of  the  private  contractor. 
Can't  you  see  that  the  contractors  of  the  United  States  ougnt  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  you  people  to  take  over  this  work  and  it  will  be  done  by  men  of 
merit  (Applause)  and  not  because  they  happen  to  graduate  from  West  Point 
-or  Annapolis,  and  in  that  way  you  will  get  this  over. 

I  say  you  have  been  asleep  on  the  job.  Wake  up.  Good  bye. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN:  I  was  of  the  opinion  when  the  honorable  gentleman  started 
to  talk  that  they  had  placed  upon  him  a  very  difficult  task  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Flood  Control.  However,  since  learning  his  actions  I  can 
understand  why  he  is  placed  on  the  Committee.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  thai, 
anyone  that  can  cause  a  flood  ought  to  control  it,  and  as  far  as  our  good 
friend  Jacobson  wanting  to  make  him  Governor  of  Illinois,  we  in  Iowa  secon  1 
the  motion,  if  that  will  help  him.  At  any  rate,  we  are  mighty  glad  to  have 
had  the  Congressman  with  us.  I  know  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  delega- 
tion when  I  say  we  all  enjoyed  his  splendid  speech. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  could  not  find  more  men  from  the  National  Congress 
from  Iowa  who  could  be  with  us  on  this  occasion,  because  we  have  some 
mighty  good  fellows  over  there,  too. 

It  seems  as  though  we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  on  calling  on  the  State 
of  Illinois  I  am  going  to  say  this  to  you  fellows  in  Illinois,  we  do  come  from 
the  "state  where  the  tall  corn  grows"  and  regardless  of  your  Mississippi 
River  and  your  Flood  Control  we  can  guarantee  that  our  corn  went  fifteen 
gallons  to  the  acre  last  year.  Now,  of  course,  if  Illinois  is  in  advance  of  the 
other  states,  as  many  of  our  Trade  Unions  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
-claim  they  are,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  it,  I  think  we  have  to 
respect  the  splendid  men  they  have  in  their  National  Congress. 

I  am  advised  that  we  have  another  distinguished  statesman  with  us  who 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  concerned  not  only  with  the  welfare  of  the 
workers,  but  the  people  generally  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  has  done  real 
constructive  work  for  the  people  he  represents  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
State  cf  Illinois  I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Congress- 
man Johnson,  the  Honorable  gentleman  from  Freeport,  Illinois. 

(Applause) 

CONGRESSMAN  JOHNSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
am  awfully  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  with  you  and  I  have  listened 
very  attentively  to  my  colleagues.  Brother  Allen  and  Brother  Reid.  I  noticed 
Brother  Reid  told   you  that  he  introduced  a  resolution  in   Memphis   to   cut 
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our  salaries  ten  per  cent,  but  I  never  heard  him  introduce  that  resolution  in 
Washington.  We  might  have  had  a  vote  on  it. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  very  distinguished  millionaire  business  man  in  Free- 
port,  Illinois.  He  told  me  the  way  to  do  away  with  this  depression  is  to  cut 
everyone's  wages  in  half.  He  said,  "I  am  willing  to  have  mine  cut."  I  said 
"How  much  stock  has  anyone  in  your  company  outside  of  yourself?"  He 
said,  "No  one."  I  said,  "What  is  your  salary?"  I  said,  "Are  you  on  a  salary?" 
He  said,  "No,"  it  was  all  his.  I  said,  "Are  you  willing  to  have  your  profits 
cut  in  half?"  He  said,  "No."  He  is  perfectly  willing  to  cut  all  the  workmen's 
wages  in  half  because  he  is  not  on  a  salary  basis  himself.  In  other  words, 
he  wanted  to  increase  his  own  fifty  per  cent  by  cutting  yours  in  two.  He  is 
a  philanthropist  in  Frceport,  my  home  town. 

By  the  way,  I  was  born  across  the  river,  in  Rock  Island.  Illinois,  John 
Allen's  district.  I  moved  from  there  when  I  was  quite  young.  I  don't  know 
much  about  Rock  Island.  Freeport  has  been  my  home  since  I  was  three 
years  old.  My  father  worked  right  there.  He  is  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and 
so  am  I,  having  put  in  ten  years  in  the  trade  in  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Shops,  and  when  I  became  a  candidate  for  Congress  they  went  the  breadth 
and  length  of  my  district  and  said,  "Don't  vote  for  Johnson,  because  he  is 
nothing  but  a  common  blacksmith."  Well,  I  said,  "I  will  take  exception  to 
that;  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  blacksmith,  but  I  am  not  a  common 
one  because  I  was  foreman  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Shops  when  I 
was  tv/enty-one  years  old,  so  I  must  have  been  a  pretty  good  one."  I  quit 
because  they  paid  no  wages  and  I  resigned  the  position  and  I  went  down  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  Congressman  Hipp  gave  me  a  job  down  there  and  I  got 
the  exorbitant  salary  of  seventy-five  dollars  a  month  and  that  is  more  than 
1  could  make  blacksmithing.  But  having  worked  behind  an  anvil  and  having 
pounded  a  hammer  I  know  what  it  means  to  work  and  every  Bill  that  came 
in  for  working  men,  you  can  look  at  the  Congressional  records  and  bet  your 
life  that  Bill  Johnson  voted  for  it. 

I  spent  many  years  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  the  privilege 
of  that  floor  before  I  ever  became  a  candidate.  I  served  down  there  under 
Congressman  Hipp  and  John  C.  McKenzie.  When  I  went  out  I  didn't  have 
a  dollar  and  was  elected  by  the  working  people  in  my  district.  Don't  forget 
that.  I  have  never  forgotten  it  and  I  never  will  forget  the  working  man 
and  woman.  I  got  the  largest  majority  of  any  Congressman  in  my  district, 
and  I  am  going  back  to  Congress,  even  if  they  did  put  three  more  counties 
in  my  district.  They  can  spend  all  the  money  they  want,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, but  I  am  going  to  stump  that  district,  go  before  the  people,  lay  my 
platform  before  them  and  lay  the  cards  right  on  the  table  and  let  the  people 
be  the  Judge  as  to  who  represents  them  in  the  future.  (Applause)  If  they 
elect  my  opponent  I  will  be  the  first  man  to  congratulate  him.  There  are 
no  sore  spots  in  me. 

Now,  after  Frank  Reid  has  caused  all  the  floods  he  is  going  to  stop  them 
all.  I  know  he  will  and  I  am  going  to  help  him.  What  I  am  interested  in 
most  is  this:  When  these  contractors  get  these  contracts  and  start  importing 
labor  in  here  from  Canada,  taking  them  into  Rock  Island,  Davenport  or  any 
other  place,  1 1  am  one  man  that  will  vote  for  a  Bill  that  will  take  the"  con- 
tract away  from  them.  (Applause) 

Because  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  this  Government  is  big  enough  to  run 
this  country.  I  would  not  only  drive  this  foreign  labor  out  of  Rock  Island 
and  Davenport  that  they  bring  in  from  Canada  to  help  build  the  locks  and 
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dams,  but  I  would  drive  them  out  from  the  United  States.  And  by  the  way, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  statistics  that  I  get  from  the  Labor  Department 
i  hows  that  we  are  deporting  right  now  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
undesirable  citizens  every  month.  And  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  vote  for  an 
Immigration  Bill  to  keep  them  all  out  of  this  country.  We  can  take  care  of 
our  own  country.  (Applause) 

They  say  "lower  wages."  I  was  talking  at  a  farm  meeting  the  other  day 
and  a  farmer  came  over  to  me  and  said,  "You  wTant  to  cut  down  the  mail 
carrier's  salary;  he  is  getting  too  much  money."  He  said,  "You  want  to  cut 
the  railroad  man's  salary;  you  want  to  cut  the  Union  man,  plumbers,  car- 
penters, and  so  on."  I  said,  "I  will  tell  you  something,  brother;  ninety  per 
cen!;  of  your  products  are  consumed  in  America.  What  wre  have  to  get  rid 
of  is  that  ten  per  cent  surplus.  Now,  the  more  money  the  working  man  and 
woman  of  this  country  are  paid  the  more  of  your  products  they  will  con- 
sume. Supply  and  demand  is  going  to  rule  the  price  of  the  farm  products 
and  nothing  else."  And  I  want  to  say  to  these  millionaire  manufacturers 
that  are  hollering  "depression"  that  no  truer  statement  was  ever  made  than 
by  a  gentleman  of  Iowa  wrho  was  a  true  public  leader  of  the  House  when  I 
happened  to  be  an  employee  there,  Peter  Hepburn.  He  said,  "When  hard  times 
arrive  the  rich  hide  their  gold."  There  was  meaning  in  that;  more  than  in 
some  speeches  I  listened  to  at  the  House  for  two  days  and  after  they  got 
through  they  hadn't  started. 

Now,  what  we  want  in  this  country  today  is  more  men  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  like  Mr.  Reid,  like  Mr.  Allen,  like  Mr.  Kopp.  They  will 
go  down  there  and  vote  for  your  interests  and  you  men  can  put  them  there 
by  your  vote,  if  you  will  only  stand  together.  I  say  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  no  place  for  a  millionaire  or  trust  magnate  or  plenipoten- 
tiary or  plutocrat.  You  read  every  day  about  them  dying  and  leaving 
twnty-five  million,  twenty  million.  Where  do  they  get  it?  Every  dollar  of 
their  wealth  came  from  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  the  working  man  and 
woman.  Don't  forget  that.  If  these  great  millionaires  want  to  relieve  thh 
depression  I  will  tell  you  how.  I  will  tell  you  of  another  Bill  that  I  will  vote 
for.  They  made  a  great  holler  a  few  years  ago — I  know  when  I  worried  in 
the  railroad  shops  we  worked  ten,  eleven  hours,  and  when  we  cut  it  to  eight 
they  said  it  couldn't  be  done.  The  time  is  right  here  today  when  it  should 
be  cut  to  six  hours  a  day.  (Applause)  And  if  every  man  and  woman  would 
work  six  hours  a  day  and  do  his  and  her  part  you  will  find  that  it  will  not 
cost  the  manufacturer  a  dollar  because  they  will  do  more  work  in  six  hours 
than  they  will  do  in  eight,  if  they  would  pay  the  proper  scale  of  -rages. 
(Applause)  I  would  myself. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  another  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this.  I  read  a 
statement  from  Kellogg,  who  is  the  head  of  the  big  food  product  compan" 
from  Battle  Creek,  Michigan;  his  own  statement  that  he  put  all  of  his  em- 
ployes on  a  six  hour  basis  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  where  they 
worked  six  hours,  they  made  more  profit  than  they  did  the  year  before  when 
they  worked  eight  hours.  He  employed  one  quarter  more  men  and  women 
and  still  made  more  profit  and  didn't  cut  down  wages. 

I  just  saw  in  the  paper  where  Henry  Ford  cut  down  his  men  from  seven 
to  six  a  day.  We  all  know  Henry  Ford  has  done  wonders  for  this  country, 
but  I  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  working  men  and  working  women 
of  these  United  States  have  done  more  wonders  for  Henry  Ford  when  they 
made  him  a  billionaire.  (Applause)  Yes,  two  or  three  times  over.  And  I  also 
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notice  that  he  took  his  tractor  company  over  in  Ireland  in  order  to  get  cheap 
labor*,  but  wc  headed  him  off  by  the  Tariff,  and  he  owns  every  dollars  worth 
of  stock  in  the  Ford  Company  himself,  so  I  guess  he  is  in  favor  of  cutting 
down  his  own  wages  too.  And  I  notice  when  he  had  eight  or  ten  carloads  of 
Fords  burned  up  and  was  going  to  sue  the  railroad  company,  that  the  rail- 
road company  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  grand  jury  that  it  cost  $9C> 
to  build  a  Ford  automobile  and  he  charges  $600.00. 

Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  Ford  and  corporations  and  building  wharves  and 
building  waterways  and  I  voted  for  this  waterway  proposition,  but  I  didn't 
vote  fcr  the  waterway  proposition  to  give  it  to  some  unscrupulous  contractor; 
w  take  large  sums  of  money  which  is  yours  and  give  it  to  a  lot  of  unscrupu- 
lous contractors  and  robbers  who  get  the  work.  I  want  you  to  get  it  and  I 
am  going  to  see  that  you  get  it. 

(Applause) 

You  say  they  got  the  contract.  Of  course  they  have.  Frank  Reid  says  you 
people  are  to  blame  for  a  good  many  things.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  another 
thing.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  to  blame  for  a  whole  lot  of 
things  and  I  am  one  of  them.  (Applause) 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  in  the  paper  where  the  Navy  Department — you  know, 
the  fault  of  the  Navy  Department  is  our  fault,  because  the  law  reads,  when 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  buys  supplies  or  lets  contracts  they 
are  bound  by  law  to  give  them  to  the  lowest,  competent,  reliable  bidder.  Now 
whar  happened?  We  have  oil  burning  battleships  and  cruisers  and  steam- 
ships that  belongs  to  the  United  States  Government.  They  let  a  contract 
a  short  while  ago  for  the  oil  to  be  used  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  these  ships  and  the  Shell  Oil  Company  got  the  contract,  and  the 
Shell  Oil  Company  is  entirely  controlled  by  England  and  every  gallon  of 
that  oil  is  imported. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  oil  and  gasoline  used  here  are  imported, 
because  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Shell  Oil  Company  and  the  Sinclair 
Oil  Company  control  all  of  the  oil  wells,  practically,  in  Mexico.  Millions  of 
barrels  of  oil  coming  into  this  country  from  Russia  with  not  a  dollar's  worth 
of  duty. 

If  you  would  offer  a  Bill  in  Congress  to  remedy  that  condition  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  people  would  swear  you  were  working  for  the  oil  trusts,  when 
the  oil  trusts  own  the  oil  and  they  dcn't  want  a  duty  on  it;  when  they  can 
import  it  cheaper  than  the  oil  in  this  country,  where  they  pay  drillers  in 
Oklahoma  and  in  Texas  and  around  through  there  twelve  dollars  a  day  and 
laborers  five  and  six,  where  in  Mexico  they  pay  the  drillers  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day  and  fifty  cents  a  day  for  laborers,  and  the  big  trusts  profit  by  it. 
You  can  go  down  the  Panama  Canal  and  see  them  loading  oil  on  steamers, 
when  that  oil  should  be  the  product  of  the  United  States,  where  you  have 
enough  to  supply  the  world,  ar  a  dollar  a  barrel,  and  would  put  five  thousand 
men  to  work  right  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  who  are  now  walking  the  streets. 

They  also  talk  about  Free  Trade.  I  say,  "Yes."  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if 
you  take  down  the  Tariff  walls  there  would  not  be  a  factory  running  in  the 
United  States  today,  because  I  have  all  the  figures  to  show  you  where  the 
laboring  man  and  woman  throughout  the  world,  not  one  nation  on  earth  !.-> 
being  paid  within  fifty  per  cent  of  what  we  receive  in  the  United  States  fcr 
the  same  line  of  work. 

Take  all  the  private  yachts.  I  noticed  a  man  named  Kopley,  whom  Frank 


Reid  succeeded,  who  is  a  multi-millionaire  and  made  his  money  right  here, 
when  he  wanted  a  private  yacht  built  he  went  over  to  Europe  to  build  it 
because  he  could  get  it  built  for  a  lot  less  money,  probably  fifty  per  cent 
less.  Now,  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  have  met  him  at  the  Harbor  and  just 
taxed  him  the  other  fifty  per  cent  and  put  the  money  in  the .  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  (Applause) 

Now,  I  have  been  up  ard  down  these  waterways;  I  am  highly  in  favor 
of  them  and  I  want  you  men  and  women  to  know  that  anything  that  I  can 
possibly  do  here  in  your  midst  or  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
my  voice  or  my  vote,  to  help  you,  ycu  can  always  call  on  Bill  Johnson  from 
Freeport.  I  thank  you. 

f  Applause) 

CHAIRMAN:  Congressman  Johnson,  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  appre- 
ciate your  splendid  address.  You  have  convinced  this  audience  of  your 
knowledge  of  the  economic  and  social  problems  that  confront  the  Nation 
'today,  as  I  know  you  must  have  convinced  your  constituents  years  ago  that 
you  were  qualified  to  go  into  these  matters,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  a 
real  outstanding  friend  in  you  in  our  National  Congress  and  we  again  thank 
you  for  your  appearance  here  today.   (Applause) 

And  now,  I  think  we  have  run  out  of  Congressmen,  and  I  think,  accord- 
ing to  the  program,  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  is  to  be  taken  up  with  short 
talks.  I  think  perhaps  the  Program  Committee  had  in  mind,  when  they 
suggested  short  talks,  that  we  are  congregated  from  practically  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  least,  and  many  other  sections,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  had  that  thought  in  mind.  Therefore,  kindly  let  me  suggest 
to  the  Delegation  thai  if  anyone  has  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Confer- 
ence, if  they  will  consider  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  others  here 
who  are  also  desirous  of  having  something  to  say  relative  to  the  great  prob- 
lems that  are  confronting  us  today,  we  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  be  as 
brief  as  possible  in  your  remarks.  The  meeting  is  now  open  for  remarks. 

CONGRESSMAN  JOHNSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
just  want  to  make  a  little  statement.  I  am  going  to  attend  your  banquet 
tonight.  Having  been  born  over  in  Rock  Island,  I  have  not  seen  the  place 
since  I  was  two  years  old  and  I  will  ask  you  to  pardon  me  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  I  am  going*  to  look  the  town  over  and  will  be  back  for  your 
banquet. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  be  in  order.  Kindly. give  your  name 
and  organization. 

MR.  KENNEDY:  I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention  and  I  also  wish 
to  ask  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the  Resolutions  Committee  in  order 
to  make  a  suggestion  which,  I  think,  is  important  to  this  great  gathering  of 
people. 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  shows,  according  to  the  Census  of  1930, 
that  there  are  about  123,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  and  probably 
one -fifth  of  those  people  are  at  or  about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  The  United 
States  Civil  Service  Department  prohibits  those  people  from  participating 
in  any  Government  employment,  and  I  consider  that  an  outrage.  They  put 
these  people,  fifty-five  or  over,  in  the  industrial  bone-yard.  That  is  unfair. 
It  is  a  suggestion  to  Labor  Employers  that  people  fifty-five  or  over  should 
not  be  employed.  It  amounts  to  a  suggestion. 

Now,  you  want  to  use  the  Golden  Rule.  Many  of  you,  thousands  of  you, 
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have  committed  the  Golden  Rule  to  memory  but  have  never  committed  it  to 
actual  practice  at  all.  Let's  put  it  in  actual  practice  by  requiring-  that  if  this 
great  appropriation  is  made  of  ten  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying the  unemployed  that  those  that  are  fifty-five  or  over  and  have  served 
the  country  and  done  everything  for  the  country  in  time  of  peace  and  war 
be  considered  and  that  their  rights  be  not  ignored. 

I  ask  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the  Resolutions  Committee  in  order 
to  emphasize  this  proposition  and  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN:  As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  at  the  reading  of  the  Resolu- 
tions, each  delegate  will  be  welcome  to  appear  before  the  Committees  and 
give  the  Committees  any  suggestions  you  may  have  regarding  the  Resolu- 
tions before  the  Committees.  You  may  bear  that  in  mind.  The  meeting  is 
open  for  short  talks. 

VOICE.  I  think  everyone  of  the  talks  we  have  listened  to  were  verj 
interesting,  very  educational,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  else  to 
wait  for. 

J.  W.  WILLIAMS,  of  St  Louis,  Carpenters'  International  Union:  I  don  * 
happen  to  be  fortunate  enough.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  a  Representative  in 
Congress,  but  I  do  have  the  good  fortune  of  representing  a  half  million  of 
the  highest  skilled  mechanics  in  the  United  States  or  any  other  country, 
(Applause)  who  are  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  Union 
of  America. 

I  believe  that  through  this  depression  we  have  been  harder  hit  than  any 
orher  craft  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  on  account  of  our  large 
number. 

When  1  left  home  to  represent  our  International  Union  at  this  meeting 
I  didn't  know  just  what  you  had  in  mind,  but  I  did  know  that  you  had  some- 
thing good  to  offer  or  you  wouldn't  have  called  this  Conference.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  are  with  you  in  this  Move- 
ment. We  will  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  better  the  conditions  we 
have  to  face.  You  have  many  of  our  brothers  on  the  Committees  and  I  know 
they  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  the  Committee  rooms  and 
also  on  the  floor  when  the  reports  come  in  tomorrow  morning.  I  want  you 
to  feel  free  to  call  on  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters. 

I  realize  the  position  that  our  worthy  Representative  of  Congress,  Brother 
Reid.  is  in  in  the  Flood  Control  Committee.  I  thought  a  moment  ago  that  I 
could  offer  a  suggestion  to  him  but  en  second  thought  I  knew  I  would  get 
into  trouble.  I  thought  he  could  control  that  flood  by  having  the  rain  stopped. 
If  he  did  that,  the  farmers  from  Iowa  and  other  places  would  be  on  him,  so 
that  wouldn't  do. 

Ail  during  our  recent  administration  in  1927 — at  that  time  our  worthy 
President  of  the  United  States  was  Secretary  of  Commerce — I  communicated 
with  him  offering  to  him  the  assistance  of  half  a  million  men  in  his  trouble. 
He  informed  me  that  that  was  a  matter  that  came  under  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Dwight  Davis  at  that  time  was  Secretary  of  the  War  Department.  He 
comes  from  my  town;  represented  us  there  for  years,  and  we  found  him  a 
mighty  fine  fellow  and  a  friend  of  Labor.  Secretary  Hoover  at  that  tim*. 
referred  the  communication  to  Davis  and  he  communicated  with  me  and 
said  that  he  would  call  upon   me  and   our  organization  whenever  the   time 
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arrived.  I  an  taking  it  for  granted  the  time  has  not  arrived  because  I  have 
not  been  called  upon. 

We  have  men  working  now  along  the  river  from  one  end  of  the  river  to 
the  other.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  men  working  for  as  low  as 
forty  cents  an  hour.  Wt  endeavored  some  time  back  to  get  with  the  contrac- 
tors on  this  work  and  establish  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  whereby  they  would 
be  uniform  on  all  those  projects.  We  didn't  get  very  far  with  that  because 
of  non-union  labor;  because  they  reduced  the  wages  twenty,  twenty- five  per 
cent  lower  than  we  proposed  to  establish,  and  naturally  we  didn't  get  much 
of  the  work.  I  think  what  this  Conference  needs  is  to  try  to  establish  a  scale 
of  wages  that  will  not  interfere  with  the  real  organized  districts.  I  have  in 
mind  chat  the  organized  districts  have  established  a  scale  of  wage?  that 
ought  to  be  the  scale  of  wages  established  for  construction  work  of  any  "kind, 
no  matter  what  it  is,  in  the  vicinity.  I  don't  think  it  is  our  purpose  to  gather 
here  to  establish  a  lew  scale  of  wages.  The  Government  is  not  entitled  to  it. 
They  don't  want  ifc.  We  must  establish  that  scale  of  wages  large  enough  so 
that  it  is  going  to  let  men  continue  to  live  in  true  American  style  and  stand- 
ard, and  I  want  to  apppar  before  one  or  two  of  the  Committees  that  have 
those  resolutions,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  information,  or  rather  proposals  that 
we  had  at  that  time  that  were  accepted  by  a  large  number  of  private  con- 
tractors in  the  St.  Louis  District  as  being  fair,  and  I  believe  that  will  give 
you  something  to  work  on. 

Brother  Linderman  is  present  and  he  has  a  lot  of  data  on  the  subject  also. 
We  will  be  glad  to  appear  before  youi  Committee  to  tell  you  what  we  know 
about  it.  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  want  to  try  to  establish  a  scale  of 
wages  that  is  right  for  the  improvement  in  this  district  I  thank  you. 
(Applause) 

MR.  ANDERSON,  Machinists:  We  have  had  a  number  of  speakers  here 
iron  Washington,  from  Congress,  but  we  have  another  gentleman  here  from 
Washington  who  is  able  to  give  us  some  information  about  things  there  and 
I  would  like  to  call  on  Brother  Helg  son  of  the  Machinists  Association. 

CHAIRMAN:     We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  Brother. 

MR.  HELGESON,  National  Representative  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists:  Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  didn't  come  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  mys<  If  on  the  time  of  this  gathering.  You  have 
many  men  of  prominence  in  the  Labor  Movement  present  who  know  your 
local  conditions  and  for  that  reason  I  don't  intend  to  take  up  but  a  few 
moments  of  your  time,  but  I  think  I  was  the  individual  to  whom  Congress- 
man Reid  was  referring  when  he  said  that  the  representative  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  was  here  to  carry  some  news  back  to  Washington,  be- 
caus  ha  was  looking  straight  at  me  when  he  was  saying  that. 

I  had  the  honor  for  nearly  twenty  years  of  being  a  member  of  the  so- 
called  Third  House  of  Congress,  namely,  the  Labor  Representatives  who 
present  cases  to  Congress  and  try  to  assist  in  getting  through  Labor  Legis- 
lation and  giving  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Organized  Labor's 
point  of  view,  and  I  will  say  that  I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  have  several 
gentlemen  here  representing  Congress  to  whom  we  feel  we  can  always  go, 
and  I  am  glad  that  Congressman  Reid  has  finally  drifted  to  the  top  of  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control,  Rivers  end  Harbors  Committee.  There  is  some 
gentleman  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  I  wish  would  drift  back 
to  the  bottom  so  that  we  would  get  some  Labor  members  in  charge  of 
Committees. 
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There  has  been  some  reference  made  here  that  Organized  Labor  ought  to 
wake  up.  That  is  very  apropos,  I  think.  There  are  many  connected  with  Or- 
ganized Labor  who  ought  to  wake  up.  There  are  also  many  members  of 
Congress  who  ought  to  wake  up.  and  by  that  I  take  it  that  neither  the  Con 
gressman  nor  myself  are  referring  to  anyone  present  at  this  meeting,  but 
we  have  in  the  House  a  large  number  of  Labor  members;  members  who 
would  really  do  something  for  the  public  good,  but  the  trouble  is  that  they 
liave  an  inadequate  system  or  rules  whereby  automatically  they  tie  then- 
hands  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress  and  turn  the  job  over  to  a  few  re- 
actionary leaders  who  have  control  of  the  business  of  the  Congress,  and 
after  they  have  done  a  few  things  they  couldn't  act  liberally  if  they  wanted 
to.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  liberalize  the  rules  of  the  House.   (Applause) 

I  have  just  come  from  a  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
held  at  Vancouver,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  they 
adopted  resolutions  to  proceed  with  all  kinds  of  public  work  at  the  greatest 
speed.  They  adopted  a  resolution  providing  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  prevailing  scale  of  wages  in  putting  up  public  buildings  should 
be  equally  applied  to  all  other  kinds  of  public  work,  Rivers  and  Harbors 
work  and  all  other  kinds  of  work.  0±  course,  when  we  say  the  ''prevailing 
scale,"  that  means,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  pass  on  the  Resolutions,  that 
that  will  be  a  fair  scale. 

Now.  we  are  on  a  downward  trend  of  wages  from  the  prevailing  scale. 
If  the  downward  tendency  continues  it  may  not  be  so  very  attractive,  but  I 
believe  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  fully  intends  to  press  legis- 
lation which  will  set  some  kind  of  a  fair  standard  of  wages  to  go  by.  I  think 
it  would  be  fair,  inasmuch  as  we  favor  the  prevailing  scale  of  wages,  to  have 
ihat  mean  that  the  prevailing  scale  of  wages  should  be  the  scale  which  was 
in  effect  at  the  end  of  1929,  at  which  time  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  leaders  of  big  business  decided  that  they  were  not  going  to  cut 
wages,  that  that  should  be  the  standard  by  which  we  should  go.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  retaliatory  measures  should  be  taken  against  these  concerns  who 
have  cut  wages.  Their  contracts,  as  Mr.  Johnson  has  pointed  out,  should  be 
laken  away  from  them.  If  they  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  steel  or 
any  other  commodity,  where  they  have  cut  wages,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment being  a  large  purchaser  of  all  of  these  commodities,  wrording  should 
be  placed  in  those  appropriation  Bilh  to  the  effect  that  these  concerns  shall 
not  have  any  of  it  until  they  have  restored  the  wage  scale  retroactively  U> 
the  date  they  cut  it. 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  proposal  that  we  ought  to  demand  from 
Congress  large  appropriations,  far  larger  than  ever  undertaken  to  make 
before. 

I  had  an  analysis  made  last  winter  by  a  Bureau  of  Economic  experts  to 
determine  how  much  purchasing  power  was  generated  during  the  course  01 
a  year  by  the  expenditure  of  public  funds;  that  is,  funds  of  the  men  who 
work  on  public  work,  public  construction,  Navy  buildings,  Army,  Munitions, 
and  so  on.  They  usually  spend  the  money  for  their  work  during  the  week 
after  they  earn  it;  then  the  retailer  spends  it;  he  saves  some,  puts  some 
in'  the  bank;  the  most  of  it  he  spend?  with  the  wholesaler.  The  wholesale1/, 
as  a  result,  must  replenish  his  supply  from  the  manufacturer  and  the  manu- 
facturer calls  workers  in  and  things  start  up.  That  route  is  completed  sev- 
eral times.  Similarly,  material  purchased,  that  starts  up  and  goes  through 
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the  same  process.  These  experts  found  that  every  dollar  spent  by  the  gov- 
ernment would  create  about  live  dollars  worth  of  purchasing  power  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  present  depression  amounts  to  about  twenty-five 
million  dollars  daily.  Now,  if  those  figures  are  true,  then  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  five  million  dollars  above  what  the  expenditure  is  now  would 
create  twenty-five  million  dollars  worth  of  business  in  the  course  of  a  year 
and  would  relieve  the  depression;  it  would  ease  the  situation.  And  if  they 
have  no  immediate  projects  to  start  on,  I  believe  that  people  who  can't  fri 
provided  with  employment  should  be  provided  with  subsistence — call  ii  what 
you  may — until  they  are  given  jobs. 

The  Administration  ir.  Washington  is  trying  to  save  money.  I  don't  know 
how  they  expect  to  bring  back  prosperity  by  taking  money  out  of  circulation. 
If  the  Administration  can  save  a  billion  dollars,  according  to  the  formula  I 
have  just  explained,  it  would  mean  five  million  loss  of  business  and  dis- 
charge of  an  additional  million  and  a  half  or  two  men.  Better  put  money  to 
work.  If  we  had  a  war  and  men  were  too  timid  to  enlist,  we  draft  them.  We 
have  a  depression  on.  Peace  is  by  far  more  preferable.  We  have  timid  capita!, 
timid  business,  too  timid  to  function.  Well,  draft  it  in  the  form  of  a  tax  and 
spend  it  for  that. 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  talking  to  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  GEORGE  OTTENS:  of  the  National  Carpenters:  Mr.  Chairman:  I 
don't  propose  to  monopolize  all  the  time  of  the  carpenters,  but  I  intend  to 
go  before  some  of  your  committees  to  assist  with  the  knowledge  that  I  have 
obtained  while  working  in  Springfield  on  matters  similar  to  that  with  which 
we  are  contending  today.  I  took  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  Prevailing  Wage 
Bill,  House  Bill  307,  and  am  guilty  of  lobbying  in  the  last  two  sessions  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature. 

In  conjunction  with  a  great  many  able  Rt  presentatives,  we  were  success- 
ful in  having  established  upon  the  Statute  Books  of  Illinois  this  law  known 
as  the  "Prevailing  Rate  of  Wage"  Law.  Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  saw  fit  to  appoint  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Appeal  Board. 
That  carried  with  it  condemnation  from  the  unthinking  and  unfair  employer. 
1  welcomed  it.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  served  in  a  minority  capacity,  but 
the  thought  I  had  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  who  are  assembled 
here,  in  trying  to  solve  this  question  that  we  are  confronted  with,  is  this: 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  enacting  legislation,  creating  some 
of  the  desires  and  some  of  the  things  that  we  are  entitled  to.  But  I  want 
your  mind  to  concentrate  on  one  of  the  avenues  that  you  have  eliminated 
from  thought  entirely.  We  have  been  successful  in  creating  this  law;  the 
Governor  has  signed  it;  we  tried  to  put  it  in  operation.  We  were  successful 
in  a  few  counties.  Some  of  the  outlying  counties,  not  as  fortunate  in  strength 
and  organizd  effort  as  these  few  that  I  speak  of,  had  to  resort  to  the  Board 
of  Appeals.  The  Governor  was  very  kind  in  selecting  me  to  act  as  Labor's 
representative.  He  gave  me  as  my  colleague  a  banker  who  never  has  shown 
a  spirit  of  fairness  in  any  expression  to  anyone  who  toils  for  a  livelihood. 
But  thij  majority  vote  controlled  and  the  ultimate  outcome  of  that  is  known 
and  to  the  ones  in  Illinois  I  would  say  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  law  is 
known. 

I  am  trying  to  condense  what  1  have  to  say  in  the  time  allotted.  It  would 
be  a  long  story  if  I  consumed  a  longer  time  to  tell  you  the  whole  story.  The 
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point  I  am  trying  to  emphasize,  that  I  am  asking  you  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to,  is  this.  While  we  are  trying  to  pass  laws  governing  the  grant- 
ing us  of  privileges  we  are  entitled  to.  let's  also  see  if  we  cannot  find  some 
avenue  that  will  prevent  the  courts  from  taking  away  every  act  of  fair 
legislation.        . 

(Applause) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  "to  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  minute  longer. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  condense  what  I  have  to  say. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  entire  situation  is  this.  The  contractor  who 
pays  a  fair  living  wage  and  believes  in  it  is  troubled  by  the  contractor  who 
has  seen  flit  to  hire  the  best  counsel  in  command  and  using  the  biggest  poli- 
tical influence  and  preys  upon  the  man  who  doesn't  have  any  fear  and  does 
not  subject  himself  to  the  good  graces  of  the  citizens  of  Illinois;  who  simply 
is  appointed  for  life  and  serves  the  Master  that  causes  the  appointment. 
And  when  a  law  that  is  workable  and  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
declared  unconstitutional,  it  is  time  that  we  give  a  little  thought  that  will 
remedy  that  evil,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  give  some  thought  to  that.  I 
thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR,  S.  E.  HELGESON:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Brother  Delegates:  In  some 
ways  this  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  wonderful  Labor  Conferences  we 
have  ever  held,  including  the  Mooney  Convention  which  was  held  in  Chicago 
in  1919.  And  by  the  way,  it  is  strange  that  we  have  never  done  anything 
about  a  pardon  for  Tom  Mooney. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  know  from  those  who  are  familiar  or 
who  are  in  the  know,  why  it  is  that  that  branch  of  the  Government  which 
lets  the  contracts  on  these  big  projects,  like  the  Boulder  Dam,  the  Hoover 
Dam,  and  the  Whitney-Chapman  Corporation  contract,  lets  them  to  some 
of  the  shadiesit  contractors  we  know;  firms  that  are  composed  of  men  who 
are  absolutely  callous  and  heartless  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  employees. 
The  Hoover  Dam  project  is  a  disgrace  to  our  nation  at  the  present  time;  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  have  men  get  these  jobs  whose  hearts  are  so  shrivelled  that 
they  do  nothing  about  the  conditions  and  wages  of  workers. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  a  man  on  the  Hoover  project  and  was  told  that 
the  men  are  receiving  as  low  as  forty  cents  an  hour  for  their  labor.  They 
are  allowed  to  work  just  a  few  days,  just  long  enough  to  pay  the  fees  of  the 
employment  agency  and  their  fare.  They  have  three  crews;  one  going  and 
one  coming  continuously.  They  charge  them  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  board 
that  the  board  of  the  poorest  kind.  And  now  here  they  have  another  similar 
situation.  Can  anyone  explain  to  me  why  these  companies,  assisted  with  the 
best  labor-saving  machinery,  can't  afford  to  pay  a  living  wage  when  they 
are  able  to  produce  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  actual  labor  that  they  produced  two  or  three  years  ago.  Take  the 
modern  excavator,  concrete  mixer  or  dredge.  Two  or  three  men  can  operate 
the  thing,  where  it  required  hundreds  of  men  years  ago,  and  yet  they  pay- 
less  than  they  did  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  for  a  similar  class  of  work. 

We  had  a  demonstration  in  Missouri  the  other  day  on  a  big  farm.  I  just 
want  to  mention  this  to  you.  They  are  trying  t-o  demonstrate  to  the  agricul- 
tural worker  that  a  mule  and  horse  were  as  efficient  as  modern  tractors. 
They  had  eight  or  ten  horses  on  a  team — you  probably  saw  the  pictures  if 
you  read  the  Kansas  City  papers.  These  farmers  on  these  farms  drawing  the 
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six  or  eight  horse  teams,  or  mules,  harrowing  and  disking  on  the  farm,  to 
.show  what  splendid  work  the  horses  and  mules  could  do,  because  the  farmer 
had  come  to  realize  that  the  tractor  didn't  need  any  of  his  oats  that  he  is 
raising,  and,  for  instance,  if  a  man  got  hurt  on  a  tractor  he  couldn't  send  a 
note  that  he  was  hurt,  like  he  could  with  old  Dobbin. 

I  wonder  if  these  men  of  Congress  who  are  with  us  today  have  ever 
thought  of  trying  to  stop  some  of  the  patents  on  labor  saving  devices  that 
are  so  fast  replacing  so  many  of  our  men.  We  blame  it  on  prohibition,  on 
the  stock  market,  on  the  labor  saving  devices.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  unemployment  and  we  are  trying  to  find  a  remedy. 

My  organization,  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  is  not  directly  interested 
in  chis  river  work,  but  indirectly  every  worker  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
conditions  that  prevail  in  this  Government  work  because  our  own  gate  will 
be  torn  down  unless  we  can  do  something  to  prevent  it. 

At  Independence,  Missouri,  a  contractor  working  for  the  county  came  in 
and  paid  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  to  the  workers.  They  fixed  him.  About 
350  of  the  citizens  got  together  and  went  out  and  rapidly  ran  the  fellow  out 
where  he  came  from,  and  there,  the  County  Court,  realizing  that  something 
was  wrong,  stepped  in  and  awarded  the  work  to  the  next  highest  bidder. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  the  lowest  and  best  bidder  any  more;  it  is  the  lowest 
and  worst  bidder  who  gets  these  contracts. 

I  am  saisfied  that  this  Conference  will  do  us  good.  I  believe  in  it  and  I 
believe  it  should  be  made  a  permanent  organization  until  such  time  as  other 
legislation  or  other  means  will  have  secured  for  us  the  remedy  we  are  striv- 
ing for. 

(Applause) 

MR.  LINDERMAN,  Carpenters  District  Council,  St.  Louis:  I  came  here 
in  good  spirit  and  in  a  spirit  to  help  to  develop  a  better  feeling  between 
various  organizations;  not  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  or  of  Illinis,  or  of  St.  Louis, 
bu  the  entire  country,  and  to  bring  about  a  feeling  whereby  we  can  develop 
a  real  good  feeling  up  and  down  the  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa  or  any  other 
river  that  you  might  name. 

I  came  here,  paid  to  come  here,  like  other  representatives  that  are  paid 
to  come  here. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  got  to  develop  some  ideal  and  I  know  that  you  want 
to  develop  some  ideal  whereby  we  can  help  those  that  are  suffering;  people 
that  are  poor;  people  that  are  suffering.  That  is  the  idea,  I  believe.  People 
are  suffering  and  waiting  for  work.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  going  to 
do;  I  have  no  idea,  but  you  should  have  an  idea;  you  should  do  something 
to  help  those  people  who  are  walking  the  streets  looking  for  employment. 
I  feel  that  that  is  the  duty;  that  that  is  a  mission  of  this  Conference;  some- 
thing to  help  the  people  that  are  walking  the  streets. 

We  understand  that  the  Government  of  our  country  is  going  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  develop  waterways.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  do  you,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  your  community,  or  don't  you,  want  to  tell  the  Congress  of 
this  Government  to  spend  the  money  in  the  right  direction.  Do  you  under- 
stand when  I  say  "spend  the  money  in  the  right  direction,"  I  mean  that 
you  must  tell  your  Representatives  that  they  must  spend  it  in  the  right 
direction,  where  Organized  Labor  is  concerned.  Anybody  can  spend  monev. 
But  spend  it  in  the  right  direction.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  you  men  here  in  your  deliberations  will  stay 
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put.  Tell  all  those  people,  may  it  be  Iowa,  may  it  be  Illinois,  may  it  be  Mis- 
souri, tell  them  they  have  got  to  stay  with  us.  I  don't  care  who  they  are. 
Tell  them  we  are  dictating  the  policy  and  not  "they."  (Applause)  Let's  ap- 
point committees  here  and  dictate  a  policy.  We  are  entitled  as  workers  in 
this  community  to  dictate  a  policy,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  have 
this  gathering,  the  gentlemen  who  spent  their  money,  the  money  of  their 
organization,  to  come  here,  they  surely  should  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
having  committees  appointed  in  this  Conference,  and  let's  get  together  like 
honest-to-God  He-men  and  let's  dictate  a  policy  and  let's  say  we  will  have 
what  we  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time.  This  is 
something  I  have  in  my  pocket  and  have  carried  and  worked  on  for  three- 
years,  and  I  know  that  it  fits,  and  whenever  you  get  around  to  it  and  appoint 
committees  to  work  out  this  work — I  have  this  in  my  pocket,  that  will  bring 
about  a  condition  whereby  our  Senators  and  Representatives  of  these  various 
states  in  this  Valley  will  help  us  to  bring  about  a  condition  that  will  be 
serviceable,  and  that  is  what  we  want.  We  want  a  serviceable  condition,  and 
I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  will,  in  your  capacity,  help  us  to  bring  about 
a  condition  that  is  serviceable  for  the  workers  of  this  community. 

VOICE:  I  want  to  make  a  motion,  Mr.  Chairman,  insomuch  as  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.  I  make  a  motion  that  we  adjourn  this  meeting. 

VOICE:     I  second  the  motion. 

VOICE-  Before  we  adjourn  I  want  to  announce  the  names  of  my  com- 
mittee and  where  we  are  to  meet. 

(Here  follows  announcements  of  the  different  committees  as  to  members 
of  committees  and  places  of  meeting.) 

MR.  J.  EDWARDS,  Peoria,  Illinois:  After  the  wonderful  address  of 
Brother  Reagan,  of  Rock  Island,  who  so  ably  stated  everything  that  possibly 
could  be  said  about  this  Conference  and  the  things  that  have  to  be  accom- 
plished, I  find,  unless  I  have  been  misinformed,  that  there  has  been  no 
Publicity  Committee  appointed.  I  want  to  name  one  Brother  on  that  Com- 
mittee and  I  would  like  to  see  him  on  the  Committee;  he  has  had  such  won- 
derful success,  Tom  Downie  of  Galesburg.  I  would  like  to  have  a  motion. 

VOICE;     I  second  the  motion. 

VOICE:     Just  a  minute;   I  have  another  committee  here  to  announce. 
(Here    follow   further    announcements    of    Resolutions    Committees.) 

MR.  STROM:  I  want  tu  make  an  announcement  before  we  adjourn.  There 
is  a  map  hanging  right  there.  That  is  an  enlarged  map;  a  map  that  we  got 
from  the  Engineers  Corps  of  the  War  Department,  showing  the  location  of 
all  these  dams  built  on  the  Mississippi  River  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis. 
That  has  been  enlarged  so  you  can  see  the  location  of  it.  It  won't  vary  much 
from  the  places  marked  there.  You  can  see  right  there  what  it  means  along 
this  river  and  where  your  town  gets  with  it.  This  is  just  the  Mississippi 
River. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  who  were  not  here  this  morning,  I  will  make  some 
further  announcements  as  to  where  the  different  crafts  meet. 

(Here    follow    further    announcements    as    to    meeting    places.) 

CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  announcements.  Are  there  any  further 
anonuncements  ?   If  not,  a  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded  that  we  ad- 
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journ  to'  seven  o'clock  P.  M.  As  many  as  favor  the  motion  make  it  known 
by  saying:  "Aye." 

(Which   motion   was   duly   carried   and   meeting   adjourned   to   7   o'clock 
P.  M.  of  same  day.) 


OCTOBER  30,  1931 
(BANQUET) 

(Conference  called  tc  order  by  Chairman) 

CHAIRMAN  LEWIS:  We  have  with  us  tonight  as  our  Toastmaster  a  man 
who  has  probably  done  as  much  for  Davenport  to  pull  it  out  of  the  mud  as 
any  man  living"  here.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  the  Toastmaster 
of  the  evening,  Dr.  B.  J.  Palmer. 

DR.  PALMER:  Women,  and  those  who  run  after  them:  A  short  time  ago 
a  certain  man  well-known  in  Davenport  was  out  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  visit- 
ing at  the  Insane  Asylum.  He  was  walking  around  the  grounds  and  he  saw 
a  woman  Interne  with  a  dozen  men  walking  two  and  two,  following  her 
around  the  grounds.  He  watched  them  for  a  while  and  then  he  went  up  to 
the  lady  and  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,  what  would  you  do  if  these 
dozen  men  would  get  their  heads  together  and  decie  to  run  away;  what  would 
you  do?"  She  looked  at  this  man  and  said,  "How  long  have  you  been  in?" 
(Laughter)  He  said,  ''Oh,  I  am  not  an  inmate  here;  I  am  just  a  visitor  look- 
ing around."  And  she  said,  "Well,  if  you  are  not  an  inmate  you  should  be," 
and  he  said,  "Madam,  why?"  She  said,  "When  a  man  can  propose  that  twelve 
insane  men  could  get  their  heads  together  and  do  one  thing,  that  man  is  in- 
sane." (Laughter)  The  moral  here  is,  you  men  here  get  your  heads  together. 

That  man  that  was  visiting  the  insane  asylum,  to  whom  those  answers 
were  made,  is  Mayor  George  W.  Tank  of  Davenport.  Mayor  Tank. 

(Applause) 

MAYOR  TANK:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Insanity  has 
always  been  a  trait  in  our  family  and  after  investigation  I  find  there  is  a 
certain  trait  of  insanity  in  every  human  being.  The  only  trait  that  I  show; 
the  only  trait  that  has  been  given  to  me  by  my  ancestors,  is  when  I  get  up 
to  speak;  then  the  trait  shows. 

For  any  of  the  delegates  to  this  Conference  wTho  were  not  in  attendance 
this  morning,  I  wish  to  assure  you,  on  behalf  of  the  good  people  of  the  City 
of  Davenport,  that  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us,  not  only  during  this 
Conference  but  at  any  time.  I  assure  you,  as  I  would  any  or  all  law-abiding 
citizens,  that  you  are  always  welcome  to  Davenport.  I  also  assure  you,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  outsiders,  that  we  also  have  one  of  the  best  trade  centers 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Some  of  you  might  say,  "Well,  it  could  be  better;" 
weli,  so  could  we.  We  try  to  be  the  best  there  is.  Take  a  little  of  your  time 
from  che  Convention  and  look  at  our  parks,  our  Station  W.  O.  C,  one  of  the 
beautiful  radio  stations  of  the  world,  with  its  attractive  Little  Bit  of  Heaven, 
and  all  of  the  different  sights  that  are  here  for  you,  if  you  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  once  again  that  personally  I  am  behind  the  actions 
that  are  taken  here  today  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  community  are  with  you,  and  so  it  at  least  should  send  you 
back  with  new  thoughts,  new   ideas,  new  emotions,   to  your  own  homes,  to 
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help  those  that  need  help;  those  that  are  in  need  of  succor  and  relief,  and 
to   raise   Labor  to  where   Labor  belongs. 

(Applause) 

DR.  PALMER:  A  few  years  back,  in  the  days  of  the  coaches,  as  they 
went  through  Yellowstone  Park,  Chester  Thompson  and  I  were  driving 
through,  on  the  front  seat  of  the  front  seat  of  the  coach — this  was  long  be- 
fore he  became  famous  as  the  Mayoi  of  Rock  Island.  We  were  sitting  on 
this  front  seat  with  the  driver,  who  was  holding  the  reins  in  his  hand,  and 
in  his  left  hand  he  had  a  short  handled  whip,  twenty-foot  whip,  with  one 
cf  those  marvelous  crackers  on  the  end.  Chester  was  sitting  next  to  the 
driver  a  rid  I  was  sitting  on  the  outside  and  Chester  spoke  up  and  said  to  the 
driver,  "You  are  pretty  expert  with  that  whip,  aren't  you?"  The  driver 
looked  over  and  chewed  his  cud  a  whole  and  spit,  "Yep."  Chester  said,  "Well, 
you  seem  to  be  able  to  hit  that  horse  anywhere  you  want  to  with  that  whip." 
He  chewed  a  while,  look  up  and  spit,  "Yep."  He  rode  along  for  a  mile  or  two 
and  Chester  finally  said  to  him.  "You  see  that  leaf  hanging  off  of  thai 
branch  over  there?  See  if  you  can  crack  that."  He  twirled  it  around  and 
the  leaf  was  cut  as  pretty  as  it  could  be  and  dropped  off.  Chester  looked 
over  and  said,  "You  are  pretty  near  an  expert  with  that  whip,  aren't  you?" 
He  said,  "Yep,"  He  then  rode  along  for  a  couple  of  miles  and  everything 
was  silent  and  I  was  wondering  what  was  working  in  Chester's  mind.  01* 
course,  if  I  could  look  back  now,  I  would  know  then  what  was  working  in 
his  mind;  but  in  those  days  we  were  younger  than  we  are  now.  Finally  we 
ran  along  to  where  there  was  a  hornet's  nest  in  a  tree.  Chester  looked  up 
and  said,  "See  that  hornet's  nest?"  "You  bet."  "Well,  see  if  you  can  crack 
that."  The  driver  looked  over  and  said,  "Not  by  a  damn  sight."  He  said, 
"But  why  not?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  "they  are  organized."   (Laughter) 

Mayor  Thompson  will  now  address  you. 

MAYOR  THOMPSON:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am 
sure  that  my  friend  Dr.  Palmer  knows  my  respeot  for  organization,  from 
his  story  of  the  hornet's  nest  and  the  driver  with  the  long  whip. 

I  am  mighty  proud  to  come  over  here  and  break  bread  at  this  Conference 
with  the  delegates  who  are  assembled  here  to  try  to  work  out  problems 
that  are  important  to  all  of  us  living  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Everybody 
is  affected  by  the  same  conditions  that  affect  Labor,  for  if  the  laboring  man 
is  not  prosperous  and  is  not  paid  a  fair  wage  and  permitted  to  work  under 
fair  conditions,  most  naturally  the  business  man  of  the  entire  Valley  will 
suffer  therefrom. 

I  am  sure  that  with  this  fine  list  of  Congressmen  you  have  been  fortunate 
enough  £o  have  with  you  that  you  will  create  enough  pressure  that  your 
problems  will  be  taken  before  the  House  of  Congress  in  Washington  next 
December  and  worked  out  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

(Applause) 

DR.  PALMER:  I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  Bill  Williams— you  know 
who  Bill  is;  I  don't  think  I  need  to  tell  you  his  title.  Well,  anyway,  we  met 
on  a  street  corner  and  I  went  up  and  said,  "Hello,  Bill;"  he  said,  "Hello, 
B.  J."  I  started  to  laugh  at  him  and  he  said,  "What  are  you  laughing  at?" 
I  said,  "Laughter  is  a  good  cure  for  diarrhea."  He  looked  at  me  and  said. 
"But  who  can  laugh  when  they  have  diarrhea."  (Laughter) 

The  way  you  took  that  one  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  the  Chinaman  who 
was  cooking  up  in  a  camp  in  the  woods  where  they  were  selecting  trees.  He 
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went  out  one  day  to  get  some  water  from  the  creek  and  a  bear  came  out 
of  the  woods  and  began  to  chase  him.  Of  course,  the  Chinaman  began  to  run 
along  to  get  away  from  the  bear.  The  bear  kept  following  and  following  him 
and  finally  the  Chinaman  turned  around  and  hollered,  "You  lika  my  tracks?" 
"Me  maka  some  more." 

Your  next  speaker  is  Bill  Williams. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  I  didn't  think  he  could  remember  back  that  long.  He 
doesn't  look  it. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  indeed  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  meeting  you  all  here  at  this  time.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  that  we  might  talk  about.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule  though  at 
banquets  to  set  aside  our  troubles  and  our  care  for  just  a  little  while.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  thing  that  I  can't  help  but  express  a  great  satisfaction 
for,  and  that  is  that  I  notice,  in  looking  over  this  delegation,  so  many  young 
men. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  just  celebrated  its  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary; it  has  celebrated  its  Fifty-first  Convention  in  Vancouver  this  year. 
The  organization  that  I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  carrying  membership 
in  celebrated  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  en  the  12th  day  of  August  of  this  year. 
I  have  been  with  that  organization  for  almost  thirty  years.  I  have  been  r. 
member  of  Organized  Labor  for  fory-seven  years;  a  good  deal  longer  than 
some  of  the  young  men  here  have  been  on  this  earth,  and  in  looking  back 
over  those  many  years,  in  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary of  the  Brotherhood,  and  looking  back  over  the  accomplishments 
of  the  American  Labor  Movement  in  the  past  fifty  years,  during  which  time 
we  have  brought  wages  from  twelve  and  fifteen  cents  an  hour,  with  tenr 
twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  up  to  where  they  are  enjoying  them  today, 
all  the  way  up  to  two  dollars  an  hour,  a  universal  eight  hour  day.  five  days 
a  week,  I  really,  conscientiously  believe  that  within  the  next  five  years  we 
will  see  a  six  hour  day  and  the  five  day  week.  And  in  going  to  our  Local 
Union  meetings  throughout  the  country  I  notice  that  about  all  we  find  there 
are  a  few  gray-haired  men  who  have  carried  the  burden  of  this  organization 
through  ail  these  fifty  years,  and  it  has  almost  been  impossible  to  get  the 
young  man  interested  sufficiently  to  attend  the  meetings,  much  less  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  Labor  Movement,  and  I  am  just  wondering  now 
whether  we  can  look  back,  when  we  pass  the  second  fifty  years  of  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Movement,  and  see  the  success  that  was  made  during  the  first 
fifty  years. 

I  must  say  that  sometimes  I  fear  to  turn  the  Labor  Movement  over  to  the 
younger  generation,  unless  they  do  better  than  they  are  doing  the  last  few 
years.  I  doubt  much  whether  some  of  us  will  celebrate  the  second  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  Organized  Labor  or  not.  and  unless  you  young  men  are  going 
to  wake  up  and  find  that  you  are  going  ro  have  to  shoulder  the  burden,  you 
will  have  no  burden  to  shoulder.  We  know  as  well  as  anybody  that  the  young 
blood  coming  into  the  organizations  are  necessary;  they  must  replace  the 
older  men,  and  you  know  that  it  came  to  a  point  now  where  a  man  past 
forty-five  years  of  age  can  hardly  get  work  unless  there  is  an  awful  scarcity 
of  men  and  that  has  not  occurred  in  a  good  many  years,  and  if  that  is  the 
case,  why  don't  you  take  over  the  organization  and  let  the  older  members 
have  a  rest  from  their  labors.  It  is  yours  from  now  on,  and  I  warn  you  that 
this  meeting,  this  Conference  here  at  this  time  is  going  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  you  young  men  to  accomplish  and  to  carry  out  the  work  that  is  started; 
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and  I  might  say  that  the  instigators  of  this  Movement  are  men  who  have 
been  in  the  Labor  Movement  for  many  years  and  they  have  started  some- 
thing that  ycu  young  men  will  have  to  give  serious  attention  to  from  now  on, 
and  unless  you  do  that,  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  going  to  be  sorry  some 
day.  You  possibly  may  think  that  I  am  throwing  a  wet  blanket  on  it,  but  I 
believe  in  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  I  couldn't  pass  up  the  opportunity  of 
telling  you  young  men  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  you  have  been 
attending  your  meetings  and  been  giving  attention  to  the  Labor  Movement; 
and  I  can't  help  telling  you  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  The  older  men  will  sit 
on  the  side  lines  and  help  you  and  confer  with  you,  but  you  men  must  do  the 
work,  the  real  active  work,  if  you  want  it  done  in  the  future.  If  the  old  men 
are  going  to  be  barred  from  the  jobs  as  they  have  been  in  the  last  few  years, 
well,  they  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  carry  the  burden  of  Organized  Labor 
while  you  young  men  get  the  work. 

I  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

DR.  PALMER:  This  great  problem  of  the  unemployed  that  is  confront- 
ing us  all  makes  me  think  of  a  situation  that  happened  in  New  York  about 
two  weeks  ago. 

A  group  of  Jewish  multi-millionaires  gathered  at  a  banquet  in  one  of 
the  leading  hotels  in  New  York.  The  banquet  room  faced  the  street  and  there 
were  some  very  hungry,  wild-looking  urchins  outside  the  window,  with  their 
noses  glued  up  against  the  glass,  looking  in  at  the  great  big  banquet  table. 
One  of  the  Jewish  men  looked  out  and  said,  "Boys,  look  at  the  dismal  picture 
in  the  window.  I  move  you  that  we  do  something  for  the  por."  Smebody  said. 
"I  second  it."  "Ready  for  the  question?"  "Moved  and  seconded  that  we 
mult; -millionaires,  do  something  for  the  poor.  All  in  favor  say  'Aye.'  Motion 
is  carried.  Now,  what  shall  we  do?"  One  Jewish  gentleman  got  up  and  said, 
"I  move  you  that  we  give  three  cheers  for  the  poor."   (Laughter) 

It  may  or  may  not  be  news  to  some  of  you  that  down  in  Atlantic  City  it 
is  very  difficult  for  a  Jewish  man  and  his  wife  to  get  any  rooms  in  some 
of  the  hotels.  So,  after  a  Jewish  gentleman  and  his  wife  had  been  making  the 
lounds,  going  to  hotel  after  hotel  in  which  they  wanted  to  stay  and  not  being 
able  to  get  in,  they  went  on  a  street  corner  where  there  was  a  policeman 
named  Clancy.  The  Jewish  gentleman  said,  "Clancy,  how  can  I  get  a  room 
in  this  hotel?"  Clancy  said,  "Oh,  that's  easy;  all  you  do  is  go  down  there  and 
write  on  the  register  the  first  good  Irish  name  you  can  think  of."  The  Jewish 
gentleman  and  his  wife  went  into  the  hotel  and  he  did  as  Clancy  told  him 
and  a  few  minutes  later  they  were  thrown  out  on  the  street,  bag  and  baggage. 
Clancy  came  up  to  them  and  said,  "Well,  didn't  you  do  what  I  told  you?" 
The  gentleman  said,  "Yes,  I  did."  "Well,  what  did  you  write  on  the  register?"' 
And  he  said,  "I  did  what  you  told  me.  I  wrote  'Cardinal  Gibbons  and  wife.' 
(Laughter) 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  speaking  tc  your  next  speaker,  Mr.  Clancy,  who, 
by  the  way.  is  an  Irishman  and  from  St.  Paul.  I  said,  "You  know,  Clancy,  the 
good  Irishman  that  you  are,  you  remind  me  of  an  incident  a  short  time  ago." 
I  was  standing  on  the  beach  at  Bristol,  England.  There  was  an  Englishman, 
myse'.f  as  an  American,  and  an  Irishman  standing  there  together.  The  Eng- 
lishman said  tc  me,  "What  is  the  closes:  race  you  have  ever  seen  in  your 
life""  I  said,  "Oh,  the  closest  race  I  ever  saw  was  down  in  Kentucky,  where 
the  winning  horse  won  the  race,  by  the  length  of  a  wart  on  the  tip  of  his 
nose."  He  said,  "Tha:  was  a  close  race,  but   I  have  see  a  closer  race  than 
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that."  I  said,  "What  wls  your  closer  race?"  He  said,  "Oh,  I  saw  twc  boats 
racing"  and  one  boat  won  by  Ihe  thickness  of  a  coat  of  paint  on  the  prow  of 
the  boat."  Then  I  turned  to  the  Irishman  and  I  said,  "Have  you  ever  seen  a 
closer  race?"  "Yes,  I  have  seen  a  closer  race  than  either  one  of  you,"  and 
we  said,  "What  was  yours?"  He  said,  "The  Scotch."   (Laughter) 

I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  there  has  been  some  Scotch  here. 

The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Clancy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council   of   St.   Paul,   Minnesota,   the   city   that   makes    Minneapolis    jealous. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CLANCY:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Honored  Guests,  Fellow  Men,  Ladies: 
The  Toastmaster  told  that  story  to  ycu  about  the  jealousy  ,or  rather  he  in- 
timated that  there  was  jealousy  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Now, 
around  here,  when  I  saw  the  two  mayors  of  Davenport  and  Rock  Isiand,  I 
thought  that  was  very  nice;  two  young  fellows  going  around  together,  arm 
in  arm,  and  the  way  they  have  been  sitting  here  together.  Up  in  Minneapoli3 
and  St.  Paul  they  try  to  give  you  a  different  idea  entirely  about  the  general 
feeling  between  the  two  cities.  They  make  the  statement  or  tell  the  story 
that  Minneapolis  wouldn't  have  the  Bibles  in  its  schools  because  it  speaks  of 
St.  Paul  and  does  not  mention  Minneapolis.  (Laughter) 

St.  Paul  is  very  proud  of  its  city;  we  have  a  splendid  city  and  we  have 
a  good  booster  organization.  I  happen  to  come  from  St.  Paul. 

They  tell  a  story  about  a  delegation.  There  was  a  big  Convention  on  in  the 
city  and  there  was  a  delegation  that  came  from  the  east  and  this  delegtion 
was  possibly  going  to  invest  some  funds  in  and  about  the  Northwestern  dis- 
trict up  there,  so  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  got  hold  of  them; 
assigned  one  member  in  each  machine,  so  they  wouldn't  get  away,  and  each 
one  of  them  tried  to  outdo  the  other  in  telling  of  the  wonderful  city  Min- 
neapolis was.  One  fellow  must  have  overdone  it,  because  the  man  he  was 
riding  with,  the  outsider,  turned  to  him  and  said,  "You  have  a  wonderful 
city  here,  all  but  one  thing."  And  the  fellow  said,  "What  is  that  that  we 
are  lacking  in?"  And  he  said,  "The  seaport."  He  said,  "The  seaport?  How 
can  we  get  a  seaport  here?"  And  he  said,  "If  you  fellows  could  suck  the  air 
you  blow  you  would  damn  soon  have  the  water  up  in  your  city  of  Minne- 
apolis." 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  really  privileged  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
here  at  this  Conference.  Our  members  in  the  Building  Trades  in  the  City  of 
St.  Paul,  when  they  were  told  about  this  Conference  in  letters  and  through 
your  Labor  paper  here,  immediately  decided  to  send  me  to  represent  them 
at  this  Conference,  because  we  are  in  the  same  boat  practically  up  there  a~ 
you  folks  are  down  here  in  Davenport  and  Rock  Island.  You  will  notice  that 
there  is  quite  a  stretch  from  where  we  are  today  to  where  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  are  located,  but  that,  stretch  doesn't  make  any  difference  when  the 
wrong  kind  of  a  contractor  happens  to  get  the  work. 

I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  the  prevailing  scale  of  wages  is  a  kind  of 
mixed  up  institution,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  up  in  that  end  of  the  woods. 
We  complained  to  Washington  about  the  wages  paid  on  that  dam  up  there 
that  Guthrie  is  building.  I  understand  the  carpenters  are  getting  from  forty 
to  sixty  cents  an  hour.  The  laborers  are  working  for  as  low  as  thirty-five 
cents,  to  my  knowledge.  The  only  answer  we  got  was  a  photostatic  copy  of 
the  Local  Engineer's  report  to  Washington,  where  he  investigated  to  arrive 
at  the  prevailing  wage,  and  he  hadn't  come  into  the  Building  Trades  to  get 


any  idea  what  the  prevaiHng  wage  was.  He  went  into  the  railroads;  he 
went  into  the  foundries;  he  went  into  some  of  the  big  department  stores 
and  put  that  all  down.  I  have  :-t  in  my  pocket  here.  In  that  way  he  picked  the 
prevailing  wages.  That  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  going  to  solve  the  difficulty 
and  trouble  we  have. 

After  establishing  a  wage  and  working  under  it  for  years,  to  have  that 
wage  destroyed  by  something  that  is  a  misnomer,  prevailing  rate,  that  they 
can  put  anything  into  that  they  want.  I  want  to  say  that  if  we  are  going 
after  something  let's  go  after  it  and  get  it  in  such  a  way  that.it  cannot  be 
misconstrued  by  the  people  Avho  are  going"  to  figure  the  work.  You  take 
your  contractor  that  figures  the  work  here.  He  is  supposed  to  know  and  does 
really  know  what  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  is.  Take  this  dam.  Here  is  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  by  your  contractors  to  your  men  in  Mke  work.  But  no; 
immediately  when  they  come  into  this  district  that  is  all  changed;  that  is,  if 
he  is  that  kind  of  a  contractor,  adn  he  establishes  so  many  rates  of  wages 
that  the  Government  is  called  upon  and  then  they  come  in,  like  they  did  in 
Minnesota,  and  they  make  an  investigation.  They  go  to  the  railroads;  they 
go  to  the  department  stores  and  they  go  to  the  foundries  where  the  people 
are  employed  all  the  year  around;  not  organized  in  any  manner,  shape  or 
form;  no  established  wage  given,  only  what  the  boss  wants  to  hand  out  to 
Ihem;  and  then  they  say  to  the  Building  Trades  that  are  open  maybe  three 
to  six  months  a  year,  "You  must  go  on  that  wage  as  it  is  the  prevailing 
wage.''  I  want  to  tell  you  that  is  wrong  and  an  injustice. 

In  Minnesota  we  may  be  a  little  more  politically  minded  than  you  are  in 
some  other  states.  We  have  gone  into  politics  quite  seriously  since  1918.  In 
3918  we  entered  a  city  campaign  and  put  a  few  men  in  the  Council  and  we 
have  carried  those  men;  that  is,  they  have  carried  themselves,  the  laboring 
men  in  the  Council,  ever  since,  each  one  being  elected  year  after  year  by  a 
piled  up  majority,  because  of  the  conscientious,  clean  kind  of  work  they  are 
doing,  and  they  are  supposed  1o  be  the  Labor  representatives  in  that  Council. 

I  heard  some  of  our  Congressmen,  or  one  of  them,  say  that  he  didn't  rep- 
resent any  particular  class.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  man  that  represents 
the  working  class  is  representing  over  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  this  country.  I  don't  care  where  or  what  his  leanings  might  be  on  the 
other  side.  And  whenever  one  of  those  laboring  men  in  our  City  Council  votes 
for  anything  he  votes  not  for  that  Labor  measure  but  because  it  is  bene- 
fiting the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  City  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  represents. 
And  we  stepped  out  of  that  and  went  into  the  state;  and  we  wTent  into  the 
National  election,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  elected  as  our  United 
States  Representative  Henrik  Shipstead,  on  the  Labor  ticket,  and  we  have 
elected  two  Congressmen  to  represent  us  in  that  district.  We  have  a  Gov- 
ernor, Governor  Olson,  whom  we  elected  last  November  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  tell  you,'  about. 

I  am  supposed  to  and  am  glad  to  extend  to  you  the  greetings  from  the 
President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  Hall,  who  couldn't  be  here 
tonighc  because  his  Executive  Board  meets  tomorrow.  Mr.  Hall  told  me  to 
let}  the  officials  here  know  what  we  are  doing  in  the  state  for  the  Building 
Trades  and  that  the  Governor  that  we  have  elected  up  there,  those  state 
officials  went  before  him  and  tried  to  get.  with  the  help  of  the  other  organized 
labor,  a  Prevailing  Wage  Bill  passed  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  but  our  rep- 
resentatives from  the  farming  communities  couldn't  see  it  and  we  were 
defeated.  The  Governor  took  it  upon  himself  to  issue  an  order  to  his  sub- 


ordinate-;  in  the  State  Government  and  on  all  building*  construction  going 
on  he  wanted  a  stipulated  rate  of  wages  put  in  there,  where  nobody  could 
be  hurt,  and  so  the  officials  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  collected  the 
data  on  the  Union  scale  of  wages  throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
now  whenever  one  of  those  buildings  are  going  up,  no  matter  if  it  is  out  in 
the  sticks,  we  are  getting  our  Union  scale  of  wages.  (Applause) 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  last  spring  the  Governor  took  upon  himself  the 
Highway  construction,  and  we  had  an  investigation  made  there  and  we 
found  the  year  before  that  those  contractors  were  paying  as  low  as  twenty- 
three  cents  an  hour  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  board  a  day,  with  six  and 
eight  dollars  for  travelling  expenses  charged  in  bus  fare  to  and  from  the 
job,  and  as  one  man  said,  they  had  it  coming  and  going  on  the  gang  working 
there.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  without  any  authority,  es- 
tablished a  minimum  wage  on  the  Highway  of  forty-five  cents  an  hour  and 
established  forty-eight  hours  maximum  time  which  they  could  work.  One 
firm  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  brought  an  injunction — the  case  has  not  been 
Tieard  yet — and  here  is  what  he  is  trying  to  do;  to  enjoin  them  from  putting 
in  the  hourly  rate  and  the  number  of  hours  of  work.  He  claims  he  is  the 
possessor  of  quite  a  few  mules  and  he  works  them  on  the  highways  and  he 
contends  that  seventy-five  hours  a  week  is  little  enough  to  work  a  mule  and 
he  wants  to  put  us  in  the  same  categ3ry  as  he  does  a  mule. 

In  the  City  of  St.  Paul  we  established  a  Bond  program  of  over  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  program  to  be  carried  on  for  a  period  of  five  years.  It  is  just 
fitting  in  nicely  with  the  unemployment  situation.  Before  Labor  would  en- 
dorse that  program  they  said  to  the  business  men  who  were  supporting  it. 
"You  will  have  to  make  a  promise  that  there  will  be  a  wage  commensurate 
with  the  work  that  is  being  done."  So  the  business  men  and  laboring  men 
got  together  and  came  to  the  City  Council  and  the  City  Council  joined  with 
them,  making  a  three-way  agreement,  and  the  City  Council  put  into  effect 
a  minimum  wage  and  they  could  not  pay  less  than  that  for  the  next  five  years 
on  the  fifteen  million  dollars  of  improvements.  That  minimum  wage  at  that 
time  happened  to  be  the  Union  scale  of  wages  paid  the  Union  workers  in 
and  about  the  City  of  St.  Paul,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  even  though  our 
new  Court  House,  which  is  being  built  by  a  Cmomission  appointed  by  the 
Judges  of  the  District  Court  of  Minnesota,  contracts  were  let  outside  of  the 
confines  of  the  City  Council,  because  it  is  a  joint  City  and  County  proposi- 
tion, when  they  let  that  contract  the  contractor  immediately  started  to  pay 
fory-five  cents  an  hour  to  the  laboring  man  on  that  job.  I  complained,  as  the 
Representative  of  the  Building  Trades,  and  he  said  he  was  paying  the  wages, 
forty-five  to  common  laborers,  fifty  to  concrete  men  and  fifty-five  to  building 
laborers.  He  had  eight  building  laborers  on  at  fifty  cents;  thirty-seven  con- 
crete laborers  at  50  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  common  laborers  at 
forty-five  cents  an  hour.  I  contended  that  there  was  no  such  craft  as  a  common 
laborer  on  the  construction  job;  that  each  one  was  a  building  laborer  and 
according  to  the  city  wage  scale  was  entitled  to  fifty-five  cents  an  hour,  and 
he  turned  me  down.  I  took  it  up  with  the  City  Council.  Mind  you,  the  City 
Council  let  the  contract  The  City  Council  appealed  to  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel for  a  ruling  that  that  was  part  of  the  fifteen  million  dollar  bond  issue, 
that  we  had  agreement  with  them.  The  Corporation  Counsel  ruled  that'  the 
contractor  must  pay  the  building  labor  scale  on  that  job  and  everyone  is 
getting  that  scale  now. 

I  just  want  to  show  you  that  you  should  have  something  to  shoot  at  and 
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the  State  of  Minnesota  has  it.  The  Governor  puts  it  right  into  the  contract, 
and  in  that  contract,  even  though  it  is  in  the  sticks,  it  stipulates  also  that 
local  labor  must  have  the  preference  and  Union  Labor  is  not  battling  that 
because  we  see  the  justice.  Those  men  in  the  smaller  communities  that  don't 
belong  to  Unions  get  the  benefit  of  that  work  that  the  State  of  Minnesota 
is  putting  on  at  this  time  to  help  the  unemployed  situation. 

In  our  city  specifications  it  is  stated  that  no  laborer  shall  be  permitted  to 
do  mechanical  work  or  handle  a  mechanic's  tools;  that  each  and  every  man 
working  on  the  job  as  a  mechanic  must  meet  the  specifications  of  the  City 
Architect,  and  if  not,  the  City  Architect  can  throw  him  off  the  job,  and  1 
want  to  tell  you,  we  are  getting  somewhere;  we  are  getting  some  real  work 
done  in  the  City  of  St.  Paul  and  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  to  you  all  that  I  certainly  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity of  being  here  with  you.  I  hope  that  the  good  work  that  you  have 
started  here  today  is  going  to  continue  on.  Remember  the  words  of  the  Con- 
gressman, "Get  out  of  your  skins;  don't  lay  down  on  the  job."  The  longer 
you  lay  down  and  endure  the  thing  that  is  going  on,  the  longer  you  will 
have  to  endure  it.  The  quicker  we  get  up  and  tell  the  fellows,  "We  have  put 
you  in  there  and  we  want  this  and  we  want  that,"  the  more  they  will  appre- 
ciate it.  They  want  to  know  what  you  want.  Give  it  to  them,  and  if  they 
don't  act  on  what  you  want,  put  somebody  else  in  here  that  will.  (Applause) 

I  am  speaking  from  experience  as  a  public  official  of  over  twelve  years 
and  I  know,  just  like  that  Congressman  told  you  today,  we  never  pay  any 
attention  to  the  paid  hirelings  that  may  come  up  and  petition  us  for  this 
and  that,  but  let  someone  interested  ir  an  improvement  come  up  and  talk  tc 
us  in  the  Council  Chamber  and  that  person  gets  all  the  attention  that  it  ii 
humanly  possible  to  give,  and  as  a  rule  wins  his  point,  and  I  say  to  you,  as 
our  Senator  has  said  to  you  over  the  radio,  "I  wonder  how  long  the  citizen.' 
of  the  nation  are  going  to  remain  dormant  and  let  the  conditions  exist  that 
are  existing  today.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

DR.  PALMER:  During  the  recent  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Chicago  there 
was  a  Catholic  Father  driving  a  Ford  down  Michigan  Avenue  and  he  forgot 
to  look  at  the  red  light  and  drove  right  through  it.  An  Irish  cop  jumped  out 
and  said,  "What  the  hell."  "Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Father,  I  just  want  to 
tell  you  that  the  policeman  at  the  next  corner  is  a  Protestant."  (Laughter) 

The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Everson,  representing  the  International  Iron 
Workers  of  Chicago. 

M.R.  EVERSON:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Friends:  We 
are  gathered  here  today  in  the  interests  of  the  people  left  at  home.  I  am 
wondering  here  if  when  we  get  home  we  will  work  out  what  we  are  really 
here  to  do. 

You  have  heard  the  Congressmen;  you  have  heard  our  good  Brother  who 
has  been  in  the  Council  in  his  city,  but  without  doing  anything  further  we 
are  not  going  to  get  anywhere.  We  don't  want  to  spread  our  purpose  only 
here  but  everywhere;  we  want  to  work  with  the  other  cities;  with  the  other 
states  of  the  nation. 

You  have  heard  a  lot  about  prevailing  rates  and  wages;  you  have  heard 
this  and  you  have  heard  that.  I  guess  none  of  you  have  heard  how  they  are 
trying  to  get  the  laboring  fellows  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  Just  &s  some 


fellows  say,  they  go  into  a  thug  store  or  meat  market  and  department  store 
and  find  out  what  the  people  are  getting.  The  law  does  not  provide  that. 

I  just  came  back  from  South  Bend  where  they  went  into  the  Public  Service 
and  tried  to  get  the  rate  of  wages  they  pay  fellows.  We  are  not  interested 
in  that,  Those  fellows  work  perhaps  365  days  a  year.  We  are  building  and 
mechanical  workers  who  work  about  146  days  a  year.  For  us  fellows  to  get 
a  decent  living  we  have  to  get  at  least  ten  or  twelve,  fifteen,  sixteen  dollars 
a  day,  and  that  is  not  too  much  for  anybody  that  works. 

We  are  gathered  here  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  working  people.  I 
think  when  we  come  back  to  our  own  homes  we  should  carry  the  message 
with  us  there  and  when  we  do  that  that  will  give  us  all  something  to  think 
about  and  to  act  on.  In  my  state  we  did  pass  a  prevailing  rate  bill.  We  were 
going  to  trim  it  up  right;  we  were  going  to  get  a  good  Bill  if  that  would 
have  stood  up;  it  would  have  been  the  best  Bill  in  the  United  States. 

What  we  want  here  today  is  to  act:  to  get  something  concrete  and  put  it 
in  force  and  put  it  over.  We  can  make  a  lot  of  resolutions  and  do  this  and 
do  that,  but  we  have  to  have  real  action;  have  to  have  the  situation  so  that 
our  Congressmen  and  Senators  can  i;ct  on  it;  something  that  they  can  put 
over  for  us. 

I  represented  an  organization  for  ten  years  in  Chicago  and  in  the  ten  years 
I  attended  some  600  funerals  of  iron  workers  who  got  killed;  went  to  work 
strong  and  healthy,  leaving  their  families  in  the  morning,  kissing  them  good 
bye,  and  before  the  day  is  over,  dead.  And  what  do  their  families  get?  Their 
wives  get  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  and  then  they  want  you  to  live  on 
that;  and  that  is  another  thing  we  ought  to  work  on.  When  these  men  die 
that  their  families  can  be  taken  care  of. 

I  am  glad  I  am  here  this  evening.  I  am  representing  our  International 
President  who  would  have  been  here,  but  he  is  on  the  West  Coast.  We  will 
go  along  with  you  on  anything  that  you  boys  put  up  and  you  can  accept  our 
backing  one  hundred  per  cent.  Thanks. 

(Applause) 

MR.  PALMER:  Some  Russians  were  leading  a  criminal  out  to  shoot  him 
and  the  criminal  said,  "You  know,  it  is  a  dirty  shame  to  make  me  walk  out 
in  the  rain  on  the  last  trip."  and  one  of  the  fellows  said,  "You  are  not  half 
bad,  we've  got  to  walk  back." 

One  Scotchman  said  to  another  one,  "Andy,  how  much  Scotch  can  a  Scotch- 
man drink?"  The  other  Scotchman  said,  "Any  given  quantity." 

It  always  gives  us  more  than  usual  pleasure  to  introduce  men  who  at- 
tained distinction  in  political  life,  representing  the  city,  state  and  the  nation 
at  large.  It  really  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  to  this  audience  a  speaker  we 
already  have  had  today,  who  really  dots  not  need  a  second  introduction,  Con- 
gressman Johnson  of  Illinois,  because  a  Congressman  no  longer  belongs  to 
a  city  or  county;  he  really  belongs  to  the  state  when  he  represents  the  state 
in  Congress. 

CONGRESSMAN  JOHNSON:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  1 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  -this  afternoon,  and  I  thought  I  was 
through.  I  think  I  made  myself  plain  on  these  questions  before  this  Confer- 
ence, but.  nevertheless,  they  insist  that  I  get  up  and  say  a  few  words  this 
evening. 

Our  friend  was  talking  about  the  Scotchman  and  that  reminds   me  of  a 
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story.  There  were  four  men  who  palled  around  together  and  they  all  agreed 
that  if  anyone  of  them  died  they  would  each  put  $25.00  in  his  casket  and 
send  him  on  his  way.  Two  of  the  fellows  died  and  the  others  each  put  $25.00 
in  their  caskets.  Finally  the  Irishman  died  and  the  Scotchman  who  was  left 
came  along-  and  put  his  check  in  the  casket,  saying  he  didn't  want  to  be 
cheated  for  fifty. 

Talk  about  the  Insane  Asylum,  I  went  through  one  myself  at  one  time, 
over  at  St.  Elizabeth,  and  walking  along  I  saw  one  of  the  patients  coming 
along  with  a  wheel  barrow  upside  down  and  I  asked  him  why  he  had  the 
wheel  barrow  upside  down  and  he  said,  "How  long  have  you  been  here?"  I 
said,  "I  am  not  an  inmate,  I  just  came  in.*'  He  said,  "Well,  if  youVe  been 
here  as  long  as  I  have  you'll  know  better,  because  if  I  turn  it  over  -omebodv 
is  liable  to  fill  it  full  of  bricks." 

That  bear  story  reminds  me  of  the  fellow  who  used  to  tell  such  wild 
stories  that  no  one  would  believe  him.  This  fellow  was  up  in  Michigan  and 
was  out  in  the  woods  picking  raspberries  when  a  bear  shot  out  from  the 
woods  and  started  to  run  towards  him.  He  says,  "You  talk  about  a  man 
running,  why,  I  was  running  and  running  and  the  only  way  I  rinally  got 
away  from  this  bear  was  that  I  came  to  a  river  that  was  frozen  and  instead 
of  running  straight  ahead  I  turned  sideways  and  the  bear  slid  across  the 
ice  and  knocked  his  brains  out."  The  fellow  listening  said,  "Whoever  heard 
of  a  river  being  frozen  when  you  pick  raspberries,"  and  he  said,  "Oh,  I  for- 
got to  tell  you,  the  bear  ran  me  all  summer." 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  of  course,  as  I  told  you  this  afternoon,  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  with  you. 

I  know  that  everybody  likes  to  take  a  crack  at  the  Congressmen  and 
blame  us  for  everything.  A  lot  of  things  we  should  be  blamed  for  we  are 
not.  A  lot  of  advantages  can  be  had  and  a  lot  of  help  can  come  from  the 
Congress  of  the  nation  if  we  put  the  right  Congressmen  in  there,  and  I  be- 
lieve just  as  our  friend  from  St.  Paul,  when  you  put  a  man  there  and  he 
doesn't  produce  the  goods  get  a  man  that  will,  and  I  am  for  that. 

In  my  short  term— I  have  been  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the 
dome  of  the  capitol,  for  thirty  years,  twenty-three  as  an  employe  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  for  the  last  eight  years  I  have  had  the  honor  to  represent 
the  Thirteenth  District,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  as  I  told  you  this  after- 
noon, that  I  was  elected  and  re-elected  to  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
the  people  who  make  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  The  working 
class  elected  me  because  I  am  one  of  them  and  proud  of  it.  I  don't  think,  as 
I  said  this  afternoon,  that  a  multi-millionaire,  a  Henry  Ford,  a  trust  mag- 
nate, a  plutocrat  of  a  plenipotentiary  has  any  right  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  Senate  because  he  represents  nobody  but  class  legislation; 
they  fight  every  Labor  Bill  that  comes  up  and  two-thirds  of  them  buy  their 
way  in. 

They  say,  "How  can  they  do  that."  Let  a  poor  fellow  run  for  the  office 
and  he  has  a  terrible  time;  he  can  hardly  put  his  name  in  the  paper  as  a 
candidate;  he  hasn't  the  money.  Let  the  rich  fellow  run  and  he  can  hardly  put 
his  name  in  the  newspaper  as  a  candidate  when  all  the  papers  are  behind 
him,  behind  the  man  that  has  the  dollar.  Every  advertisment  I  put  in  they 
charged  me  one  dollar  a  single  column  inch.  If  I  put  in  anything  at  all,  it 
cost  me  as  high  as  $«35.O0  in  one  day  in  the  newspaper.  I  couldn't,  put  it  in 
the  newspapers  every  day  like  some  of  them  did.  I  know  men  who  went  to 


the  Senate  of  the  United  States  who  spent  as  high  as  a  million  dollars  to 
get  in,  and  I  also  know  men  who  have  spent  a  million  dollars  and  were 
elected,  who  didn't  get  in.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  any  man  or  woman  within 
the  hearing  of  my  voice  what  they  think  a  man  wants  that  job  for,  a  job  that 
pays  him  ten  thousand  a  year,  when  he  is  willing  to  spend  a  million  dollars 
to  get  it.  Is  he  there  to  work  for  your  interests?  He  is  there  to  get  the  mil- 
lion back  and  nothing  more.  So  when  you  go  to  the  polls  and  elect  the  wrong 
man  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  don't  get  anywhere  on  the  floor  of  the  House 

I  am  only  one  out  of  435,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  working  men  and  women 
of  these  United  States  can  elect  enough  members  to  the  House  and  Senate 
who  will  bring  enough  laws  on  our  books  that  will  take  care  of  you  and  put 
legislation  where  you  desire,  and  there  is  plenty  of  money  to  do  it  with. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  a  lot  of  your  time  but  the  few  words  I  say  to 
you  I  know  will  not  interfere  with  what  the  next  speaker  is  going  to  teli 
you.  I  assure  you  this,  that  as  soon  as  you  find  that  I  fail  to  give  you  my 
support,  throw  me  out.  I  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

DR.  PALMER:  The  Scotchman  woke  up  in  the  morning  and  found  his 
wife  dead  in  bed.  He  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  said,  "Cook,  one  egg 
this  morning."  (Laughter) 

A  Scotchman  went  to  the  theatre  window  and  asked  for  one  ticket  to  see 
"The  Miracle."  The  ticket  man  handed  him  the  ticket  and  he  said,  "How 
much?"  "34.70."  He  laid  down  a  five  dollar  bill  and  walked  away.  "Mister, 
thirty  cents  change  coming  to  you."  "Oh,  that's  all  right,  buy  yourself  a 
cigar."  Just  then  another  gentleman  walked  up  to  the  window  and  the  ticket 
man  said,  "What  do  you  want?"  He  said,  "When  I  came  up  here  I  wanted 
a  ticket  to  see  'The  Miracle,'  but  I  have  just  seen  it."  (Laughter) 

The  next  speaker  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Lewis,  President  of 
the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lewis.  (Applause) 

MR.  LEWIS:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Guests,  Friends  and  Fellow  Wage  Earn- 
ers: I,  too,  am  pleased  to  have  been  privileged  to  be  with  you  this  evening. 
1  have  been  delighted  with  the  speeches,  the  wit  and  the  pleasant  sayings 
of  our  Toastmaster.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  however,  that  he  and  Mayor 
Tank  are  not  enemies  by  any  means.  He  took  quite  a  crack  at  him  when  ho 
introduced  him,  but  I  happen  to  know  that  they  are  friends. 

The  doctor  and  the  mayor  came  to  the  city  of  Des  Moines  some  time  ago 
and  they  went  to  the  home  of  a  friend  and  for  some  little  time  they  visited 
in  the  basement  or  cellar  of  the  friend's  home.  Well,  it  is  said  they  had  some 
sweet  cider  in  the  cellar,  but,  at  any  rate,  after  their  visit  they  both  started 
down  town.  They  got  down  to  the  Locust  Street  bridge  and  the  doctor  looked 
down  into  the  water  and  seeing  a  reflection  of  the  moon,  he  said  to  the 
policeman.  "Come  over  here."  The  policeman  came  over  and  he  said,  "Do  you 
see  the  same  thing  that  I  do  down  there?"  The  policeman  said,  "Well,  what 
do  you  see?"  He  said,  "Is  that  the  moon?"  The  policeman  said,  "It  sure  is." 
and  the  doctor  said,  "Well,  how  the  hell  did  I  get  up  here."  (Applause)  They 
walked  on  a  little  distance  farther  and  Mayor  Tank  got  to  looking  around  and 
finally  he  went  up  to  a  policeman  and  said,  "Officer,  where  am  I?"  The  of- 
ficer said,  "You  are  on  Fourth  and  Locust,"  and  he  said,  "What  the  hell: 
what  town  am  I  in?" 

I  am  sure  pleased  to  see  this  wonderful  delegation  here  from  our  state 
Vxd  our  neighboring  states.  We  are  all  here  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
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a  policy  to  our  Federal  Government  which  will  do  away  with  the  intolerable 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  reference  to  the  work 
done  by  the  Federal  Government.  One  thing  that  I  would  say  to  the  delegates 
here.  You  all  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  reference  to  a  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. That  is,  when  you  return  to  your  homes  don't  think  that  this  meeting 
that  we  had  here  today  and  which  we  will  have  tomorrow  will  solve  this 
problem,  unless  we  continue  to  keep  up  the  good  work.  We  want  you  to  g» 
home  and  report  to  your  local  Unions  and  to  the  various  communities  of  the 
action  of  this  Convention  and  suggest  to  each  and  everyone  of  them  that 
they  must  get  into  this  campaign  with  you  and  continue  their  efforts,  side  by 
side,  and  have  the  Federal  Government  know  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  this 
protest  against  the  conditions  that,  exist  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

I  am  mighty  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  the  delegates  bring  their  wives  to 
the  Convention.  It  is  a  school  of  learning.  They  should  know  the  problems 
that  confront  the  American  wage  earner  and  should  assist  and  help  remedy 
the  conditions  by  protesting  against  those  conditions  that  are  not  fair  to  the 
laboring  man.  And  in  addition  to  that,  those  who  were  thoughtful  enough  to 
bring  their  wives  will  not  have  as  much  explaining  to  do  as  some  of  the  other 
fellows  will.   (Laughter) 

I  recall  a  fellow  going  home  from  the  Iowa  State  Federation  of  Labor 
Convention.  One  morning  after  he  had  been  home  a  few  days  he  went  down 
stairs  and  his  wife  said  to  him,  "Who  is  this  Maude  person  that  you  talk  el 
in  your  sleep?"  He  says,  "Didn't  I  tell  you?  You  know,  when  I  was  down  at 
the  Convention,  the  races  were  on.  Of  course,  the  horses  are  all  numbered 
and  were  all  named.  They  had  the  tickets  in  a  hat  and  we  drew  the  tickets 
and  three  times  in  succession  I  drew  Maude  out  of  the  hat,  and  that  horse 
lost  three  times,  and  I  suppose  that  is  what  is  bothering  me."  He  goes  down 
to  his  office  and  tells  the  boys  that  he  had  a  narrow  escape  but  his  quick 
wits  put  him  over.  That  night  he  came  home  and  he  said,  "How  was  it  with 
you?"  She  said,  "Splendid,  and,  by  the  way,  Maude  called  up  a  couple  of 
limes."  And  so  I  say  it  is  indeed  fortunate  for  some  that  they  bring  the 
women  folks  along. 

Now,  mjr  good  friends,  we  are  in  the  greatest  industrial  depression  that 
this  world  has  ever  known  and  it  is  up  to  the  American  wage  earner  to  do 
something;  to  register  a  protest,  if  you  please,  that  will  shake  this  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  We,  as  members  of  Trade  Unions,  dare  not  stand 
idly  by  and  permit  these  conditions  to  exist.  Each  and  every  man  and  woman. 
has  a  God-given  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  this  country  and  I  am  taking 
this  position,  that  I  care  not  whether  you  call  it  charity,  dole  or  what  you 
term  it.  I  say  that  every  hungry  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  of 
America  who  is  willing  to  work  and  can't  get  work  to  do,  this  government, 
the  greatest  government  in  the  world,  owes  that  man  a  livelihood.  We  have 
those  among  us  who  say,  "we  want  work;  we  don't  want  charity."  Of  course, 
we  don't;  we  want  to  work.  We  don't  claim  that  our  government  owes  us  a 
living,  but  we  do  contend  that  they  owe  us  the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood.  In 
other  words,  I  am  not  such  a  proud  American  that  I  can't  go  to  his  great 
Treasury  of  wealth  that  we  created  and  say  that  I  would  lose  my  self-respect 
in  the  event  we  received  out  of  work  insurance  whether  it  be  called  a  dole 
or  not.  I  say  to  you,  with  our  general  store  of  wealth,  unless  the  government 
can  provide  us  a  livelihood,  we  have  i  right  to  go  to  them  for  support.  These 
men  who  contend  that  true  Americans  would  lose  their  self-respect  in  the 
event  they  would  have  out  of  work  insurance  seem  to  forget  that  some  of 
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these  same  true  Americans  would  stay  home,  dress  up  Mary  and  the  kids 
and  send  them  down  to  a  charitable  institution  to  bring  home  enough  to  tide 
them  over.  Yet  that  proud  American  would  think  that  would  be  all  right. 
I  say  to  you  that  every  wage  earner  should  have  a  right  to  earn  his  living 
and  if  he  is  not  given  that  privilege  then  this  government  has  a  right  to  see 
to  it  that  he  does  get  a  livelihood. 

I  believe  if  this  work  is  carried  on  as  we  started  out  to  do  that  it  will  be 
one  of  the  best  things  that  will  be  brought  up  before  the  next  Congress.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  best  things  that  happened  to  the  wage  earners  of  the 
country. 

And  so,  when  we  go  home  let  us  continue  this  work;  let  us  urge  our  mem- 
bers to  protest  to  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  in  the  National  Congress 
to  support  measures  along  the  line  we  are  going  to  suggest  here  tomorrow. 
Now,  my  friends,  these  fellows  will  act  if  you  insist  that  they  act. 

We  had  an  old  colored  minister  in  the  City  of  Des  Moines  and  he  took  a 
determined  stand  one  Sunday  morning  to  make  some  collections.  Things  had 
not  been  coming  so  good;  collections  hadn't  been  coming  so  good;  he  had 
been  behind  in  the  church.  And  here  is  the  method  he  took.  He  said  to  his 
congregation,  "Brethren,  we  ain't  getting  enough  money  to  pay  our  running 
expenses.  This  morning  I  wants  a  collection  and  I  wants  a  good  one.  I  don't 
want  nickels  and  dimes.  Today  I  want  dollars  and  I  want  you  to  put  your 
dollars  in  there  and  some  of  you  more,  in  fact.  There  is  one  man  in  the  con- 
gregation that  I  expect  to  put  a  five  dollar  bill  in  the  contribution  box  and 
I  will  say  this,  that  he  has  been  running  around  with  another  brother's  wife 
and  unless  that  five  dollar  bill  is  in  the  box  I  will  give  his  name."  Well,  the 
hat  was  passed  around  and  when  it  came  back  he  found  that  he  had  twenty- 
seven  five-dollar  bills  He  found  a  dollar  bill  in  there  with  a  note  saying, 
"Pahson.  this  is  the  only  dollar  I'se  got.  If  you  don't  squeal  on  me  I  will 
bring  the  other  four  next  Sunday."  (Laughter) 

Now,  my  friends,  we  want  to  put  a  punch  in  it,  like  the  preacher  put  in 
his  church,  and  if  we  do  that  we  can't  help  but  wan. 

They  tell  that  the  time  the  doctor  took  the  trip  out  west  with  our  brother 
here  he  decided  to  stay  out  on  the  plains  a  while.  He  has  always  been  a  go- 
getter  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives  as  well  as  all  over  the  United 
States.  Well,  he  got  himself  a  job  as  a  sheep  herder,  and  so  he  took  out  the 
iiock  one  morning  and  when  he  came  back  at  night  he  was  pretty  much  tired 
out.  Our  friend  here  asked  him  how  he  got  along  and  he  said,  "Oh,  I  rounded 
the  sheep  up  all  right,  but  when  I  started  after  those  pesky  lambs  they  ran 
me  ragged."  Well,  he  took  our  friend  out  to  the  corral  to  look  over  the  sheep, 
and,  lo  and  behold,  the  doctor  had  corraled  27  jack  rabbits. 

If  you  go  home  and  put  the  punch  in  it  as  is  put  in  this  meeting,  I  know 
we  will  get  results.  If  we  go  into  this  with  the  same  determination  that  the 
doctor  went  after  the  jack  rabbits,  I  say  to  you,  we  can  put  over  this  program 
and  make  these  representatives  in  the  National  Congress  sit  up  and  take 
notice  and  do  something  that  will  remedy  the  conditions  of  the  wage  earners 
of  this  country.  I  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

DR.  PALMER:     I  am  a  mighty  poor  sailor  on  the  high  seas.  When  the 

sea  gets  rough  and  the  boat  begins  to  rock,  I  do,  and  feed  the  fishes.  I  often 

*,ndered  what  the  secret  of  getting  over  sea-sickness  was  and  I  never  knew 
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what  Lt  was  until  a  Scotchman  told  me.  I  said,  "How  did  you  get  over  it?" 
He  said.  "They  tied  my  hands  behind  me  and  put  a  quarter  in  my  mouth." 

You  know,  in  California  they  love  to  tell  about  the  bigger  things  they  have 
in  California,  bigger  than  anywhere  else.  One  day  a  friend  said  to  another 
in  California,  "Nov/,  when  you  get  to  telling  big  whopper  stories,  sometimes 
you  tell  them  so  big  it  is  a  lie.  and  sometimes  when  you  tell  a  big  one  and  it 
sounds  like  a  lie,  I  will  step  on  your  foot."  So  he  got  to  telling  about  a  hotel 
that  was  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  high  and  a  foot  thick,  he  stepped  on  his 
foot.  "Why,"  he  said,  "they  are  building  a  hotel  in  Long  Beach  that  hasn't 
any  elevators,  any  stairs  or  fire  escapes,  fourteen  stories  high."  "Well,  how 
do  the  people  get  upstairs?"  "Climb  it."  "Why,"  he  said,  "we  raise  vege- 
tables out  there  so  big  that  I  saw  two  policemen  asleep  on  one  beet." 
(Laughter) 


Now,  they  tell  a  good  story.  It  was  told  to  me  in  the  foyer  while  we  were 
waiting,  on  Judge  Dietrich.  It  seems  as  though  he  was  presiding  in  court  and 
a  man  had  been  hailed  before  him  and  he  was  pleading  to  get  off  the  jury  and 
the  Judge  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  get  off  the  jury  and  he  said,  "Well 
your  Honor,  I  can't  sit  here  and  be  impartial  and  fair  in  the  trying  of  that 
criminal."  pointing  with  his  hand.  The  Judge  sad,  "Hold  on  a  minute,  he  is 
not  the  criminal;  he  is  the  prosecuting  attorney." 

Our  next  speaker  is  Judge  Dietrich  who  has  presided  in  the  courts  of  Illi- 
nois and  who  is  now  the  Congressman-at-large  from  Illinois.  Judge  Dietrich. 

(Applause) 

CONGRESSMAN  DIETRICH:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  assume  that  it  is  just  as  well  for  you  people 
here  to  be  disappointed  by  listening  to  me  as  it  would  have  been  if  I  had 
stayed  away  and  would  not  have  come,  so  I  prefer  the  former. 

I  am  not  nearly  as  important  as  strangers  may  think  I  am.  The  folks  at 
home  do  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  me.  I  am  a  brand  new  Congress- 
man; never  sat  in  the  National  Assembly  before.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience in  the  State  Legislature  and  served  there  a  couple  of  terms..  It 
took  me  ten  years  to  live  that  down  and  I  don't  know  how  long  it  will  take 
me  to  live  down  my  record  in  Congress.  (Laughter)  I  am  one  of  those  politi- 
cal accidents  in  Illinois.  I  am  one  of  their  Congressmen-at-large;  hold  the 
record  of  being  the  first  one  that  was  elected  there  for  many  years— so  long 
back  that  the  memory  of  Man  knoweth  not  the  contrary,  when  the  last  one 
was  elected.  Happened  to  run  in  a  good  year  and  I  happened  to  help  elect 
the  United  States  Senator  and  they  made  a  mistake  and  elected  me,  too.  A 
Republican  Legislature,  upon  discovering  the  mistake  that  had  been  made, 
immediately  abolished  the  office  of  Congressman-at-large.   (Laughter) 

I  have  not  been  in  Congress  long  enough  to  become  calloused.  I  am  still 
disposed  :o  take  the  duties  of  my  office  somewhat  seriously.  I  suppose  I  will 
get  over  chat  about  the  second  term. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not  here  this  afternoon  to  hear  my  good  friend 
frank  Reid  of  Aurora.  1  have  known  Frank  quite  awhile;  he  is  a  wonderful 
man.  Frank  and  I  attended  a  meeting  some  time  ago  at  Ottawa,  Illinois, 
where  the  farmers  wanted  to  get  their  money  at  three  per  cent,  and,  of 
course,  we  were  in  favor  of  that;  in  fact,  I  was  in  hopes  that  they  would 
extend  that  to  the  lawyers.  I  was  surrounded,  as  usual  in  Illinois,  by  about 
three  good  Republican  Congressmen,  among  them  being  Frank  Reid,  and,  lo 
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and  behold,  they  called  on  Frank  before  they  called  on  me,  and  Frank  gave 
them  three  per  cent  before  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  them. 

I  am  mighty  glad  to  be  here  with  my  colleague,  Congressman  Johnson  of 
Freeport,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  believe  he  and  I  will  become  real 
pals.  He  talks  better  than  any  Republican  I  ever  listened  to.  I  kind  of  looked 
him  over  a  little  bit  and  I  think  possibly  a  new  Congressman  in  Washington 
will  need  some  protection  of  about  that  size.   (Laughter) 

You  know,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  politics  here  tonight  because  I  under- 
stand that  politics  are  taboo  and  that  means  that  my  speech  will  be  very 
short;  a  little  bit  like  the  minister  that  went  to  a  new  community  to  deliver 
his  try-out  sermon.  Of  course,  that  was  quite  an  event  in  the  community. 
Whenever  a  new  minister  happened  in  all  of  the  congregation  were  there; 
the  auditorium  was  packed  and  when  the  new  minister  announced  that  he 
would  select  as  his  text  that  commandment  which  says  "Thou  Shalt  Not 
Steal,"  he  noticed  that  a  good  many  of  the  elderly  gentlemen  began  to  leavo 
the  church.  On  the  outside  Jones  was  heard  to  say  to  Brown,  "I  kr.-ew  that 
young  preacher  would  start  talking  politics."  (Laughter) 

I  am  mighty  happ:/  to  be  here.  I  didn't  know  that  whoever  had  charge  of 
this  meeting  was  going  to  attach  to  me  the  importance  of  being  the  principal 
speaker.  In  fact,  I  rather  came  here  to  sit  in  with  this  Conference  tc  find  cut 
what  your  ideas  and  what  your  needs  and  problems  were,  so  that  1  would 
understand  them  when  measures  came  up  in  which  you  were  interested,  and 
I  think  that  possibly  I  gathered  a  good  deal  of  information  along  that  line. 

I  am  takng  this  proposition  seriously.  I  understand  this  Congress  is  going 
to  have  some  of  the  most  difficult  pioblems  to  solve,  more  than  zr.y  other 
peace  time  Congress  that  ever  assembled. 

I  understand  the  conditions  of  my  country.  I  understand  that  the  citizen- 
ship is  asking  for  some  kind  of  relief;  they  are  expecting  something  to  be 
done.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  as  your  Congressman,  that  I  am  going  to  try  to 
do  what  I  can  to  remedy  or  assist  in  remedying  the  present  conditions.  Un- 
employment is  prevalent  in  this  country:  people  are  hungry  in  a  land  whose 
problem  has  been  over-production.  Want  and  extravagance  walk  side  by  side 
and  this  is  a  condition  that  should  not  exist  in  this  fair  land  of  ours.  I  have 
my  own  ideas.  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  different  policies  pursued  by 
our  government  that  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  responsible  for  this  con- 
dition. I  would  like  to  go  over  the  history  of  the  past. 

I  know  that  the  Government  that  I  represent  is  one  of  the  greatest  Consti- 
tutional Republics  that  ever  existed  in  any  time.  I  know  it  was  the  intentions 
of  the  framers  of  that  Constitution  that  the  citizenship  should  be  protected 
and  afforded  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  happiness;  of  having  the  right 
to  engage  themselves  in  gainful  employment;  of  building  happy  homes;  of 
educating  their  children  so  that  they  could  intelligently  exercise  the  sovereign 
power  that  was  conferred  upon  them,  and  I  know  where  the  innovations  crept 
in,  and  I  know  that  the  Constitution  as  written  by  the  founders  has  been 
changed  over  by  political  expediency  or  judicial  interpretation  until  it  is  no 
longer  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  founders. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  were  no  political  parties  in  this  country.  It 
was  the  hope  of  the  Father  of  this  country  that  there  never  would  exist  any 
political  parties.  The  Constitution  provided  for  the  election  of  a  President 
of  him  who  received  the  highest  vote  of  the  members  ot  the  Congress,  and 
the  second  highest  was  to  be  the  Vice-President,  and  they  rest  secure  in  the 
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belief  that  the  Constitution  as  written  would  be  respected  and  not  changed  so 
as  to  endanger  our  own  people.  Then  there  finally  came  a  time  when  the 
abuses  began  and  there  finally  came  a  time  during  the  administration  of 
John  Adams  that  they  passed  alien  and  seditious  laws  whereby  anyone  that 
dared  to  criticize  the  action  of  the  administration  in  power  was  subject  to 
being  prosecuted  before  tribunals  that  were  prejudiced  and  sent  to  jail.  There 
was  a  time  when  they  tried  to  muzzle  the  free  speech  and  the  free  press  of 
this  country  and  it  was  then  that  political  parties  had  their  birth. 

I  am  not  going  back  over  the  long  history  to  show  where  gradually  the 
power  of  government  was  taken  over  by  those  of  influence  and  wealth  and 
administered  for  their  benefit.  It  would  be  too  long  and  require  more  time 
than  I  would  be  justified  in  occupying  this  evening,  but  I  want  to  present 
just  a  few  thoughts  to  you  of  a  remedy  of  the  conditions  that  exist  today. 

It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  whole-hearted  in  my  desire 
to  try  to  assist  in  affecting  conditions  where  the  citizenship  will  again  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  employed  in  gainful  occupations.  That  would  only 
be  a  desire.  It  would  perhaps  be  of  no  help.  There  must  be  something  some- 
where, somehow,  to  cause  the  wheels  of  our  manufacturing  enterprises  to 
slacken  and  stand  motionless.  There  must  be  something  somewhere  that 
caused  the  depression  that  exists  today  in  the  communities  that  constitute 
the  agricultural  West.  There  must  be  something  somewhere  that  caused  this 
lack  of  activity  that  has  produced  the  conditions  where  the  citizen  willing 
to  work  and  willing  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  his  family  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it.  I  say  that  it  is  a  God-given  right  to  every  human  being;  it  is 
a  right  that  he  has  under  this  government,  to  perform  honest  labor  and  re- 
ceive adequate  returns  for  the  labor  he  performs. 

(Applause) 

Since  the  World  War,  since  the  passing  of  the  administration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  matter  of  activity  and  em- 
ployment down  to  the  present  time,  until  today  we  have,  conservatively,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  million  workers  out  of  employment.  And  they  are  out. 
of  employment  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  industries  are  not  operating; 
that  they  are  not  producing;  that  they  are  not  doing  that  which  in  former 
times  enabled  every  citizen  to  find  something  to  engage  himself  in.  And 
there  is  a  reason  for  it,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  what  I  think  the  reason 
is.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  politics  either.  I  want  you  to  forget  now  that  I  am 
in  politics. 

You  saw  the  spectacle  of  a  Department  going  to  the  banks  in  the  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  West  and  telling  them  that  they  must  collect  the 
farm  loans  or  charge  it  off  the  books;  that  it  had  become  a  frozen  asset;  that 
they  muse  keep  their  institutions  liquid;  that  they  must  only  purchase  for 
their  banks  such  securities  as  were  considered  liquid  securities;  those  securi- 
ties that  could  be  turned  and  converted  into  cash  upon  the  market.  You  re- 
member that?  That  is  a  condition  so  salient  that  I  need  not  emphasize  it. 

Now,  while  all  this  was  going  on,  there  was  loaned  by  the  International 
Bankers,  upon  foreign  securities,  upon  the  securities  of  industrial  enterprises 
in  foreign  lands,  between  six  and  seven  thousand  million  dollars.  They  were 
collecting  the  money  of  the  American  depositor,  were  financing  the  industries 
of  other  lands  and  they  were  paying  no  attention  to  the  industries,  including 
the  agricultural  industries  at  home.  Now,  why  did  they  do  all  this?  They  did 
it  because  greed  prompted  that  action.  They  purchased  the  industrial  securi- 


ties  of  enterprises  in  Argentine,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  foreign  lands,  at  a 
discount.  They  purchased  them  at  seventy  cents  of  the  face  value.  There  were 
commissions  in  them.  Securities  to  th,?  amount  of  five  hundred  million  dollars 
would  yieid  them  commissions  of  over  fifty  million  dollars.  These  seeurties 
were  marked  "Triple  A,"  "Double  A,"  "Plus  A,"  "Triple  B,"  and  represented 
to  be  gilt  edged  securities  and  the  bond  salesmen  would  come  around  to  the 
banks  that  were  instructed  to  be  liquid  and  say  to  them,  "You  can't  make 
money  on  idle  money,  so  you  had  better  buy  some  of  these  nice-  gilt-edged 
securities  of  Argentine,  of  France,  of  England,  of  Germany  and  the  other 
countries,"  and  he  would  say  that  they  are  liquid  and  they  are  good  and 
"If  you  don't  believe  it,  ask  the  man  that  examines  your  bank  and  he  will 
tell  you  so,"  and  the  banker  did,  and  as  a  result  the  industries  of  this  nation 
that  were  asking  for  credit  wrere  refused.  The  farming  industry  that  was 
asking  for  credit  was  refused  and  the  money  found  its  way  to  foreign  lands. 

And  you  ask  me,  or  you  wonder  why  a  depression  in  Europe  now  reflects 
itself  on  the  business  of  this  country.  Yea,  not  reflects  itself  but  shakes  the 
very  business  structure  of  this  land. 

Unless  I  am  terribly  mistaken,  that  is  part  of  the  answer.  That  practice, 
to  say  the  least,  is  unpatriotic,  and  so  Congress  can  do  a  service  by  requiring 
that  American  money  be  invested  in  American  industries. 

(Applause) 

I  don't  believe  there  is  a  citizen  here  who  believes  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  industries  of  this  nation  is  essential  to  the  happness  of  its  people.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  citizen  here  who  would  deny  to  those  who  invest  their  monj 
:n  home  industries  an  adequate  return  upon  that  investment,  and  I  don't  be- 
live  there  is  a  citizen  who  would  not  say,  "We  made  that  money  from  the 
earnings  of  the  industries  of  this  country  and  Labor  has  a  right  to  receive 
its  just  compensation,  compensation  commensurate  with  the  services  that 
it  performs. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  occur  to  a  new  Congressman,  who  does 
not  understand  it  so  well  and  who,  I  understand,  must  be  there  six  months 
before  he  is  introduced  to  the  Speaker. 

CONGRESSMAN  JOHNSON:  You  will  be  introduced  the  first  oay  you 
get  there. 

CONGRESSMAN  DIETRICH:  Of  course,  they  have  a  happy  practice 
there  in  that  they  allow  us  leave  to  object,  if  they  don't  allow  us  to  talk. 
Sometimes  you  can  slip  something  into  the  printed  record. 

I  want  to  just  comment  on  another  proposition.  We  are  not  a  militaristic 
nation;  we  have  never  believed  in  large  standing  armies  or  large  navies.  That 
we  have  come  to  this  attitude  is  perfectly  natural,  from  our  own  history. 

There  was  a  time,  until  recently,  that  the  citizenship  of  this  country  was 
busy  taking  care  of  its  industries,  was  busy  developing  its  natural  resources. 
These  industries,  this  development,  furnished  employment  to  its  ever  in- 
creasing population,  and  wTe  paid  not  much  attention  to  military  matters. 
But,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  conditions  have  changed.  We 
have  passed  from  the  old  world  into  the  new;  we  have  different  problems  now 
than  the  problems  that  confronted  our  forefathers. 

We  are  now  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world.  The  obligations  to  as  flow 
from  perhaps  every  civilized  nation  of  the  earth.  We  are  the  nation  that  is 
the  most  envied  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  are  in  graver  darker  now 
than  we  ever  were  before  in  our  World's  history. 
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The  matter  of  preparedness  now  becomes  a  serious  matter  for  the  citizen- 
ship. We  should  have  a  Navy  adequate  to  defend  our  country  in  case  of 
emergency.  We  should  have  an  Army  adequate  to  defend  us  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  We  should  have  equipment  ready  to  arm  that  great  citizen  sol- 
diery that  we  call  into  action  whenever  we  have  actual  war.  This  prepared- 
ness is  a  potent  factor  for  peace  as  it  is  for  winning  war. 

(Applause) 

There,  is  nothing  that  will  enforce  more  respect  from  the  nations  of  the 
world — and  most  of  them  are  militaristic — than  to  know  that  America  stands 
prepared. 

There  was  a  pernicious  propaganda  circulated  during  the  World  War  which 
more  than  anything  else  drew  us  into  that  conflict,  and  that  was  the  propa- 
ganda that  we  were  entirely  unprepared  for  war. 

I  just  want  to  give  you  those  things  to  think  about.  They  are  the  matter? 
that  occur  to  one  who  unfortunately  and  accidentally  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  don't  know  as  I  have  anything  further  to  say  to  you.  I  didn't  come  down 
here  to  star  as  the  principal  speaker.  I  came  down  here,  as  I  said  before,  to 
listen  to  your  problems  so  that  I  might  have  some  idea  of  them  and  so  that 
I  could  at  least  exercise  and  cast  an  intelligent  vote  when  problems  affecting 
you  were  presented  to  the  Congress. 

I  believe,  my  friends,  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  return  this  Govern- 
ment back  to  the  Constitution;  to  stop  the  flow  of  our  wealth  ou  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  keep  it  within  our  country  so  as  to  produce  a  condition  that  we  will 
again  be  an  employed  and  contented  and  industrious  people. 

I  rhank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  STROM:  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  and  in  the  absence  of  our 
Toastmaster,  who  had  to  leave  on  account  of  another  appointment,  we  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  words  of  encuragement. 

I  als  wish  to  say  that  this  concludes  our  program.  Let  us  give  our  guest 
one  round  of  applause. 
(Applause) 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1931 
10  O'CIock  A.  VI. 

(Conference  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Lewis) 
CHAIRMAN:  Fellow  Delegates:  We  have  with  us  this  morning  a  man 
who  is  very  much  interested  in  projects  that  are  in  the  making  in  this  vicin- 
ity, and  with  regard  to  deep  waterways,  I  understand  has  always  been  in- 
terested, and  at  all  times  has  been  desirous  of  assisting  in  any  way  he  can 
the  laboring  people. 

I  am  privileged  at  this  time  to  present  to  you  the  Mayor  of  Morris.  Illinois, 
Robert  E.  Clayton. 

(Applause) 

MAYOR  CLAYTON:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  came  in 
yesterday  afternoon  on  the  2:45  train  and  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  two 
of  our  Honorable  Congressmen  speak,  Congressman  Reid  from  Aurora,  also 
Congressman  Johnson  from  Freeport,  and  I  was  very  pleased  with  the  talks 
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they  gave  before  this  Committee.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  know  that  both 
of  those  men  at  one  time  were  Union  men. 

I  am  a  Union  man  myself.  I  belong  to  Local  713,  Electrical  Union,  Chi- 
cago. 119  Throop  Street.  I  wa^  a  member  of  that  order  for  one  year,  when  I 
was  employed  in  Chicago  at  the  Automatic  Electric  Company.  I  have  always 
been  a  working  man  and  have  worked  hard.  I  was  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  my  mouth.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  ;i  family  of  thirteen,  being  the  youngest 
hoy.  "Thirteen"  might  have  been  unlucky  and  I  adways  said  I  was  the  un- 
lucky one.  My  father  was  killed  when  I  was  one  year  old  and  it  seems  as 
though  I  have  had  to  work  for  a  living  all  the  way  through  and  still  have  to 
work  for  a  living,  though  I  am  now  married.  I  haven't  had  what  you  call 
considerable  education.  My  education  has  been  derived  from  the  labor  that 
]  have  put  forth,  earning  my  way  through  school,  working  five  months  in 
the  year  on  the  farms,  in  the  coal  mines,  and  going  to  school  through  the 
winter  months.  I  have  worked  on  farms  since  I  have  been  ten  years  old  and 
I  tell  you,  if  anyone  knows  what  the  working  man's  conditions  are,  I  abso- 
lutely do. 

When  I  was  twenty-one  years  old  I  was  proprietor  of  a  garage  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  In  1917  I  sold  my  garage  business  and  joined  the  army.  I  spent  a  year 
in  the  States,  one  year  overseas  and  came  back  disabled,  like  a  lot  of  the 
other  boys.  I  served  seven  years  in  hospitals,  after  which  I  came  back,  when 
I  was  fortunate  enough  in  regaining  my  health.  They  elected  me,  against 
my  wishes,  as  Mayor  of  Morris.  When  they  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to 
run  for  Mayor  I  said,  "Why  pick  on  me,  the  condition  the  city  is  in;  not  a 
nickel  in  the  treasury;  why  wish  a  job  like  that  on  me?  Why  don't  you  give 
it  to  somebody  more  capable  of  handling  it?"  They  said,  "We  don't  know; 
you  are  going  to  be  the  candidate  and  you  are  going  to  be  elected."  They  got 
I  -hind  me  and  I  was  mayor  for  two  years  and  after  serving  two  years,  I 
just  used  good  horse  sense  and  I  was  successful  in  reducing  the  city|s  in- 
debtedness of  twenty  thousand,  and  when  they  put  me  up  for  re-election,  I 
won.  It  is  just  common  horse  sense;  nothing  else. 

Just  like  the  depression  today.  There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  depres- 
sion. What  is  the  cause  of  depression?  Just  nothing  but  the  modem  equip- 
ment they  put  into  the  factories  to  replace  the  men.  And  the  solution  of  that 
problem  is  to  cut  down  the  working  man's  hours;  shorter  hours.  Put  the 
laboring  man  to  work  for  six  hours  2.  day  instead  of  eight,  ten  and  twelve 
hours.  Do  you  people  know  that  we  have  a  factory  in  Morris  today  where 
men  are  employed  thirteen  hours  in  cne  shift,  eleven  in  another  shift;  non- 
union factory.  It  is  a  poor  system;  it  is  not  right.  They  could  employ  just 
three  times  as  many  men  if  they  get  down  to  working  six  hours  a  day. 
There  is  a  lot.  of  work  to  be  done.  Who  is  to  do  it  ?  Is  it  the  city  officials  or  is 
it  the  government?  Is  it  our  Congressmen  who  were  talking  to  you  or  is  it 
the  Union?  Is  it  the  working  men  themselves?  Go  out  and  organize.  You 
are  organized  very  strongly  throughout  the  United  States,  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  but  there  are  fields  where  you  have  to  get  strong.  You  have  to  get 
wery  man  who  earns  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  organize  so  you 
will  all  stick  together. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  little  story.  Two  men  went  out  in  a  boat  hunting. 
One  of  them  stood  up  to  take  a  shot  at  some  ducks  and  over  balanced  and  fell 
into  the  water.  The  other  fellow,  who  was  a  good  swimmer,  dove  in  after 
him,  and  under  the  water  he  grabbed  him  by  the  arm,  pulled  him  up  and 
found  that  all  he  had  was  just  the  forearm.  This  man  looked  at  it,  threw  it 
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down  in  the  b«at,  dove  in  the  water  again  and  grabbed  the  fellow  by  the  hair 
of  hi«  head.  He  pulled  him  up  and  found  he  had  a  wig  in  his  hand.  He  threw 
that  down,  dove  in  again  and  feeling  around  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  he  got 
hold  of  him  by  the  foot,  pulled  him  up,  looked  and  found  he  had  a  false  leg. 
''Weil,"  he  says,  "if  you  won't  stick  together  I  can't  save  you."  And  that's 
just  the  way  it  is  with  the  Unions  today.  If  you  don't  stick  together  nobody 
can  save  you. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Harbor  Committee,  another  job  that  was 
wished  on  me.  We  organized  employment  relief  for  all  the  unemployed  in 
Morris.  The  leaders  in  the  city,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  figured  that  fifty 
cents  an  hour  was  enough  wages  to  give  them  something  to  exist  on  during 
the  winter.  So  we  all  registered  complaints  and  got  together  and  in  our  little 
city  of  six  thousand  we  raised  about  twelve  thousand;  got  all  the  boys  to 
work  at  fifty  cents  an  hour,  eight  hours,  just  enough  for  the  men.  and  we 
prayed  that  some  kind  of  work  would  open  up;  that  somebody  would  start 
the  work  on  deep  waterways  and  get  the  men  to  work. 

Well,  our  prayers  were  answered.  Along  about  December  last  work  was 
begun  on  the  Dresden  Lock.  Here,  we  thought,  was  our  solution.  That  was 
wonderful.  All  our  unemployed  were  going  to  build  the  big  locks  on  the  river 
and  would  relieve  the  unemployment  situation  all  around  there.  Morris, 
Joliet,  and  all  through  there.  Well,  the  construction  company  got  the  con- 
tract and  advertised  for  men,  and  if  there  was  one,  not  exaggerating,  there 
were  five  thousand  men  who  went  there  looking  for  employment.  All  right, 
"What  are  you  paying?"  "Thirty- five  cents  per  hour."  Can  you  imagine  that, 
for  a  working  man,  eight  hours  per  day,  thirty-five  cents  an  hour,  and  driv- 
ing to  and  from  work,  for  the  starvation  wages?  The  man  that  was  on  the 
unemployed  committee  said.  "We  are  not  going  to  drive  back  and  forth,  we 
are  going  to  stay  right  here."  We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  there  and  naturally, 
when  our  funds  gave  out,  they  had  to  go  back.  There  was  this  government 
putting  men  at  work  for  starvation  wages  and  then  they  wonder,  when  times 
like  these  come  along,  why  the  laboring  man  hasn't  a  few  nickels  put  away 
to  tide  him  over.  He  absolutely  hasn't  got  a  chance  in  the  world,  with  those 
Avages. 

The  Local  Unions  of  Joliet  put  up  a  fight.  Those  fellows  stuck  and  I  give 
them  credit  for  sticking  to  the  fight  that  the  Unions  put  up  in  regard  to 
raising  that  wage  and  they  were  successful  in  Joliet  and  they  are  paying,  I 
think,  at  the  Brandon  Bridge  Lock,  ninety  cents  to  a  dollar,  where  at  Morris 
they  are  paying  fifty  and  sixty  for  skilled  labor  and  thirty-five  for  common 
labor. 

The  problem  is,  men,  you've  got  to  get  out.  You've  got  to  do  things.  These 
Congressmen  who  were  here,  Congressman  Reid.  Congressman  Johnson,  and 
the  others  who  were  here,  all  men  who  carried  the  House.  Naturally,  they 
are  in  the  minority,  but  put  up  men  like  them,  put  up  laboring  men  that  have 
come  up  from  the  ranks  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Unions  are  recog- 
nized and  the  laboring  men  will  get  somewhere.  If  you  don't  do  that,  you  will 
just  be  down  in  the  dumps,  like  the  workmen  were  at  the  Brandon  Bridge 
and  the  Dresden  Lock.  You  will  have  no  one  to  fight  your  battles  and  it  will 
be  just  too  bad. 

Since  I  have  been  Mayor  of  Morris  I  have  had  the  misfortune  of  gohsg 
through  a  strike.  There  was  a  contract  signed  by  the  Moldor's  Union  and 
the  officials  of  the  company  a  year  ago  last  July  to  take  effect  for  a  year. 
Th«y  had  their  wages  drawn  up  to  the  scale,  the  Union  scale,  and  rt  was 
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agreed  by  both  parties  that  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  prevailing  wage 
scale  for  a  year.  The  wage  scale  was  in  effect  from  about  the  first  of  July 
to  the  loth  of  August,  when  the  officials  of  the  company  disregarded  the 
agreement;  they  looked  upon  It  as  nothing  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper.  They 
told  the  fellows,  "You  are  going  to  take  a  cut  of  two  dollars  a  day."  The 
officials  of  the  Union  said,  "You  signed  your  name  to  the  agreement;  is  that 
what  you  consider  living  up  to  your  agreement?"  They  said  they  couldn't 
help  it.  The  officials  locked  every  man  out,  right  at  a  time  when  the  depres- 
sion was  on  and  people  were  begging  for  work.  They  formed  pickets  in  front 
of  the  factory  and  we  had  a  few  politicians  who  tried  to  get  into  the  fight. 
They  started  to  hauling  these  strike  breakers,  scabs,  from  the  factory,  and 
naturally  the  Union  fellows  got  into  trouble.  I  received  a  notice  from  the 
manager  of  that  company,  John  Stover,  that  if  in  any  way  the  factory  was 
damaged,  the  City  of  Morris  would  be  held  liable,  and  I  sent  him  a  nice 
little  note  back  and  informed  him  that  as  soon  as  he  turned  over  all  the 
guns  and  ammunition  1o  the  Sheriff's  Office  we  would  take  hold  of  it  and 
the  city  officials  would  give  him  a  guarantee  of  protection  for  his  factory. 
Well,  he  didn't  do  it.  They  had  a  meeting  and  Sam  Taylor,  representative  of 
the  Molder's  Union  from  Chicago — I  don't  know  whether  he  is  at  this  meet- 
ing or  not — was  there.  I  busted  right  into  the  meeting.  They  wouldn't  let  me 
m  and  finally  they  told  Taylor  the  Mayor  of  Morris  wanted  to  get  in  and 
Taylor  says,  "Let  him  in."  Tyalor  was  saying  to  the  fellows,  "Boys,  it  is 
going  to  be  better;  we've  got  to  stick,"  and  he  says,  "there  isn't  a  man  here 
that  will  go  into  scabbing  on  the  job."  And  one  or  two  broke  away  and  we 
caught  the  fellows  when  their  families  started  to  hunger.  I  told  these  fel- 
lows, I  says,  "Don't  go  back  and  scab,  fellows,  if  you  have  to  sweat  blood, 
because-  you  are  setting  an  example  for  your  children  that  are  growing  up, 
that-  are  going  to  go  into  that  factory  when  you  are  dead."  And  I  did,  as  true 
as  I  am  here,  donate  money,  and  I  am  not  flush  with  money,  right  out  of  my 
pocket  and  gave  it  to  them,  so  that  their  families  might  have  bread  and 
butter,  and  Taylor  got  up  before  that  meeting,  and  if  he  is  here  today,  he 
can  verify  it,  and  he  paid,  "Boys,  this  is  the  first  time  as  long  as  I  have  been 
in  the  union  that  I  have  seen  a  mayor  do  anything  like  that,  act  like  that." 
He  says,  "Always,  when  they  are  running  for  office  they  pat  you  on  the 
back  and  make  a  lot  of  promises,  but  when  you  elect  them  into  office  and  get 
into  a  crisis  and  need  them,  they  swing  over  to  the  big  officials  and  they 
don't  know  you;  they  disregard  the  working  man,"  and  Taylor  says,  'This 
man  has  sure  been  through  the  acid  test." 

We  were  successful  there.  We  called  in  the  Conciliation  Commissioner,  and 
he  told  them;  he  says,  "You  are  going  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  against  his  wishes,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  Government's  Un- 
employment Committee  by  locking  these  men  out,  and  I  want  to  tell  you, 
John  Stover,  you  get  the  men  back  to  work  on  the  prevailing  wage  scale,  or 
there  will  be  trouble,"  and  after  that,  in  two  days,  everyone  of  those  fellows 
was  back  to  work. 

Now,  fellows,  that  is  what  you  all  have  to  do;  you  must  stick  together; 
you  must  work  together  and  get  out  and  do  things.  Just  because  you  have 
your  Local  Unions,  that  isn't  enough;  get  out  and  get  everybody  organized, 
every  manufacturer,  where  a  laborer  workers  under  the  union  organization, 
and  put  men  into  office  and  insist  on  men  that  are  going  to  be  with  you  men; 
men  who  have  had  to  get  out  and  dig  for  a  living,  and  when  you  get  men 
like  that  you  will  never  have  times  of  depression,  because  the  men  will  be 
smart'  enough  to  see  what  is  going  on  and  what  is  being  done. 
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You  take  a  manufacturer,  with  his  modern  machinery  and  modern  equip- 
ment; he  is  cutting-  his  own  throat  and  hasn't  the  common  sense  to  see  it. 
Every  time  he  is  laying  a  man  off  he  is  cutting  off  the  buying  power  of  the 
man.  And  what  has  caused  the  depression?  Cutting  off  the  buying  power  of 
the  working  man.  Every  time  he  lays  off  a  man  and  that  man  can't  buy  the 
product  of  that  machine,  that  helps  to  cause  depression,  and  it  is  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  the  face. 

On  my  trip  here  yesterday  afternoon  I  met  a  Mr.  Green — I  don't  know 
whether  you  fellows  know  him  or  not — one  of  the  head  men  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land, and  he  said  he  was  laid  off.  Yesterday  morning,  Boyd,  one  of  the  heads 
of  section  gangs  front  Blue  Island,  was  laid  off,  and  two  men  I  rode  with  on 
the  train  who  wrere  laid  off,  tell  me  there  were  numerous  men  laid  off  Satur- 
day on  the  Rock  Island  Road.  That's  what  helps  the  depression  to  exist,  and 
when  it  g-ets  down  to  brass  tacks,  it  all  comes  from  the  manufacturers. 

Put  all  the  men  to  work,  increase  the  buying  power  of  the  United  States 
and  give  them  a  living  wage  and  you  will  have  prosperity  back.  Until  we 
do  t>:at  we  will  never  get  out  of  the  depression. 

(Applause) 

MR.  GILL,  Omaha,  Nebraska:  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  at  this  time 
to  present  a  Resolution  that  you  may  turn  over  to  the  Committee. 

WHEREAS,  the  Deep  Waterway  Conference  held  by  Labor  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  October  31st-November  1st,  was  a  success,  and 

WHEREAS,  no  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  printing  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Conference,  or  the  continuing  of  the  organization,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  bringing  to  our  respective  organizations  the  full  and  con- 
cise report  of  the  Conference  is  of  vital  importance,  and 

WHEREAS,  three  hundred  delegates  have  registered,  as  representing  seven 
different  stales, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we  respectfully  request  that  each 
delegate  or  visitor  in  attendance  be  assessed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  pay  for 
printing  and  such  other  expenses  of  mailing  and  furnishing  to  the  respective 
organizations  that  sent  delegates  to  the  Conference  information. 

Harry  J.  Gill,  Central  Labor  Union,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Chas.  R.  Maggerty,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
W.  E.  Wright,  Joliet,  Illinois. 
Roy  Miller,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

MR.  HELGESON:     I  move  i+s  immediate  adoption,  Mr.  Chairman. 

VOICE:     I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN:  You  heard  the  motion  made  and  seconded  to  adopt  the 
resolution  as  read.  Are  there  any  remarks? 

MR.  HELGESON:  My  reason  for  making  that  motion  is  that  a  number 
of  the  delegates  perhaps  will  begin  to  drift  away  from  here  before  the  Reso- 
lution wili  have  had  the  proper  time  to  go  to  the  Committee  and  be  returned. 
This  rsolution  will  work  no  hardship  en  anyone. 

MR,.  1STUBBLEFIELD:     Has  this  organization  got  any  money  at  all? 

CHAIRMAN:  I  want  to  make  chis  statement.  Yesterday  when  I  came 
here  with  the  rest  of  the  delegation  I  knew  nothing  about  the  functions  of 
the  organization  and  began  to  make  some  inquiries,  and  I  am  saying  to  you 
gentlemen,  as  a  result  of  my  observation  and  investigation  I  find  that  the 
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local  people  have  gone  into  this  and  have  borne  all  of  the  expense  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  this  kind  up  to  date.  Many  of  the  delegates  in 
talking  with  me  on  the  subject  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
fair to  ask  the  local  community  to  go  further  in  this  matter.  I  thought  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  if  the  meeting  in  general  were  to  take  uo  a  collection 
of  some  kind  or  make  some  provision  whereby  the  expenses  of  the  Convention 
will  be  paid. 

MR.  STUBBLEFIELD:  I  would  like  to  make  an  amendment  to  that;  that 
it  be  two  dollars  instead  of  one  dollar  I  don't  think  that  three  hundred  dol- 
lars would  come  anywhere  near  being  enough  to  pay  the  expenses,  and  they 
might  want  a  little  money  left  over  for  other  things. 

VOICE:     I  second  the  motion  as  amended. 

CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  motion  and  the  amendment  to  the 
motion,  that  the  word  "two"  be  inserted  in  lieu  of  the  word  "one." 

VOICE:  I  understand  there  is  some  $250.00  of  expense  incurred  already 
which  has  not  been  paid  for  as  yet.  If  that  be  the  case  and  if  there  is  $250.00 
already  spent,  two  hundred  more  is  not  going  to  be  sufficient.  I  would  like  to 
?ee  the  whole  proceedings  here  printed  and  to  have  a  sufficier.T  number 
printed  to  distribute  around,  and  I  don't  think  that  $500.00  would  oe  enough 
money  to  cover  all  of  that.  The  trouble  with  the  Labor  Movement  is  that 
they  want  to  do  too  much  without  any  expense  money.   (Applause) 

When  I  seconded  the  motion  for  two  dollars  I  felt  that  I  would  be  much 
better  pleased  to  see  it  five  dollars  instead  of  two.  I  know  we  need  the  money. 
We  can't  go  back  to  our  International  and  ask  for  a  donation  or  rather  con- 
tribution, because  we  don't  know  just  what  position  they  take.  I  would  rather 
see  it  five,  but  I  second  the  motion  for  two,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  HELGESON:  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  the  two  dollars,  but 
I  don't  feel  that  the  delegates  should  bear  all  of  the  expenses  of  this  Con- 
vention or  all  of  the  expenses  to  come.  I  believe  that  when  a  permanent  or- 
ganization is  perfected,  if  they  appeal  to  the  organization,  to  the  Local  Unions 
throughout  the  Valley  that  are  interested  in  the  projects  we  are  working  on. 
they  can  receive  more  money,  and  while  they  are  getting  the  money  from 
the  organization,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  for  publicity.  You  must  go 
to  the  Local  Unions  anyway,  and  the  delegates  who  are  here  will  go  back  to 
the  Local  Unions,  and,  no  doubt,  we  can  get  a  nice  little  sum  from  each  one 
of  them.  Organizations  that  can't  afford  to  send  delegates  here  will  be  in- 
terested and  they  will  be  willing  to  pay  five,  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  towards  the 
work  here.  I  think  that  is  a  much  better  plan.  Some  of  the  delegates  here 
are  not  over  burdened  with  money;  they  came  here  with  barely  enough  tc 
pay  their  expenses  to  come  and  go  back.  Of  course,  a  fellow  can  always  dig 
up  one  or  two  dollars,  but  it  is  not  enough.  This  work  will  take  considerable 
money,  and  I  believe  an  appeal  to  the  organizations  in  the  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, and  Illinois  districts  will  bring  greater  results,  and  will  acquaint  the 
organizations  with  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  here.  And  I  would  like  to  say 
in  connection  with  this  assessment  of  the  delegates,  that  the  motion  prevail 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  organizations  for  financial  assistance  to  carry  on 
this  work. 

MR.  STUBBLE/FIELD:  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Brother  making  the 
motion.  Every  man  here  is  a  delegate  from  some  organization.  I  know  well 
that  I  have  enough  money  to  carry  me  and  maybe  to  buy  a  few  things  that 
when  we  came  here  we  didn't  know  we  would  buy.  Two  dollars  a  menvber 
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would  make  six  hundred  dollars.  That  is  not  any  money  to  carry  on  the  or- 
ganization, I  don't  mean  money  to  eairy  on  the  organization  afterwards.  We 
are  bound  to  have  money.  All  organizations  affiliated  should  pay,  but  we  want 
to  have  some  pamphlets  printed  so  we  can  take  it  back  to  our  organization 
and  spread  it  out.  We  want  to  go  back  with  something  so  that  we  can  say, 
''This  is  what  they  are  doing  and  these  are  the  different  talks  in  regard  to 
it."  You  can't  memorize  everything  that  has  been  said  here.  These  fellows 
went  ahead  and  started  on  nothing  and  I  think  we  should  help  them.  Every 
man  here  should  donate  two  dollars  to  the  organization  to  start  it  off.  That 
was  the  reason  for  the  amendment  to  the  motion.  And  then  we  can  go  back  to 
the  Locals  and  ask  them  for  a  donation. 

MR.  SCHROEDER:  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  resolution,  except 
in  one  respect.  The  resolution  should  have  read  five  dollars  for  every  dele- 
gate, providing  he  is  a  delegate  from  his  organization  with  expense  money. 

I  am  down  hre  of  my  own  accord,  at  my  own  expense  and  have  been  here 
for  two  days.  My  organization  felt,  at  the  time  this  request  came  for  dele- 
gates to  this  Conference,  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  send  out  two  or 
three  delegates  with  expense  money  for  their  time  and  expense,  but  when 
I  get  back  to  my  organization,  which  will  meet  tomorrow  night,  I  have  notes 
of  this  meeting  and  I  can  tell  them  of  the  good  this  Conference  has  done 
and  whereby  they  should  be  responsible  and  obligate  themselves  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  dollars  for  this  organization.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  haven't 
done  two  weeks'  work  since  last  November,  but  I  took  it  upon  myself,  I  thought 
I  was  duty  bound  to  be  at  this  Conference,  where  my  organization  didn't 
foel  interested  enough  to  send  a  delegate  with  expenses  paid  by  the  organi- 
zation. But  then  they  didn't  know  what  was  coming  off  and  they  thought, 
"Oh,  well,  there  will  be  somebody  else  there  who  will  take  care  of  things." 
When  1  report  this  Conference  to  them,  and  what  was  done  here,  I  am  sure 
I  caffi  get  some  money  to  help  along. 

MR.  QUINN,  Dubuque,  Iowa:  Every  delegate  that  sits  in  this  Conference 
Hall  from  Dubuque,  came  on  his  own  expense,  and  Dubuque  Unions  have  been 
pretty  hard  hit  in  this  depression,  yet  they  paid  their  own  fare,  their  own 
hotel  expenses  to  be  here,  and  you  are  putting  a  burden  on  some  of  them 
who  have  been  out  of  work.  Some  of  them  have  worked  fairly  well  and  some 
not  at  all,  and  to  put  a  burden  of  two  or  five  dollars  on  these  men  is  maybe 
the  straw  breaking  the  camel's  back.  We  may  be  able  to  dig  up  a  dollar,  we 
men  who  are  not  working,  but  if  you  put  it  too  high  you  can  be  assured  that 
it  is  hardship.  Like  Schade  has  said,  you  can  get  more  money  by  reporting 
to  your  own  individual  organizations  and  raising  it  that  way.  Don't  over-do. 
Don't  put  on  men  any  more  burden  than  they  have. 

MR.  GILL:  As  the  writer  of  that  resolution,  I'  had  taken  full  cognizance 
of  the  remarks  that  were  made  by  some  of  the  previous  speakers,  appreciat- 
ing and  realizing  that  $300.00  is  not  going  to  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  con- 
tinuing the  good  work  thai,  has  been  started  at  this  conference.  I  presented 
that  resolution  practically  to  cover  one  thing,  and  that  is  publicity  in  pam- 
phlet form,  so  it  could  be  taken  back  to  our  respective  organizations,  taken 
back  to  our  Local  Unions  and  then  appeal  could  be  made  for  funds  to  con- 
tinue this  wonderful  work  started  at  this  Conference. 

(Applause) 

May  I  say  to  you  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  would  have  many 
more  delegates  to  this  Conference  if  it  were  possible  to  get  the  publicitj  to 
our  various  organizations.  The  call  was  sent  out  but  many  did  not  realize 
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or  rcognize  the  significance  of  a  Conference  of  this  kind.  As  a  representative 
of  the  Nebraska  Federation  of  Labor  we  did  not  send  one  man  here  and  it 
was  on  short  notice  that  the  Central  Labor  Body  had  selected  the  President 
and  myself  to  come  to  this  Conference.  ,«i: 

I  believe  the  only  other  delegate  from  that  section  is  sent  by  the  Carpen- 
ters' District  Council.  I  believe  that  many  more  would  have  sent  delegates  if 
they  had  known  just  what  the  Conference  wTould  develop  into.  This  hall  would 
not  be  big  enough  to  bold  them.  We  have  started  a  wonderful  work  and  if 
we  can  get  the  publicity  to  our  respective  organizations  the  money  will  pour 
in  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  carry  out  practically  every  suggestion  made  by 
some  of  our  wonderful  speakers  that  we  have  listened  to  yesterday. 

C.  A.  SNYDER,  Carpenters,  607:  To  this  resolution  I  am  opposed  for  this 
reason.  The  delegates  representing  the  Carpenters  are  here  on  their  own 
exp2nse.  They  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  live  wires  of  the  Carpenters''  Union. 
They  were  the  only  ones  interested  enough  to  come  here.  Few  of  as  knew 
what  it  meant  until  we  got  here.  I  can  assure  you  that  by  presenting  this 
information  to  our  organization — by  the  way  I  am  also  secretary  of  "the  Cen- 
tral Body  there  and  we  have  two  delegates  from  that  Body — that  we  will 
readily  appropriate  money  to  go  ahead  with  this  thing.  This  thing  has  merely- 
begun  and  there  is  a  lot  to  do  and  it  will,  therefore,  take  funds  to  promul- 
gate and  get  it  along.  Some  of  the  men  here  are  talking  about  not.  working. 
I  haven't  worked  for  so  long  I  don't  know  where  my  tools  all  are.  (Laughter; 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  will  take  this  meeting  back  with  us  sijd  do  all 
we  can. 

(Applause) 

MR.  LINDEMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Delegates  to  this  Conference:  I  always 
felt  and  feel  that  we  should  have  a  gathering  of  this  kind  to  develop  in  this 
Mississippi  Valley  a  condition  whereby  the  working  people  will  get  some 
work  for  the  memberships  of  their  respective  organizations. 

You  will  readily  agree  with  me  that  this  is  necessary;  I  know  you  will.  I 
have  said  for  years  gone  past  and  I  have  written  documents  petitioning  the 
government  and  the  state  to  get  work  for  our  people  in  this  Mississippi 
Valley.  Now,  you  say  that  you  want  to  assist  these  men.  I  am  for  you.  A  few 
dollars  one  way  or  the  other  is  not  going  to  have  a  great  meaning,  but  you 
are  taking  the  wrong  attitude.  Like  some  of  these  other  men  who  took  the 
floor  here,  and  as  they  said,  they  came  on  their  own  initiative,  on  their  own 
dollar.  You  can't  penalize  those  men — that's  the  term  I  use.  You  can't  penal- 
ize those  men  who  came  here  in  good  faith  to  promote  work  for  their  mem- 
berships in  their  respective  territories  and  haven't  got  a  dime.  Now,  those  of 
us  who  are  able,  able  to  give  a  "fin" — I  use  that  language —  (Laughter) 

CHAIRMAN:     The  Convention  will  please  be  in  order. 

MR.  LINDEMAN:  (Continuing)  There  are  others  that  can't  give  a  penny. 
Now,  let  them  go  back  to  their  Local  Unions,  respective  Local  Unions,  and 
their  Local  Unions  will  appropriate  fifteen  dollars  where  you  are  gouging 
the  delegate  for  a  few  dollars.  I  will  do  my  share,  but  I  don't  believe  in  goug- 
ing these  delegates  who  cannot  help  themselves,  who  came  here  in  good 
faith  to  sit  with  us  and  deliberate  with  us  and  adopt  resolutions,  and  like 
th  Mayor  from  Morris  said — he  is  a  smart  man;  I  will  give  him  credit — I 
will  say  this  to  you,  in  all  sincerity — I  don't  want  to  be  a  clown,  although  we 
have  to  act  clownish  sometimes  in  order  to  break  the  monotony.  (Applause1* 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  we  should  at  least  do  this.  We  should  ask  the 
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organizations  involved  or  supposed  to  be  involved  in  this  Valley  and  this 
particular  work,  to  contribute  to  the  expenses.  You  have,  I  know,  expenses 
and  I  personally  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  gather- 
ing, but  leave  my  name  out;  don't  put  my  name  in  it. 

I  don't  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  delegates.  I  know  that  you  have 
other  important  business  to  take  up  here  today,  and  I  feel  that  we  must  do 
fiomething  to  help  the  conditions  in  the  territories  that  we  come  from.  I  am 
here  represening  one  little  territory  and  others  are  here  representing  a  little 
territory — 

VOICE:  I  think  this  Convention  has  business  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let's 
cut  this  out. 

MR.  STROM:  Brother  Delegates:  On  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee  I 
want  to  explain  the  situation  and  I  want  to  show  our  appreciation  to  Brother 
Gill  and  the  other  delegates  that  signed  the  resolution  that  we  are  discussing 
and  the  amendments  thereto.  I  want  to  tell  you  just  how  we  stand. 

All  the  expenses  up  until  the  time  we  opened  up  this  meeting  have  been 
paid  by  the  Local  Committee  in  charge.  There  are  no  back  bills  to  pay  up 
until  the  time  of  this  meeting  being  called  to  order;  all  the  bills  and  expenses 
up  to  the  time  we  met  have  been  paid,  but  from  this  time  on  we  certainly 
will  appreciate  what  help  the  delegates  or  Local  Unions  will  give  us  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  which  we  will  have  in  the  future,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
pense of  naving  the  proceedings  or  minutes  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  a 
copy  given  to  every  delegate  who  is  registered  here,  to  every  Local  Union 
that  we  invited  to  send  delegates  here  but  who  did  not,  and  to  every  mem- 
ber in  Congress  and  every  public  official,  your  Governor,  your  Commissioners 
of  Labor  in  the  seven  states  that  are  affected  and  represented  here.  Just 
now  we  are  like  you  are  in  every  community.  The  business  agent  and  those 
working  with  him  go  down  in  their  own  pockets  to  meet  incidental  expenses 
and  there  will  be  more,  and  right  after  the  meeting  adjourns  there  will  be 
incidental  expenses  that  we  have  to  meet  and  I  would  suggest  and  it  would 
surely  be  appreciated  if  those  here  who  feel  they  can  do  so  will  contribute 
toward  the  immediate  expenses  and  then  go  back  to  your  Local  Unions.  I 
understand  we  are  going  to  turn  this  into  a  permanent  organization  and  you 
can  go  back  to  your  Local  Unions  for  some  funds  to  further  the  organization 
along,  and  I  believe  the  new  organization  will  elect  a  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary so  that  we  will  know  where  the  funds  are  and  there  can  be  an  account - 
uig;  made  of  it.  Now,  these  proceedings  don't  have  to  come  out  so  awfully 
fast;  we  have  about  a  month  before  Congress  convenes.  And  along  that  line 
I  will  tell  you  that  all  of  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  that  we  have  com- 
municated with  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  here  but  could  not,  and  everyone, 
with  few  exceptions,  asked  for  the  proceedings.  They  want  them  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  give  it  to  them  and  it  is  going  to  be  published. 

I  know  so  many  of  ycu  men  have  been  out  of  work  so  long,  and  if  we  pass 
that  resolution  the  men  will  feel  under  obligations.  We  have  those  kind  of 
men  here  and  we  know  it  That  is  the  reason  we  are  having  this  Confer- 
ence here  to  remedy  those  conditions  for  those  men  who  are  so  willing  to 
work  and  can't  get  work.  That  is  why  we  are  all  here.  I  believe  that  if  we 
can  modify  the  resolution  some  way,  let  those  who  are  financially  able  to 
give  leave  their  names  before  they  leave  the  Convention  and  contribute  to 
the  immediate  expenses,  and  rhe  other  delegates  go  back  to  the  Local  Union 
and  tel:.  them  about  what  we  are  doing  here  and  what  we  need.  I  believe  it 
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will  take  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300. 0€  to  complete  the  program  that  we 
figure  on  and  that  will  cover  postage,  printing  and  the  stenographer. 

MR.  H.  F.  HOMAN,  Machinists,  Rock  Island  Arsenal:  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  all  these  talks.  I  know  that  some  of  the  delegates  have  not  the  cash 
in  their  pockets  to  pay  a  big  sum.  They  have  come  here  on  their  own  accord. 
I  wouki  like  to  find  out  just  exactly  what  the  deficiency  is  right  now. 

CHAIRMAN:     There  isn't  any. 

MR.  HOMAN:  I  would  like  to  offer  a  motion  that  a  volunteer  contribu- 
tion be  called  for.  What  would  it  take  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  expense  to 
now? 

CHAIRMAN:     There  isn't  any  expense  up  to  date.  That  has  been  paid.  It 
is  a  question  of  getting  out  the  records  to  the   delegates  and  others.   Tfce 
Chairman   of  the   Committee   is   of  the   opinion   that   it  will  require    in  the. 
neighborhood  of  $300.00. 

MR.  HOMAN:  That's  what  I  would  like  to  know,  what  the  immediate 
expense  would  be;  that  the  delegates  here,  if  they  can,  get  down  in  their 
pockets  and  pay  it  and  then  go  back  to  their  Local  Lodge  and  present  a  bill, 
which  wre  can  do,  and  I  think  perhaps  others  can  do  the  same  thing  and  the 
Local  Lodge  make  up  the  balance  to  carry  on  afterwards.  I  think  also,  if 
such  procedure  is  possible,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  it  at  all,  that  we  dig 
down  and  dig  out  the  cash  for  the  immediate  carrying  on,  and  whatever  it 
will  be,  every  delegate  here  can  afterwards  go  to  the  Local  Lodge  and  be 
reimbursed  and  they  can  provide  finances  to  carry  on  afterwards. 

MR.  GRIEBLING,  Mason  City:  I  am  highly  in  accord  with  the  substitute 
motkm,  but  it  has  not  gone  far  enough.  If  the  maker  of  that  substitute  motion 
will  include  in  his  volunteer  contribution  that  an  appeal  be  sent  out  to  al! 
Local  Unions,  Central  Bodies,  etc.,  represented  here  and  invited  here,  for 
a  contribution.  If  he  will  include  that,  let's  bring  that  to  a  head. 

CHAIRMAN:  Just  a  moment.  Brother  Griebling.  We  are  getting  off  our 
feet.  There  is  no  substitute  motion. 

MR.  GRIEBLING:  Then,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a  substitute  motion  that 
we  take  up  a  volunteer  collection  to  cover  the  expense  and  the  permanent 
organizations  in  our  homes  be  instructed  to  send  out  a  call  to  all  organiza- 
tions represented  here  and  those  who  have  been  previously  notified,  to  make 
a  donation  to  keep  this  organization  going. 

CHAIRMAN:  There  is  a  substitute  motion  offered  for  all  amendments 
and  pending  motions,  to  the  effect  that  there  be  a  volunteer  collection  taken 
up  here  and  that  the  permanent  organization  would  further  appeal  to  the 
Local  Unions  throughout  the  jurisdiction  to  carry  on  the  work. 

MR.  WEIR:  In  seconding  that  motion,  I  believe  that  the  make-up  of  this 
Conference  here — I  come  from  the  Central  Body  of  Minnesota — has  thor- 
oughly displayed  the  status  of  the  delegates.  I  am  in  accord  with  the  motion 
and  am  perfectly  willing  to  contribute  my  "fin,"  as  the  brother  said. 

For  the  make-up  of  a  Committee  from  St.  Louis  to  the  top  of  the  river, 
the  Minnesota  State  Federation  of  Labor  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  here.  I  know,  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Minnesota 
Federation  of  Labor  for  two  years,  we  have  been  having  the  same  battle  for 
which  this  Conference  is  assembled.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  fighting 
these  shoe-string  contractors  and  the  conditions  that  they  throw  upon  the 
workers  in  the  communities  and  I  know  that  you  will  get  good  results  from 
this  Conference. 


As  for  the  contributions  by  the  delegates,  I  will  assure  you  that  you  are 
going  to  get  a  great  deal  more  out  of  the  Minneapolis  Central  Labor  Unior; 
as  an  organization  than  out  of  me  as  a  delegate.  I  will  make  that  guarantee 
because  it  is  not  difficult.  When  I  look  at  that  map  and  find  the  amount  of 
labor  and  the  cost  of  labor  that  is  going  to  be  applied  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, I  can  say  to  you  it  runs  into  millions  of  dollars,  and  if  you  make  head- 
way with  this  Confreence,  as  we  know  you  will,  you  won't  have  any  trouble 
getting  contributions.  I  haven't  found  it  hard  to  get  money  from  our  group 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

I  believe  that  this  Resolution  that  has  been  introduced  here  should  have 
been  part  of  the  program  of  the  permanent  organization,  ?.s  I  understand  they 
have  on  foot  here,  to  maintain  an  organization  to  watch  each  and  everyone 
of  the  jobs  and  to  make  a  report  on  who  these  contractors  are. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  send  a  delegation  to  Washington  by  your  committee 
that  handles  these  projects,  and  point  out  to  them  the  conditions  that  ac- 
tually exist.  I  don't  believe  that  half  of  the  Congressmen  are  aware  of  th^ 
actual  conditions  that  exist  in  the  employment  of  these  dams  and  the  deep 
waterways  here.  I  feel  if  we  have  the  proper  committees  all  the  way  up  and 
aown  this  river  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  trouble  getting  finances  from 
the  organizations  which  we  represent. 

I  am  highly  in  favor  of  the  resolution  or  rather  of  the  motion  made  here. 
I  will  make  a  contribution  but  there  are  some  who  can't  do  that,  and  so,  in 
my  estimation,  let's  take  up  a  volunteer  contribution  to  pay  the  bill  as  far  a* 
we  can  and  I  can  assure  you  that  if  you  correspond  with  the  locals  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  we  will  be  willing  to  pay  our  share  to  remedy  what 
we  have  all  gone  through. 

VOICE:     Question. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  question  has  been  called  for  on  the  substitute  motion 
offered  by  Delegate  Griebling  and  as  many  as  favor  the  substitute  motion, 
say  "Aye."  Contrary,  "No."  The  motion  is  carried  and  so  ordered. 

VOICE:  That  motion  does  not  carry  at  all  what  we  started  out  to  do. 
If  that  motion  takes  care  of  the  printing  of  the  proceedings,  all  right. 

CHAIRMAN:  That  is  to  be  generally  understood;  that  these  minutes  will 
be  printed  and  sent  out;  that  is  generally  understood. 

I  ant.  wondering  if  the  delegation  would  be  desirous  of  going  on  with  this 
at  the  present  time.  Whom  are  you  going  to  place  in  charge  of  the  funds 
c»r  who  is  going  to  collect  them?  What  arrangements  do  we  have? 

VOICE:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  subject  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion 
that  the  Finance  Committee,  the  local  Finance  Committee,  that  has  taken 
care  of  it  so  far,  take  up  that  collection. 

VOICE:  I  suggest  that  the  collection  be  taken  outside,  because  it  will 
cause  confusion  here. 

VOICE:  I  move  you  that  the  contribution  be  left,  in  the  hands  of  the  sec- 
retary of  this  meeting,  the  proper  place  for  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  If  there  will  be  no  meeting,  that  will  be  done.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Conference  will  take  care  of  that  for  the  time  being. 

MR.  EVERS:  If  they  will  meet  me,  I  will  take  care  of  the  Iron  Workers 
personally  and  I  will  contribute  as  much  as  anybody  here. 

VOICE:     Before  we  get  away  from  this,  I  would  like  to  make  one  remark. 


Don't  let  the  delegates  get  entirely  away  from  the  fact  that  we  have  another 
river  that  has  to  be  taken  care  of,  namely,  the  old  Missouri. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  Convention  will  please  be  in  order  and  the  delegates 
seated.  The  Committees  on  Resolutions  will  report. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  Clancy:   Resolution  Number  1  reads: 

WHEREAS,  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Middle  West  have  long 
been  organized  to  promote  inland  waterway  navigation  and  we  see  here  at 
Rock  Island  and  Davenport  the  results  of  their  organization  in  securing  from 
Congress  the  needed  legislation  and  appropriations  to  make  water  transpor- 
tation possible  in  the  Middle  West,  a  project  made  necessary  by  reason  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  what  the  manufacturers  and  shippers  have  accomplished 
through  their  organization,  Labor  should  accomplish  through  a  similar  organ- 
ization. 

WHEREAS,  improvement  of  the  rivers  of  the  Middle  West  will  no  doubt 
be  of  benefit  to  the  shippers,  but  unless  Labor  conditions  are  materially  al- 
tered, these  same  improvements  will  only  tend  to  lower  our  wages,  there- 
fore, our  living  standard.  It,  therefore,  becomes  incumbent  and  necessary  for 
Labor  in  these  Middle  States  to  likewise  organize  as  a  unit  to  protect  our 
wage  scales  and  standard  of  living, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we  proceed  to  form  a  permanent 
organization,  such  organization  to  take  up  the  questions  of  legislation;  both 
state  and  federal,  as  applied  to  river  work.  To  start  this  organization  there 
shall  be  created  at  this  Conference  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  one 
representative  from  each  state  of  every  Building  Trades,  who  shall  meet 
immediately  after  this  Conference  adjourns,  organize  and  transact  the  busi- 
ness as  directed  and  instructed  by  this  Conference. 

Harry  Strom,  Carpenters  No.  241,  Moline,  Illinois. 
G.  E.  Small,  Structural  Iron  Workers. 
(Signed)     J.  M.  Clancy. 

Chairman:     You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  Resolution. 

VOICE:     I  move  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

VOICE:     I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  Resolution  and  the  mo- 
tion to  adopt  the  same.  Are  there  any  remarks? 

(Which   motion   was    duly   made   and   carried   and   Resolution   adopied) 

SECRETARY  KING:  This  is  a  report  on  Mr.  Griebling's  Committee. 
There  are  two  resolutions  in  this  Committee.  One  is  on  the  Banking  Insur- 
ance Laws  and  the  other  on  Prices  on  Farm  Products,  etc. 

I  will  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  these  Resolutions: 

We,  your  Committee  on  Resolutions  Numbers  2  and  5,  submit  the  follow- 
ing Report: 

While  the  Resolutions  bring  out  facts  that  should  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  the  masses,  we  feel  that  the  subject  matter  contained 
in  Resolutions  Numbers  2  and  5  is  foreign  to  the  question,  or  the  subject 
matter  for  which  this  Conference  was  called.  Therefore,  we  voted  non-con- 
currence on  Resolutions  Numbers  2  and  5. 

— Committee. 

CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee.  The  report 
is  non-concurrence  on  Resolutions  Numbers  2  and  5. 
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VOICE:     I  move  its  adoption. 

CHAIRMAN:  Motion  is  made  to  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee?  Any  remarks? 

MR.  STROM:     We  will  read  Resolution  Number  2,  being-  as  follows: 

(Resolution  is  read  and  has  heretofore  been  made  a  part  of  these  pro- 
ceedings on  page  27.) 

MR.  STROM:  Brother  President:  Labor  is  fighting  for  recognition.  La- 
bor throughout  the  United  States  is  going  to  take  the  lead  and  lead  the 
people  out  of  this  depression. 

(Applause) 

While  this  is  something  new,  still  there  are  some  bankers  who  are  advo- 
cating this  thing.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Committee  should  hold  that  this 
is  a  matter  that  does  not  affect  Labor.  I  wish  I  had  the  copy  of  Business 
Week  with  me,  last  week's  copy,  where  it  says  there  is  over  a  billion  dollars 
more  in  circulation — 

MR.  GRIEBLING:     Point  of  order. 

CHAIRMAN:     What  is  the  point? 

MR.  GRIEBLING:  Your  Committee  did  not  say  it  did  not  affect  Labor. 
It,  said  it  was  foreign  to  the  subject  or  rather  object  of  this  Conference,  as 
called  for. 

MR.  STROM:  We  expect  to  get  the  support  of  the  people,  don't  we?  And 
unless  we  get  the  support  of  the  people,  I  don't  know  where  we  are  at.  We 
must  have  it.  If  we  can  get  our  National  Government  to  assure  every  de- 
positor that  his  money  is  safe  in  the  banks,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a 
run  on  a  bank.  I  can't  see  that  this  Resolution  interferes  with  the  object  of 
this  Conference.  Why  shouldn't  we  endorse  the  Resolution  and  send  it  to 
the  Congressmen.  It  wouldn't  make  it  a  law  but  it  would  show  that  Labor  is 
taking  an  interest  in  the  financial  institutions.  I  think  this  Resolution  should 
be  endorsed. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  understand  it  is  the  report  of  the  Committee,  non-con- 
curring the  Resolution  not  as  a  result  of  the  resolution  not  being  meritorious 
and  not  because  of  the  delegates  not  being  in  favor  of  a  Resolution  of  this 
kind,  but  as  a  result  of  the  point  of  view  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  such 
a  Resolution  at  this  Conference;  that  if  there  are  too  many  Resolutions  that 
the  point  in  view  here  at  this  Conference  will  be  lost  sight  of.  I  take  it  that 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Committee. 

MR.  GRIEBLING:  Exactly.  We  are  all  in  accord  with  the  Resolution  be- 
ing- a  meritorious  resolution.  Everybody  in  our  organization  has  taken  some 
action  of  some  kind  as  to  the  guarantee  of  deposits.  In  fact,  in  the  state  ir 
which  we  are  meeting  now,  we  have  had  laws  before  our  Legislature  for  the 
secruity  of  bank  deposits,  but.  as  your  Committee  says,  it  is  foreign  to  the 
subject  or  object  this  meeting  is  called  for. 

We  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  deep  waterways  proposition 
and  we  don't  want  to  get  away  from  that.  We  want  to  put  that  over  and 
get  it  over  right.  Let's  get  behind  i  and  put  that  one  subject  over  and  not 
take  up  a  dozen  other  subjects.  If  it  is  all  right  to  take  this  one  we  may 
have  twenty-five  or  thirty  others  come  up  here  and  if  you  take  that  one  up- 
yoti  will  have  to  take  them  all.  That  is  the  position  that  the  Committee  took. 

CHAIRMAN-     You  have  heard  the  motion. 

VOICE:     Question. 
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MR.  STROM:  I  would  like  to  talk  on  this  other  Resolution.  The  motion 
covers  both  of  them. 

MR.  GRIEBLING:  The  other  resolution  is  exactly  the  same  thing;  it  is 
foreign  to  the  controversy  and  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  deep  waterway 
subject.  We  are  all  in  accord  with  it. 

MR.  STROM:  We  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere  if  we  jangle  on  this.  I 
want  to  talk  on  the  Jther  resolution, 

Resolution  Number  5  is  as  follows: 

(Resolution  is  read  and  has  heretofore  been  made  a  part  of  these  pro- 
ceedings on  preceding  pages.) 

MR.  STROM:  Are  we  going  to  be  afraid  to  endorse  Resolutions  not  to 
cut  down  public  expenditures  if  it  is  going  to  put  more  men  in  employment 
cr  are  we  going  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  where  we  are  afraid  to 
ask  for  those  things. 

CHAIRMAN:  Now,  in  order  to  keep  this  record  straight,  this  Convention 
can't  afford  to  have  it  understood  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  contents  of 
either  of  these  Resolutions,  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  opposition  in  the  Con- 
vention to  either  of  the  Resolutions,  except  for  the  idea  as  expressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee;  that  they  are  afraid  of  muddying  up  the  water 
and  we  will  lose  sight  of  the  main  subject  which  we  came  here  to  deal  with. 
and  the  adoption  of  the  motion  submitted  by  the  Committee  would  not  in 
any  way  put  us  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  anything  that  is  in  either  of 
the  Resolutions. 

VOICE:  I  believe  I  have  a  solution  to  that.  I  am  going  to  make  an 
amendment  to  the  motion;  that  these  two  resolutions  be  laid  on  the  table 
until  the  next  meeting. 

VOICE:     I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN:  There  has  been  a  motion  made  that  these  resolutions  be- 
laid on  the  table  until  the  next  meeting.  As  many  as  favor  the  motion  say, 
"Aye,"  Contrary,  "No."  The  motion  is  carried  and  so  ordered. 

CHAIRMAN:     The  next  Committee. 

SECRETARY  KING:  Report  of  the  Committee  headed  by  Robert  E. 
Johns.  This  Resolution  reads: 

A  Resolution  proposing  that  "he  Davis-Bacon  Prevailing  Wage  Bill  shall 
apply  to  all  Government  projects. 

WHEREAS,  the  Davis-Bacon  Prevailing  Wage  Law  applies  only  to  build- 
ings of  over  $5,000.00,  and 

WHEREAS,  a  large  portion  of  the  many  millions  of  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated for  public  works  in  the  United  States  and  Territorial  possessions 
is  for  public  works  other  than  buildings, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Midwest  Deep  Waterways 
Conference,  at  its  session  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  October  31st  and  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1931,  favors  the  extension  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Prevailing  Wage  Law 
to  all  Federal  projects,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED.  That  the  Midwest  Deep  Waterways  Con- 
ference is  authorized  to  petition  Congress  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Pre- 
vailing Wage  Law  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  all  Federal  projects. 
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Moved  and  seconded  that  we,  the  Committee,  concur  in  the  Resolution. 
(Signed) 

Robert  E.  Johns,  Chairman,  Tri-County  District  Council. 

James  Cawley,  Bricklayers.  No.  7,  111. 

W.  W.  Reynolds,  No.  523  Carpenters.  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

W.  C.  Ogden,  1617  West  Ave.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Efrnest  Bowerman.  Carpenters  D.  C,  Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Walsh,  Carpenters  D.  C,  St.  Louis. 

J.  M.  Stubblefield,  Carpenters  No.  1904  B.  T.  C. 

Claus  Rief,  Carpenters  No.  772,  Clinton.  Iowa. 

Roy  Wier,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

S.  H.  Howell,  Div.  312  Street  Car  Men,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

OHAIRMAN:  You  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee,  which  is  to  concur 
in  the  Resolution. 

VOICE:     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution. 

VOICE:     I  second  the  motion. 

VOICE:  I  understood  there  to  say  "Government  projects"  in  that  Reso- 
lution. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  am  wondering  if  the  delegates  would  not  kindly  be  seated 
and  let's  have  order  so  we  can  hear  the  Resolutions.  They  are  all  important. 
I  know  the  delegates  all  want  to  hear  these  Resolutions.  If  there  is  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  anybody  to  visit,  I  suggest  that  they  kindly  step  out  in  the 
hall. 

(Here  follows  second  reading  of  Resolution.) 

VOICE:  Instead  of  Federal  projects,  it  should  be  ''Government  con- 
tracts." We  had  an  experience  with  the  metal  trades  not  long  ago  where  the 
Government  let  a  lot  of  contracts  to  machine  shops  and  iron  firms  for  the 
building  of  airplanes  and  they  were  let  to  one  firm.  If  you  will  include  "Gov- 
ernment contracts"  instead  of  "Federal  projects/'  I  move  that  it  be  changed 
to  "Government  Contracts"  where  it  etate«  "Federal  projects." 

VOICE:  Just  add  that  to  it,  "Federal  projects"  as  well  as  "Government 
contracts." 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes.  that's  a  good  suggestion.  If  there  be  no  objection,  that 
will  be  inserted  in  the  Resolution.  Are  you   ready  to  vote? 

(Which  motion  was  duly  passed  and  carried) 

SECRETARY  KING:  There  was  a  suggestion  on  top  of  this  resolution. 
This  Committee  brought  it  in. 

"We.  the  Committee,  recommend  that  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair  to  take  care  of  all  Resolutions  that  comes  before  the  Deep 
Waterways  Convention." 

That  was  attached  to  the  resolution. 

MR.  STROM:     Is  that  meant  for  future  meetings? 

VOICE:     I  move  you  we  adopt  that.  The  reason  that  was  sent  in.   I  be 
lievc  I  was  on  that  Committee,  was  if  there  were  any  more  to  be  brought  in 
it  would  be  nut  to  a  Committee  of  five,  which  would  take  care  of  the  Reso- 
lutions which  are  brought  in. 

VOICE:     I  second  the  motion. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  passed  and  carried) 

SECRETARY  KING:      Resolution  Number   7. 


(Resolution  is  read  and  has  heretofore  been  made  a  part  of  these  pro- 
ceedings on  preceding  pages.) 

VOICE:  I  move  to  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee  on 
Resolution  Number  7. 

CHAIRMAN:  Motion  is  to  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  Resolution.  Are  there  any  remarks? 

MR.   CASSIDY:     I  want   to   say  that  the   Committee   was   impressed   by 
the  communication,  through   telegram   sent  to  this   Conference   by  Senator 
Shipstead,  to  endorse  that  plan  for  financing  the  river  improvements  and 
for  that  reason  the  money  will  be  appropriated,  or  under  that  plan,  rather, 
the  money  will  be  appropriated,  from  time  to  time,  so  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  money  on  hand  to  carry  on  these  improvements,  and  the  Senator 
has  asked  this  Conference  for  the  endorsement  of  the  plan. 
CHAIRMAN:     You  have  heard  the  motion. 
(Whereupon  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 
SECRETARY  KING:     I  will  read  Resolution  Number  3. 

(Resolution  is  read  and  has  heretofore  been  made  a  pail  of  these  pro- 
ceedings on  preceding  pages.) 

There  is  attached  to  Resolution  Number  3  the  following: 
AND   WHEREAS  the   present   modus   operandi  of  the   Civil   Service   De- 
partment of  the   Government  precludes   and  prevents  from  employment  all 
our  citizens  who  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five  or  over,  and  this  pre- 
venting their  employment  when  the  above  appropriation  is  made, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  above  named  bond  issue  and 
appropriation  be  so  ordered  and  in  its  terms  executed  as  to  include  and  ad- 
mit to  participation  in  the  same,  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  fifty-five  years 
and  over,  as  well  as  the  younger  citizens. 

Michael  F.  Kennedy. 
VOICE:     Mr.    Chairman,    may    I    suggest   that   those    two    Resolutions   be 
acted  on  separately. 

CHAIRMAN:     No  objection. 

VOICE:     I  move  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution. 
VOICE:     I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  GILL:  I  might  say  that  at  that  time  we  attached  that  as  an  adden- 
dum to  the  Resolution,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  Deep  Waterways  Conference, 
your  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  chat  this  Resolution  by  Mr.  Kennedy  ap- 
plied to  waterway  work,  we  make  cne  sweeping  protest  to  the  age  limit 
that  is  being  placed  on  Civil  Service  and  other  employes.  We  realize  that  in 
the  construction  of  deep  waterway  improvements  the  employers  or  con- 
tractors are  taking  into  consideration  the  government's  policy  in  going  into 
the  age  limit,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  give  the  citizens  over  the  age  of 
fifty-five  an  opportunity  for  employment,  we  recommend  that  the  resolution 
be  adopted. 

CHAIRMAN:     You  have  heard  the  motion. 

MR.  WRIGHT,  of  Joliet:     I  would  like  to  introduce  Brother  Kennedy,  who 
is  the  maker  of  this  amendment.  Brother  Kennedy,  will  you  please  rise. 
(Mr.  Kennedy  rises  and  applause) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Brother  Delegates:  You  have  had  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  Brother  Kennedy.  You  can  see  the  silver  hairs  of  old  age  crowning 
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his  brow.  I  can  look  around  this  assemblage  and  see  that  there  are  other 
delegates  here,  co-workers  in  the  Labor  Movement,  that  have  also  attained 
the  period  in  life  when  the  silver  hairs  are  coming  to  them.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  in  Labor  Movements  today,  when  a  man  has  attained  an  age  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  he  is  beginning  to  be  placed  on  the  shelf.  It  is  also  a  known 
fact,  that  in  Civil  Service  examinations,  where  you  are  applying  for  a  posi 
tion  to  work  for  this  great,  magnificent  government  of  ours,  if  you  have 
attained  the  age  of  forty  years  you  are  no  longer  eligible  to  be  a  servant 
of  this  great  government  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  request  for  positive  information  from  any  of  tha 
delegates  present  if  they  know  the  exact  ages  of  the  law  makers  that  insti- 
tute and  make  the  laws  that  govern  the  ages  of  Civil  Service  employes.  How 
many  men  are  fifty-five  or  over  who  make  the  laws  ? 

Now.  I  see  a  brother  raising  a  point  of  order  to  see  whether  this  is  in 
order  with  waterways  or  not.  I  will  ask  you  for  a  minute,  Brother.  I  am  just 
as  anxious  to  get  home  as  the  rest  of  you. 

VOICE:     I  was  just  going  to  ask  a  question? 

MR.  WRIGHT:  Being  a  young  man,  I  have  a  great  regard  for  a  man 
like  Brother  Kennedy;  silver  crown  crowning  the  helm  of  Knights  of  Labor. 
Men  who  have  handed  down  the  birthright  of  Labor  institutions  of  a  gener- 
ation. What  is  more  honorable  and  fitting  than  that  we  should  go  to  the  front 
and  make  a  determined  stand  that  this  great  government  of  ours  acknowledge 
and  accept  the  laboring  man  like  Brother  Kennedy  and  other  gentlemen  in 
this  assemblage  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  ask  for  that  assistance.  They 
are  not  asking  for  charity,  for  dole,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  They  are  ask- 
ing that  they  may  become  an  employee  of  this  great  nation  of  ours. 

I  could  go  on  and  talk  to  you  for  a  while  longer,  but  I  know  the  meeting 
is  drawing  tc  a  close,  and  I  ask  your  earnest  cooperation  in  this  addendum 
that  is  attached  to  this  Resolution.  I  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

VOICE:     There  is  one  word  in  there   I  don't  like  and  that  is  "implore" 
Congress.  Them  fellows  up  there  are  cur  servants.  I  say  that  we  "demand." 
(Applause) 

MR.  GASTRON,  representing  the  Wisconsin  State  Council  of  Carpenters: 
Brother  Delegates:  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  this  addendum.  I 
have  been  in  Civil  Service  myself — not  at  the  present  time — with  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  City  of  Madison.  We  are  now  erecting  a  million  dollar 
building  for  the  Federal  Government,  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  the 
only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

During  the  time  I  was  connected  with  it  I  was  foreman  in  the  propeller 
institution,  during  the  war,  and  during  that  time  and  since  we  have  em- 
ployed about  twenty-five  highly  skilled  mechanics  in  the  wood  working  in- 
dustry, that  is,  in  the  manufacture.  Since  the  erection  of  the  new  buildine: 
has  begun  they  are  going  to  employ  possibly  100  cabinet  makers.  That 
means  about  75  additional  men  to  what  they  now  have.  They  are  now  taking 
applications  for  the  Civil  Service  examination  and  when  you  mention  the 
figures  "55",  I  want  to  inform  you  that  the  people  that  are  conducting  the 
Civil  Service  examinations  have  informed  our  applicants,  not  in  writing,  but 
in  words,  that  "if  you  are  past  forty-two  it  will  be  useless  for  you  to  take 
the  examination." 
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(At  this  point  Mr.  Henneberg  made  some  remarks  commenting  on  the  age 
limit  proposition,  but  his  position  in  room  and  manner  of  speech  were  such 
that  his  remarks  could  not  intelligently  be  reported.) 

MR.  H.  F.  HOMAN.  Machinists,  Rock  Island  Arsenal:  I  heard  the  pre- 
vious brother  make  the  remark  and  also  the  brother  over  there.  Being  an 
employe  I  know  some  of  the  circumstances.  I  think  I  do.  I  don't  quite  agree 
with  the  brother  that  the  government  has  taken  a  lead  in  reducing  the 
wages.  I  worked  in  private  shops  and  I  know  some  of  the  circumstances 
there;  that  the  private  shops  are  the  ones  that  took  the  stand  on  the  ago 
limit.  Just  the  same,  I  do  concur  m  this  Resolution  eliminating  the  age 
limit,  because  it  does  work  a  terrible  hardship  r -t  all  the  workers,  especially 
when  they  get  to  be  arcund  fifty  year:,  old.  but  '  "*t  like  to  hear  theat  say 
thai,  the  government  took  the  Lead  in  it.  and  I  tBk.„  .iat  that  thing  should  be 
straightened  out. 

VOICE:     Question. 

MR.  HENNEBERG:  I  would  be  favorable  to  approving  the  Resolution 
concurring  in  the  recommendation. 

CHAIRMAN:     You  have  heard  the  motion. 

^Which  motion  was  duly  carried.) 

CHAIRMAN:     The  meeting  will  stand  adjourned  until  two  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  an  adjournment  was  taker,  to  two  o'clock  of  the  same  day  I 

SUNDAY.  NOVEMBER  1.  1931 
2  O'Clock  P.  M. 

(Meeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman) 

MR.  GILL:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  notice  several  vacant  seats.  We  started  out 
this  morning  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  that  the  procedure  of  this  Con- 
ference goes  into  print  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  I  have  just 
inquired  from  the  delegate  that  is  taking  care  of  this  and  am  informed 
that  there  is  just  Sill. CO  donated  to  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  that  those  who  ha\e 
not  donated  and  can  donate,  that  they  would  signify  in  some  way  so  thai: 
we  will  have  some  idea  as  to  the  amount  that  we  can  get  in  here,  so  that  we 
can  start  in  and  have  these  minutes  edited  and  put  into  shape  and  we  can 
get  them  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  delegation  will  take  note  of  what  the  delegate  had  to 
say  with  reference  to  this  volunteer  subscription  and  report  to  the  proper 
authorities  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

VOICE.  I  believe  that  the  speaker  forgot  to  announce  that  the  girl  at 
the  door  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  money. 

MR.  GILL:  I  would  suf  rest  that  those  who  intend  to  donate  and  have 
not  yet  donated  will  raise  their  hands,  sc  we  will  know  whether  or  not  we 
will  have  enough. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  might  suggest  to  the  delegates  that  the  lady  a:  the 
door  is  taking  subscriptions  at  the  present  time  and  any  of  you  who  desire 
to  make  a  contribution  will  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  something  as  to  what  our  funds  will  be. 

MR.  HENNEBERG-  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  an 
announcement  every  fifteen  minutes  about  the  money  you  get. 
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Cfc&AIRMAN:  You  might  say  to  the  Scandinavian  that  we  will  give  a 
fun4  account  to  him. 

VOICE:  If  there  are  any  carpenters  here  who  have  no  money  to  donate 
the  carpenters  will  be  taken  care  of. 

CHAIRMAN:     The  motion  is  adopted  unanimously. 

MR.  KENNEDY:     They  drafted  me  a<  a  carpenter,  and  I  am  here. 

CHAIRMAN:     Fair  enough. 

MR.  DOWNIE,  Galesburg:     Mr.  Chairman— 

CHAIRMAN:  Just  a  minute;  we  are  captain  of  the  ship  and  we  are 
going1  to  take  care  of  you  in  our  own  way.  I  might  say  to  the  delegates  here 
that  we  have  with  us  this  afternoon  one  of  the  outstanding  Trade  Unionists 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  who  has  the  function  of  operating  a  Labor  paper,  and, 
God  knows,  if  there  is  anyone  in  this  world  that  has  trials  and  tribulations 
it  is  the  fellow  who  is  the  medium,  if  you  please,  of  getting  the  information 
from  Organized  Labor  over  to  the  people,  namely,  the  Labor  Editor. 

This  man  has  for  years  tried  as  best  he  could  to  act  as  a  medium  for  Or- 
ganized Labor  and  has  been  very  successful  to  that  extent.  I  am  at  thi<3 
time  going  to  call  on  Thomas  Downie,  Editor  of  the  Labor  News  of  Gales- 
burg,  IHinois. 

MR.  THOMAS  DOWNIE:  Brother  Lewis,  Members  of  the  Movement  and 
Ladies : 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech  outside  of  the  regular  routine  of  this 
Convention.  I  want  to  say  that  a  great  credit  is  due  to  Brother  Reagan  and 
his  associates  in  the  Tri-Cities  in  bringing  about  this  wonderful  meeting.  T 
don't  know  of  any  meeting  in  the  last  twenty  years  that  has  been  so  spon- 
taneous and  so  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  work.  I  was  also  glad 
to  see  this  morning  that  this  meeting  did  not  develop  into  a  Resolution 
passing  meeting. 

That  has  been  the  bad  feature  of  the  Trade  Movement.  To  solve  every 
problem  they  take  up  a  lot  of  time  by  passing  Resolutions  and  by  not  doing 
anything  of  a  proven  character. 

The  great  question  before  this  house  today  is  the  question  of  publicity.  1 
don't  care  how  many  meetings  you  hold  in  Davenport  or  in  any  other  city 
in  the  nation.  Unless  you  can  get  publicity,  unless  you  can  get  this}  subject 
over  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  you  are  not  going  to  get  very  far.  Any 
man  who  is  conducting  a  Labor  paper  or  any  paper  at  all,  or  who  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  promulgating  the  word  of  Labor,  knows  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  few  Labor  papers  you  have  in  this  country,  the  daily  press  would 
not  give  us  any  consideration,  with  due  respect  to  the  daily  press,  because 
after  all,  those  who  own  the  daily  press  are  going  to  tell  their  own  story 
first  and  ours  afterwards. 

The  question  came  ur  today  about  getting  the  money  for  the  publicity  of 
this  Convention.  I  was  talking  to  Brother  Reagan.  We  constituted  ourselves 
a  Publicity  Committee  yesterday  and  Brother  Reagan  authorized  me  to  say 
that  his  company  which  operates  and  owns  the  Tri-City  Labor  Review  will 
see  to  it  that  the  proceedings  will  be  printed  and  distributed  and  that  we  will 
depend  upon  the  generosity,  sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  Trade  Union 
Movement  ir.  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  see  that  the  Tri-City  Labor  Review 
Company  is  paid  the  Trade  Union  rate  for  printing  these  proceedings.  I  say 
that  all  we  need  to  do  now  is  to  decide  how  many  copies  we  want,  which 


should  be  not  less  than  five  thousand  to  begin  with,  and  then  we  should  all 
go  home  to  our  Local  Unions  and  take  out  as  many  dollars  as  we  can, to, see 
that  this  bill  is  justly  and  honestly  paid.  I  think  if  you  will  pursue  thai 
policy  you  won't  embarrass  men  who  hardly  have  enough  money  to  buy  gas 
with  to  go  home.  I  am  also  going  to  suggest  to  your  incoming  management 
of  this  institution  that  we  don't  waste  one  moment  between  now  and  the 
convening  of  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  f  December. 

I  think  the  first  thing  we  can  do  is  to  have  this  incoming  management  for 
this  institution  spread  these  meetings  like  a  prairie  fire;  all  up  and  down 
this  Mississippi  Valley.  I  think  within  the  next  two  weeks  we  should  have  a 
mass  meeting  of  all  the  Building  Trades  in  every  town  on  any  river  in  the 
Middle  West  and  inviting  to  those  meetings  all  the  Congressmen  and  all  the 
United  States  Senators  up  and  down  throughout  this  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  Illinois  Valley  as  to  the  necessity  of  legislation  to  take  care  of  this  terrible 
condition  in  the  building  industry,  and  you  are  gong  to  get  somewhere.  But 
if  you  are  just  going  tc  go  home  from  this  meeting,  saying  you  had  a  fine 
meeting  m  Davenport  and  then  just  hold  a  few  tame  meetings  around,  you 
certainly  won't  get  anywhere.  Congressman  Frank  Johnson,  and  Reid  and 
Allen,  or  somebody  else  might  pay  some  attention  to  it,  but  there  are  a  lor. 
of  other  Congressmen  and  they  have  to  be  put  on  record  and  the  only  way 
they  can  be  put  on  record  is  to  have  them  stand  up  at  a  meeting  before  their 
constituents  and  say  what  they  will  do  in  Congress. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  get  Home  action  in  the  short  session  of  Congress  we 
won't  get  action  for  some  time  to  ceme.  This  will  be  the  only  opportunity 
to  get  something  out  of  the  present  Congress.  These  Congressmen  yesterday 
— We  won't  call  them  politicians,  because  they  are  statesmen — but  these  men 
told  you  point-blank  if  you  go  to  Washington  what  they  will  do  to  remedy 
this  evil,  if  you  will  get  there.  Now.  the  only  way  we  can  get  there  is  by 
calling  these  meetings  in  the  Middle  West,  demanding  that  these  United 
Staces  Senators  and  Congressmen  do  something  practical  in  this  short  ses- 
sion of  Congress  about  to  convene. 

Now,  you  must  remember,  too,  that  there  is  an  election  coming  on  next 
year  and  most  of  those  who  are  in  Congress  now  and  in  the  Senate  will  want 
to  get  back,  and  it  will  be  a  fine  opportunity  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they 
mean  what  they  say  when  they  are  canvassing  their  constituencies  for  votes. 

I  believe  if  you  will  do  as  I  suggested;  if  you  will  get  busy  in  the  next  two 
weeks  and  call  these  meetings  all  over  this  district,  let  the  people  know  what 
is  going  on  in  this  government  work,  you  are  going  to  get  some  results,  but 
if  you  are  going  to  content  yourselves  with  passing  Resolutions  and  resolv- 
ing this  and  resolving  that,  you  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know,  Congress  will  have  adjourned  and  you  will  find  most  of  this 
work  completed  by  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor  that  these  contractors  can 
bring  about. 

Now,  there  used  to  be  a  time  when  I  used  to  be  a  great  advocate  of  "isms;" 
I  don't  suppose  there  is  another  man  in  the  Trade  Union  that  has  advocated 
more  "isms"  than  I  have.  It  is  all  right  to  have  "isms"  ahead  of  time,  but 
we  now  have  in  this  country  six  or  seven  million  men  unemployed.  Those  six 
or  seven  million  men  are  probably  the  representatives  of  forty  million  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  are  going  to  suffer  this  winter  and  we  might  be  able 
to  pass  Resolutions  asking  Congress  to  to  this  and  to  do  that,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  winter  is  upon  us  and  these  men  and  women  will  have  to  be 
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taken  care  of.  Let's  get  down  to  practical  things;  don't  let  us  lose  the  real 
object  of  this  meeting  and  the  real  enthusiasm  gathered  yesterday. 

I  heard  Congressman  Allen  say  something  here.  The  old  man  didn't  com- 
mit himself;  he  never  does;  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  here  at  this 
meeting;  he  was  impressed  with  the  power,  the  sincerity,  the  honesty  of 
this  group  of  men,  and  I'll  bet  when  the  question  comes  up  before  the  House, 
Allen  will  say,  "We  will  vote  for  those  people." 

I,  was  glad  to  see  this  morning  that  this  resolution  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject was  placed  on  the  table.  Not  because  we  don't  believe  in  these  things, 
but  we  do  *  know  that  on  these  public  jobs  they  are.  representing  the  public. 
The  average  man  doesn't  come  in  contact  with  these  questions. 

Now,  we  have  for  Secretary  of  Labor  a  wonderful  man,  Bill  Doak,  but  that 
man  is  almost  helpless  in  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  enforce  the 
Prevailing  Wage  Law  on  government  buildings. 

I  just  saw  through  the  American  Federation  News  that  there  are  over 
230  contractors  in  the  United  States  who  are  absolutely  ignoring  the  Na- 
tional Prevailing  Wage  Law,  and  even  the  inspectors  on  the  jobs,  who  are 
paid  by  the  tax  payers  to  see  that  contracts  are  lived  up  to,  cannot  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

We  can  arouse  a  public  opinion  in  this  country  that  will  compel  these  men 
who  are  in  public  office  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  nation  to  do  at  least 
the  decent  thing,  and  that's  all  we  are  going  to  ask  them  to  do,  the  decent 
thing. 

In  Illinois  we  passed  the  Prevailing  Wage  Law,  and  then  after  all  that 
was  done — that  was  one  of  the  finest  bills  passed  since  we  passed  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law — we  had  the  Supreme  Court  declare  it  unconstitu- 
tional. So  you  see,  all  this  hard  work  we  are  doing,  there  is  always  some- 
body above  us  who  can  declare  all  our  work  unconstitutional. 

I  think  this  is  a  fine  move.  We  are  not  here  representing  Unions  today. 
We  are  here  representing  citizens,  not  as  members  of  Labor  Unions — we 
just  happen  to  be  members  of  Labor  Unions — we  are  working  in  the  inter- 
ests of  every  man  that  toils.  The  National  Prevailing  Wage  Law,  the  Illinois 
Prevailing  Wage  Law,  was  doing  great  good  for  the  unorganized  worker, 
more  good  for  the  unorganized  worker  than  for  the  organized.  We  were  able 
to  secure  most  of  the  work,  public  work,  for  organized  labor  at  the  prevailing 
wage  rate,  and  as  for  the  unorganized  laborer,  it  was  going  to  give  them 
instead  of  twenty-five  cents  an  hour,  forty  cents  an  hour  or  nearly  eighty 
per  cent  increase  in  wages.  So  we  are  not  here  working  for  organized  Labor* 
We  are  here  working  for  the  people  who  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  we  can  get  that  kind  of  sentiment  over;  if  we  can  impress  the 
free-thinking  people  that  we  are  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  these  meetings  will  have  accomplished  something  that 
in  later  years  we  will  be  proud  of. 

One  fellow  told  us  yesterday  that  we  have  been  asleep  for  ten  years.  I 
don't  know  that  I  am  gcing  to  criticize  that.  I  can  criticize  the  International 
Unions.  There  are  lots  of  ways  that  I  can  criticize,  but  I  am  not  going  to.  That 
doesn't  do  us  any  good,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  have  been  pretty  much  laying 
down  on  the  job.  We  find  thousands  of  men  out  of  work  and  yet  we  do  not 
ing  about  it. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  employment  insurance,  but  what: 
is  the  use  of  it  now.  We  should  have  done  that  fifteen  years  ago,  when  we 
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had  prosperity,  and  not  now,  when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  soup  kitchens. 

That  is  the  matter  with  Labor.  We  don't  do  the  things  when  we  should 
do  them.  We  ought  to  have  Congressmen  who  will  pass  the  laws  when  needed 
and  not  when  it  is  too  late. 

This  meeting  is  the  torch  that  is  going  to  light  the  fire  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  get  the  people  interested  in  the  unfairness  Labor  is  receiving  from 
the  government  contractors. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  here.  I  am  not  a  trade  man;  I  am  a  Trade  Union 
man,  and  that  is  sufficient,  I  think.  There  isn't  a  worker  but  what  will  bene- 
fit by  what  is  being  accomplished  in  this  meeting;  it  will  benefit  everybody 
that  work?  for  a  livelihood,  and  I  do  hope  that  this  fine  work  that  Charlie 
Reagan  and  his  boys  started  will  be  carried  on  until  Congress  convenes. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  here.  I  am  always  glad  to  be  in  Iowa.  I  was  ir- 
Ottumwa,  and  thy  have  a  fine  bunch  cf  fellows  there.  I  am  glad  Davenport 
and  Rock  Island  have  been  the  initiators  of  this  meeting.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  always  glad  to  do  anything  to  help  a  cause  of  this  kind. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN:     We   thank   you   for   your   splendid  address. 

There  was  a  resolution  passed  this  morning  that  if  there  are  any  further 
resolutions  they  be  referred  to  a  committee.  The  committee  so  appointed 
is: 

SECRETARY  KING:  Stubblefield,  Kansas  City  Building  Trades,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  Griebling,  Iowa;  Reagan,  Illinois;  Cassidy  of  Missouri;  Gas- 
tran  of  Wisconsin,  and  Wi?r  of  Minnesota. 

CHAIRMAN:  We  have  at  this  time,  too,  one  of  our  outstanding  member^ 
in  the  Trade  Union  Movement,  who  has  been  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Trade  Unions  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  are  going  to  call  upon  him  at 
this  time,  and  he  is  brother  George  C.  Ottens,  President  of  the  Illinois  State 
Council  of  Carpenters.  Brother  Ottens. 

MR.  OTTENS:  Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies  and  Members  of  Organized  Labor. 
and  Friends: 

I  will  assure  you  that  I  am  not  going  to  indulge,  or  rather  delve,  into  the 
question  as  deeply  and  as  lengthily  as  I  deem  it  would  warrant,  for  the 
reason  that  I  see  vacant  seats  and  a  thinning  out  of  the  crowd  here,  and 
while  I  was  in  the  lobby  I  noticed  quite  a  few  of  them  consulting  time  cards, 
anxious  to  get  back  to  look  for  jobs. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  considerable  experience  on  organizations. 
Fortuantely  or  unfortunately,  I  have  been  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Council  of  Carpenters.  I  have  also  been  appointed  by  your  Presi- 
dent as  the  General  Organizer.  I  am  cooperating  in  the  spirit  of  Unionism, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  governing  that  question,  and  if  you  will 
accept  that  in  the  expression  that  I  am  making,  I  don't  believe  we  will  make 
a  mistake  and  our  guidance  will  be  in  the  right  direction. 

Sometimes,,  in  an  assemoly  of  this  kind,  we  let  ourselves  become  enthused 
and  as  some  of  the  previous  speakers  have  stated,  we  permit  resolutions  to 
be  passed  and  it  takes  considerable  time  and  it  confuses  not  only  the  dele- 
gates but.  it  opens  an  v.venue  for  the  buck-passer,  if  you  will  permit  the 
crude  language,  that  we  have  in  some  of  our  law-making  bodies,  who  accepts 
cur  weakest  part  of  a  proposal  and  then  offers  an  alibi,  "We  couldn't  give 
you  alt,  but  gave  you  something."  and  in  reality  we  get  nothing. 


So,  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  place  every  ounce  of  energy  we  have  at  our 
command  to  the  question  that  is  before  us,  and  I  believe  that  you  have 
evinced,  by  your  expression,  that  you  are  going  to  do  that. 

In  Illinois,  as  the  previous  speaker  has  stated  very  clearly,  the  work  is  on 
the  prevailing  wage  law.  I  have  been  honored,  if  you  may  call  it  that,  by 
your  Honorable  Governor  of  Ililnois,  to  act  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Appeal 
Board.  I  want  to  state  that  this  is  misunderstood  by  a  great  many.  He  means, 
m  so  doing,  that  he  is  placing  organized  Labor  in  an  embarrassing  position, 
because  the  Board  is  composed  of  three  members  and  he  selects  one  of  Or- 
ganized Labor  and  then  he  gives  you  two  associates  who  are  absolutely  op- 
posed to  Organized  Labor,  and  all  that  you  have  is  to  bring  in  a  minority 
report,  and  that  is  not  getting  anywhere. 

What  we  want  is  to  get  majority  en  these  matters  in  order  that  v.  e  get 
some  results.  Minority  representation  has  been  our  ill  luck  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  hardly  agree  with  your  previous  speaker  that  the  reason  we 
have  had  minority  representation  is  for  the  reason  of  our  laxity  in  carrying 
our  question  to  the  public  at  large. 

We  go  in  assemblage  here  numbering  perhaps  300  members.  Nothing  but 
the  spirit  of  honesty  and  sincerity  prevails,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  we  depend 
upon  the  various  resolutions  that  we  presented  and  acted  upon  to  do  the  job. 
That  reminds  me  of  a  ball  player  who  goes  to  bat,  stands  there  and  says," 

"Three  balls  pitched  right  over  the  pan,"  and  makes  no  attempt  to  hit,  and 
he  wonders  why  he  never  scored  a  run.  That  is  about  as  crude  and  as  good 
an  illustration  as  I  know  of.  That  fits  our  case  many,  many  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  this  question.  I  have  had  reverses  which  would  dishearten  a 
great  many,  but  it  has  been  an  education  and  it  has  taught  me  that  no  one 
man  can  do  the  job. 

I  want  to  say  to  each  and  everyone  of  you  brothers  who  were  kind  en. ugh 
to  pay  your  own  expenses  to  come  here  to  serve,  and  not  to  you  alone,  but 
to  all  those  who  are  affiliated  with  you  in  this  grand  organization— You  must 
go  back  and  solicit  their  support,  and  if  you  don't  do  that,  this  is  one  great 
waste  of  energy  and  money. 

I  stated  before  that  I  was  not  going  to  try  to  occupy  a  great  deal  of 
your  time,  and  I  don't  intend  to,  but  I  have  a  failing  and  I  have  to  sometimes 
hold  my  breath  to  curb  it,  and  you  would  probably  say,  "He  is  one  of  those 
fellows  who  talks  a  whole  lot,  even  if  he  doesn't  say  much." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  believe  we  have  overlooked  one  phase 
of  the  question  that  impresses  me  very  seriously.  We  have  assembled  here 
and  displayed  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  but  I  think  it  behooves  each  and 
everyone  of  us  to  give  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  purposes  for  which  we  are 
assembled,  in  the  same  spirit  that  we  do  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  reason 
for  our  rising  that  day  and  talking  of  an  appreciation  of  freedom  is  well- 
known,  without  giving  any  expression  thereto. 

The  men  who  are  responsible  for  advancing  the  thought  that  developed  into 
a  meeting  of  this  kind  are  more  than  worthy  of  receiving  a  rising  motion,, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  rise  in  token  of  appreciation  to  the  men,  namely' 
Brother  Strom,  Brother  Reagan,  Brother  King  and  his  associates,  who  have 


brought  about  this  meeting.  I  thank  you. 

(Delegation  rises.) 

CHAIRMAN:     We  thank  you,  Brother. 

VOICE:     There  is  a  resolution  that  there  was  a  non-concurrence. 
(Resolution  Number  1,  wich  has  heretofore  been  made  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, is  read.) 

MR.  HENNEBERG:  Instead  of  "Building  Trades/'  call  it  "All  Trades." 
You  have  Blacksmiths,  Machinists,  Molders,  etc. 

CHAIRMAN:  You  heard  the  reading  of  the  Resolution  and  the  Com- 
mittee concurs  in  the  Resolution. 

VOICE:     It  was  passed  by  the  Body  this  morning. 

CHAIRMAN:     Was  it  passed? 

VOICE:     Yes. 

MR.  GRIEBLING:  I  am  speaking  for  the  good  of  the  Order.  I  under- 
stand by  the  passing  of  this  Resolution — it  seems  to  have  passed  over  this 
morning  without  serious  consideration  of  what  we  were  going  into.  While  the 
project  is  practically  strictly  a  building  project,  nevertheless,  we  are  limit- 
ing this  Resolution  strictly  to  building  tradesmen.  I  am  a  building  trades- 
man, but  I  am  not  a  bit  selfish,  and  I  for  one,  would  like  to  go  on  record  a^ 
wanting  Brother  Reagan  designated  as  one  of  this  Committee,  because  I  feel 
satisfied  with  the  work  he  has  done  in  this  matter  and  the  knowledge  he  has 
gathered,  that  he  would  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  directors  for  this  per- 
manent organization. 

MR.  HELGESON:  I  heartily  coincide  with  the  brother  who  has  spoken. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Building  Trades,  but  in  order  to  confine  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  Building  Trades  alone,  jou  are  precluding  the  opportunity  for 
us  to  solicit  funds  from  the  industry  trades,  who  are  just  as  interested  in 
the  proposition  indirectly  as  we  are.  We  did  not  catch  that  catch  in  the 
Resolution.  I  wish  now  that  we  had  given  a  little  thought;  we  went  a  little 
too  fast,  but  I  think  it  is  not  too  late  to  modify  or  change  the  Resolution  to 
read  "Tradesmen"  from  each  state:  not  "Building  Tradesmen,"  but  "Trades- 
men." 

MR.  SHADLE:  I  am  hardly  in  favor  of  the  Resolution  in  that  way.  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  had  passed.  If  I  had,  I  would  have  made 
objection  at  the  time.  As  the  resolution  reads,  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

I  believe,  for  the  permanent  organization,  as  it  should  be  conducted,  that 
the  man  who  sponsored  the  getting  together  of  this  Convention,  Brother 
Reagan,  and  te  State  President  of  the  Federations  of  the  various  states 
represented  here,  should  be  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Body.  That  doesn't 
confine  it  to  any  particular  craft.  Every  Trade  Union  that  is  in  is  involved 
and  are  presented  by  virtue  of  the  President  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor   *eing  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  might  say.  gentlemen,  if  that  is  the  interpretation,  I 
didn't  notice  it  in  just  that  way,  but  if  that  is  the  interpretation  of  this 
Resolution  and  this  Convention  has  passed  o  nit,  a  discussion  will  be  out  of 
order  unless  there  is  something  done  to  reconsider  the  action  of  this  morning 
with  reference  to  the  Resolution. 

MR.  HELGESON:  I  move  that  we  rescind  our  former  action  and  a 
reconsideration  of  the  Resolution. 


VOICE:     I  second  the  motion. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  carried.) 

MR.  HELGESON:  I  move  you  that  you  change  the  Resolution  to  read 
"Tradesmen  from  each   state"   instead   of  "Building   Tradesmen." 

Voice:     I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN:     Question. 

L.  R.  EICHLY,  Davenport:  When  this  Committee  met  on  this  Resolution 
in  the  form  it  is,  it  was  not  with  the  idea  of  restricting  it.  The  idea  was  to 
have  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  Organized  Labor,  whether  it  was  Building 
Trades  or  anything  else  The  Resolution  was  brought  in  on  the  fact  that  it 
was  Building  Trades  that  was  handling  this  situation  and  intended  to  handle 
it.  We  don't  care  whether  it  is  Building  Trades  or  printers  or  anybody  else> 
as  long  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Organized  Labor.  This  Committee  is  appointed 
to  handle  this  proposition.  I  don't  see  why  there  should  be  any  discussion  or 
any  holler  about  any  one  trade  not  being  specified  in  this  proposition.  I  can't 
see  why,  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Organized  Labor.  I  think  that's  all 
that  is  necessary. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  many  members  will  be 
on  that  Committee  now;  what  would  be  the  size  of  that  Executive  Committee? 

CHAIRMAN:  I  can't  speak  for  the  Committee,  except  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion, from  reading  Resolution  Number  1,  one  member  from  each  state. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  That  would  make  yen  fifteen  members  about  and  seven 
times  fifteen  would  be  a  crowd,  wouldn't  it?  So  we  might  as  well  just  pass 
a  Resolution  that  everybody  present  at  this  Convention  will  constitute  an 
executive  committee  and  then  we  won't  get  anything  done. 

I  am  not  just  clear  on  that,  but  if  each  Trade  is  represented  from  each 
state,  and  I  am  not  going  to  bar  anybody,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I 
think  we  will  have  too  large  a  committee.  We  wouldn't  have  too  large  a 
committee  to  spread  the  publicity  and  go  back,  but  I  feel  unless  this  Body 
would  elect  an  executive  committee  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  to  carry  on  the 
real  work  outlined  here,  we  wouldn't  have  very  much  success  with  a  com- 
mittee of  90  or  100  men. 

CHAIRMAN:  Reading  te  Resolution:  "To  start  this  organization  there 
shall  be  created  at  this  Conference  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  one 
representative  from  each  state  of  every  Building  Trades."  We  have  cut  out 
the  word  "Building."  In  case  the  motion  passes  there  will  be  one  representa- 
tive from  each  state.  Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  Committee  on  this 
Resolution  ? 

MR.  HAMLIN:  My  impression  was  that  that  included  one  representative 
from  each  craft  in  each  state. 

MR.  GILL:  I  was  of  the  opinion,  when  that  resolution  went  through,  that 
it  would  be  one  man  from  each  state.  Now,  I  believe  if  it  would  be  possible, 
that  we  could  turn  the  matter  over  to  our  State  Federation  of  Labor,  but 
here  is  going  to  be  the  bad  feature  of  that,  if  we  did  that.  In  our  State  Fed- 
erations of  Labor,  no  dcubt,  the  time  would  be  so  far  away  before  the  Execu- 
tive Council  could  hold  a  meeting  to  select  a  person  to  represent  it,  that  we 
could  not  function  properly,  but  I  think  if  one  man  from  each  State  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  was  appointed  or  elected,  that  they,  in  turn,  could  get  in 
touch  immediately  and  call  a  Conference  in  their  own  particular  locality,  and 
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in  that  way  we  could  function  properly.  You  know  the  old  saying,  that  the 
best  functioning"  Committee  is  the  Committee  of  twro,  with  one  of  them  in 
jail  and  the  other  in  the  hospital;  then  you  are  going  to  get  somewhere,  and 
the  same  condition  will  prevail  with  an  executive  Board  of  Directors  in  an 
organization  of  this  kind. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  necessity  of  prolonging  this  organization  and  help- 
ing to  build  it  up. 

Now,  much  has  been  said  here  about  the  Mississippi  river;  one  brother  here 
talked  about  the  Illinois  river.  I  want  to  say  that  a  whole  lot  of  water  comes 
down  that  big  muddy,  the  Missouri,  even  though  some  people  say  navigation 
caH  never  be  made  possible,  but  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  on 
that  big  muddy,  and  I  believe  the  farmer  in  that  section  will  demand  that. 

navigation  be  carried  from  Kansas  City  to  Sioux  City.  There  will  be  much 
work  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  treacherous  rivers  in  the  world.  There  is 
going  to  be  large  development  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  we  are 
interested  all  the  way  from  Kansas  City,  way  up  into  the  Dakotas. 

Now,  regardless  of  the  work  along  that  big  muddy,  I  believe  that  a  Com- 
mittee from  that  section  of  the  country  will  work  with  your  main  Committee 
and  we  will  do  much  toward  bringing  about  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
in  other  sections  that  will  help  us  on  the  big  muddy  when  construction  starts 
there. 

MR.  HELGESON:  As  maker  of  rhe  motion,  I  want  to  confess  that  I  did 
not  have  m  mind  the  appointment  of  one  member  ot  each  trade  in  each  of 
the  states.  That  would  make  over  400.  My  idea  was  not  to  exclude  any  mem- 
ber from  being  eligible  as  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  That 
is  the  idea  I  had  in  mind;  not  to  have  a  member  from  each  trade  appointed 
from  each  state.  That  would  make  an  enormous  Committee  and  entirely  too 
large  to  function  properly.  I  think  we  will  have  to  rewrite  the  original  reso- 
lution. Turn  it  over  to  the  Committee  and  let  the  original  Committee  that 
began  the  Movement  have  it.  If  they  are  capable  of  originating  a  Move- 
ment of  this  nature  they  are  still  capable  of  carrying  on.  I  believe  we  shoula 
turn  the  matter  over  to  the  original  committee  to  select  members  of  an 
Executive  Board  to  act  in  the  future. 

MR.  GREBLING:  I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Resolution, 
that  we  strike  out  the  word  "Each"  before  "Trades";  that  will  leave  it  then 
seven  members. 

CHAIRMAN:  May  I  suggest  this  to  the  delegation.  You  have  no  specific 
provision  as  to  how  thiis  Committee  shall  be  appointed  or  elected  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  suggestion  made  by  the  brother  here  would  be  better; 
to  have  this  Committee  definitely  amend  this  particular  resolve  in  this  Reso- 
lution. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  each  state  would  be  much  better  qualified  to  choose 
their  own  representative  than  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  or  any  other 
meeting,  and  I  think  that  those  matters  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Let  the  delegates  from  Wisconsin  choose  their  own  representative,  if  that 
is  what  you  decide  to  do;  from  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  I 
am  frank  to  say  to  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  organization,  that  I  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  know  who  would  best  suit  the  organization. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  matter  should  be  rewritten  and  made  more 
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specific  and  instructing  the  organization  as  to  what  you  expect  of  it. 

I  might  say  this  in  passing,  that  so  far  as  the  Buildings  Trades  are  con- 
cerned, for  myself,  I  am  going  to  be  frank  with  you.  I  can  understand  how 
seriously  I  would  be  handicapped  if  I  should  speak  for  Building  Trades  as 
a  result  of  being  a  coal  miner.  T  think  these  people  themselves!  should  sug- 
gest who  should  go  on  that  Committee.  On  the  other  hand,  let's  look  at  it 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Here  is  a  movement  started  in  this  particu- 
lar locality — I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  throwing  bouquets  very  often,  even  if 
it  happens  to  be  most  deserving — and  under  the  instructions  of  this  Resolu- 
tion you  have  debarred  the  author  of  the  movement,  who  has  given  the  in- 
spiration for  this  meeting,  as  a  result  of  his  not  being  a  member  of  the 
Building  Trades.  Here  we  are,  with  the  best  informed  man  not  a  member  of 
the  Building  Trades.  If  we  can  utilize  his  experience  in  this  I  think  we  should 
do  it.  I  think  the  suggestion  made  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do.  Refer  it  to 
the  Committee  and  let  them  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  how  they 
want  the  Committee  appointed. 

VOICE:  In  considering  that  Resolution  we  can't  go  into  all  the  techni- 
calities. What  we  want  is  a  permanent  organization.  My  opinion  is  that, 
everyone  interested  enough  would  give  the  suggestion  just  as  you  are  hand- 
ing them  out  at  the  table.  For  instance,  if  you  had  one  representative  from 
each  Building  Trade  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  to  function  in  each 
Local  or  District,  they  could  appoint  one  representative  to  the  big  Execu- 
tive Board.  That  would  cut  your  Executive  Board  down  and  give  you  a 
working  organization  in  the  Local.  The  function  of  that  would  be.  when  I 
got  back,  to  report  to  the  officesr  of  the  Minnesota  State  Federation  of  Labor 
and  have  them  call  together  those  representatives  of  Labor  who  would  be 
interested  in  this  work  and  whether  it  be  a  printer  or  anybody  else,  they 
can  help  us  out  in  this  situation.  It  is  not  a  question  of  being  large  or  small. 
It  is  a  question  of  getting  a  permanent  organization  together. 

The  words  "Building  Trades"  can  be  stricken  out  without  any  opposition 
from  any  man  on  the  Committee,  and  I  don't  think  we  should  be  so  real 
technical.  If  we  are  big  enough  we  understand  the  question  well  enough. 

There  is  only  one  thing  we  are  aiming  for  and  that  is  good  government, 
and  to  get  the  proper  kind  of  government,  put  men  on  the  committees  that 
will  help  us  get  them,  regardless  where  we  are. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  I  move  as  a  substitute  motion  that  this  Assemblage  pro 
ceed  to  elect  a  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  that  each  state  be 
authorized  to  name  two  delegates  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee. 
Then,  if  one  member  of  that  state  committee  cannot  be  present,  possibly  the 
other  one  can.  That  would  only  give  you  fourteen  members,  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  and  Treasurer  added  to  it.  That  would  be  sixteen  members 
on  that  Executive  Committee,  and  if  that  doesn't  work  out  satisfactorily, 
then  at  our  next  Conference,  which  I  hope  we  will  have  in  the  near  future, 
we  can  change  that,  but  that  would  be  a  list  of  temporary  organizations: 
two  men  from  each  state  to  be  named  by  the  representatives  of  the  states 
present  here  today;  but  that  this  body  elect  a  Chairman,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  I  make  that  as  a  substitute  motion. 

VOICE:     Second  the  motion. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  carried) 

MR.  EDWARDS,  of  Peoria:  I  want  to  make  a  motion  at  this  time  to 
proceed  to  elect  a  Chairman. 
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(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried) 

CHAIRMAN:  Nominations  will  be  in  order  for  the  permanent  Chairman 
of  this  organization. 

MR.  D'OWNIE:  When  this  organization  gets  clown  to  business  and  within 
the  next  two  weeks  we  will  be  doing  something.  I  believe  that  we  should  se- 
lect a  Chairman  of  this  organization  here  that  can  devote  his  full  time  to 
this  particular  work  during  the  next  month,  and  I  believe  I  know  the  man 
in  this  meeting  that  is  quite  capable  and  quite  competent  of  doing  that  work; 
who  will  be  released  by  his  International  Union  to  give  his  full  time  to  this 
partcular  work,  so  that  we  can  get  some  immediate  results.  I  believe  this 
Conference  is  concerned  with  immediate  results  and,  therefore,  knowing  as 
I  do,  that  we  can  have  the  services  of  this  man,  and  he  is  capable  and  com- 
petent on  account  of  his  close  contact  with  the  river  work  and  will  be  able 
to  get  us  good  results,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  placing  for  nomination 
Brother  George  C.  Otten,  Chairman  of  the  Carpenters  State  Council  of  Illi- 
nois. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  nomination.  Are  there  any  further 
nominations  ? 

VOICE:     I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

CHAIRMAN:     Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

VOICE:  I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  a  gentleman  whose  name, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  don't  believe  I  know.  He  is  the  man  who  promulgated 
this  Conference  and  he  is  the  printer  you  spoke  of,  Reagan,  is  that  his  name  ? 

VOICE:     I  second  the  nomination. 

MR.  REAGAN:  I  heartily  coincide  with  the  remarks  made  by  Delegate 
Downey,  that  the  Chairman  should  be  a  man  who  can  devote  his  entire  time 
and  I  feel  because  of  his  ability  and  experience  that  Brother  Ottens  would 
be  the  best  man  for  this  job. 

CHAIRMAN:  Any  other  nominations?  Do  I  understand,  Brother  Reagan, 
that  you  decline? 

MR.  REAGAN:     Yes.  I  move  that  he  be  elected  by  acclamation. 

(WTiich  motion  was  unanimously  carried.) 

MR.  OTTENS:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  keenly  sense  the  responsi- 
bility which  has  been  placed  upon  me  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  put  forth 
every  effort  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  gathered  here.  All 
I  am  asking  for  in  the  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  is  that  we  double  our 
efforts  and  that  you  assist  this  Committee  to  the  fullest  extent  of  your 
ability. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN:  Nominations  will  be  in  order  for  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  permanent  organization. 

MR.  HELGESON:  I  wish  to  place  in  nomination  a  man  for  that  position 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  satisfactory  to  this  entire  organization.  He  doesn't 
need  any  introduction.  His  name  was  on  every  letter  that  went  out  of  here; 
a  man  who  has  worked  tirelessly  in  the  past  several  weeks  to  bring  about 
this  Conference  and  who  is  deserving  of  some  reward  of  the  delegation.  I 
place  in  nomination  the  name  of  Ray  King  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
this  organization. 

v  Applause) 
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CHAIRMAN:     Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

VOICE:  I  want  to  place  in  nomination  the  man  who  has  done  such  splen- 
did work,  who  has  done  so  much -along  the  line  of  publicity,  and  to  bring  us 
here  today,  Brother  Charles  Reagan.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  something  in 
recognition  of  the  work  he  has  done. 

CHAIRMAN:     Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

MR.  REAGAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  no  better  selection  could  hav° 
been  made  than  in  selecting  Brother  King  as  Secretary  of  this  organization. 
I  think  that  it  is  clue  him  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  the  great  work  he 
has  done  in  bringing  about  this  gathering. 

I  happen  to  be  associated  with  Brother  King,  in  the  same  building;  we 
have  conferred  quite  often  on  these  matters,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
has  worked  both  day  and  night  and  given  of  his  best  efforts  and  abilities 
to  bring  about  this  successful  meeting.  I  feel  that  Brother  King  will  make 
you  an  efficient  official  and  that  he  will  give  the  same  efforts  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  success  of  the  permanent  organization  as  he  has  given  to  the 
temporary  organization,  and  I  must  decline  in  favor  of  Brother  King. 

(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN:     Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

VOICE:  I  move  you  that  nominations  be  closed  and  Brother  King  elected 
by  acclamation. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded  i>nd  unanimously  carried.) 

MR.  DOWNIE:  I  want  to  make  g  motion  at  this  time,  if  it  is  in  order, 
and  that  is  that  Brother  Charles  Reagan  of  Rock  Island,  be  elected  by  this 
Body  as  the  Publicity  Manager  of  this  campaign. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.) 

MR.  HELGESON:  I  have  a  Resolution  I  can  dispose  of  in  a  short  time. 
Resolution  Number  4.  If  I  can  dispose  of  it  at  this  time. 

CHAIRMAN:     Would  you  mind  letting  us  go  on  with  this,  Brother? 

MR.  HELGESON:     You  are  going  to  have  a  recess,  aren't  you? 

CHAIRMAN:  Just  for  a  short  time.  May  I  suggest  that  the  different 
state  organizations  immediately  get  in  conference  with  each  other  and  elect 
your  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Is  that  the  understanding  of 
the  Resolution? 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  The  motion  is  that  the  state  delegations  select  two 
men  who  will  be  named  as  the  Executive  Committee. 

CHAIRMAN:  With  that  understanding,  we  will  adjourn  for  twenty  min- 
utes. 

SECRETARY  KING:  Brothers,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words.  I  am  not  an 
orator.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  wonderful  speeches  in  the  last  two  days,  our 
Congressmen,  Mayors  and  all  the  rest.  I  am  not  going  to  hold  you  here;  I 
know  you  are  in  a  huny  to  get  home,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  what  brought 
this  little  thing  about  and  how  we  worked,  just  for  a  few  minutes. 

Only  in  our  Building  Trades  last  Monday  night  we  talked  about  getting 
this  money  here  to  have  our  stenographer  here  to  take  down  these  minutes. 
Here  is  the  guts  we  have.  We  didn't  know  where  we  were  going  to  get  it. 
Brother  Strom  made  one  remark  in  the  Building  Trades.  We  made  no  pro- 
vision for  it.  Some  fellow  jumped  up  on  the  floor  and  said  we  had  overlooked 
something,  and  we  chewed  the  rag  a  little  bit,  and  I  got  on  the  floor  and  said, 
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"We  are  going  to  have  it,"  and  that's  the  way  it  is  going.  We  are  going  to 
get  it.  We  are  going  to  pass  this  law,  and  that's  all  I  can  say.  I  will  give  you 
every  ounce  of  my  energy  and  I  will  put  it  all  in  there  with  good  fe-eling.  I 
thank  you. 

(Applause) 

(Whereupon  a  recess  was  taken) 

(Conference  called  to  order  by  Chairman.) 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  M.  J.  Cassidy, 
Secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Building  Trades  Council  and  a  member  of  the 
Engineers  Organization,  and  M.  J.  Stubblefield,  President  of  the  Building- 
Trades  Council  of  Kansas  City,  of  the  members  of  the  Carpenters  Union,  to 
be  the  two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  from  Missiuri. 

CHAIRMAN:  For  Iowa:  William  H.  Griebling,  of  Mason  City,  President 
of  the  State  Council  of  Carpenters  of  Iowa  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Tony  Peterson,  Davenport,  Iowa,  a  structural  iron  worker.  The  two  mem- 
bers from  Iowa. 

VOICE;  Ernest  Bauerman,  Business  Agent  of  the  Organization,  and 
Harry  J.  Gill,  representing  the  Machinists  of  Omaha,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Federation. 

MR.  STAUDAHAR:  Harry  Strom,  Local  Agent,  241,  Rock  Island,  and 
A.  Everson,  Iron  Workers,  representatives  of  Illinois.  (And  Harry  Itom,  B. 
A.  Local,  241.) 

VOCE:     For  Kansas:  J.  L.  Wilson  and  C.  Wallace. 

MR.  CLANCY:  For  Minnesota,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  of  us  here 
and  we  have  had  an  awful  battle  among  ourselves,  but  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  temporarily  it  will  be  A.  S.  Ihrig,  of  the  Carpenters  District 
Council,  and  myself,  of  the  Building  Trades  Council. 

MR.  BURGHARDT:  There  are  only  two  representatives  of  Wisconsin. 
F.  E.  Gastron,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Council  of  Carpenters,  mem- 
ber of  Carpenters  Union  and  member  of  Executive  Board  of  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labro. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  Organizer  of  LaCrosse  Trade  and  Labor 
Council;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Carpenters  Union  and  Business  Agent  of 
LaCrosse  Building  Trades  Council. 

SECRETARY  KING:  This  Organization  should  have  a  name.  We  can't 
call  it  Deep  Waterways  Conference  any  longer.  There  has  been  suggestd 
the  name  of  "Midwest  Deep  Waterway  Council."  The  name  is  up  for  your 
approval. 

VOICE:     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  name. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.) 

MR.  HELGESON:  Mr.  Chairman,  Committee  Number  4  have  a  resolu- 
tion here.  We  have  modified  it  somewhat  and  I  will  read  to  you  the  resolu- 
tion as  changed  by  the  Committee.  We  felt  that  this  Resolution  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  proposal  we  have  in  mind,  but  indirectly  it  was  suf- 
ficiently associated  with  this  purpose,  to  have  it  in  this  Conference. 

"WHEREAS,  the  subject  which  is  engaging  the  thought  of  our  greatest 
economists  and  financial  experts,  is  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  in  tfee  cost 
of  government,  and 
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WHEREAS,  we  share  the  belief  that  the  cost  of  government  can,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  be  reduced  by  an  applied  policy  of  utilizing  the  scientific 
knowledge,  the  pcrsonell,  and  facilities  embraced  within  our  various  gov- 
ernmental departments,  whose  efficiency  has  been  thoroughly  proven  in 
many  important  instances,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  nothing  short  of  neglectful  to  maintain  in  practical  idle- 
ness so  many  publicly  owned  establishments  erected  to  serve  the  people, 
as,  for  instance,  our  various  Navy  yard*  and  Arsenals,  one  of  which,  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  may  be  mentioned,  with  a  valuation  of  over  $250,000,000. 
while,  at  the  same  time:  much  of  the  material  required  for  public  use  might 
be  manufactured  there,  resulting-  in  a  direct  saving  in  cost,  and  putting  to 
use  these  more  or  less  idle  establishments, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  Conference  go  on  record 
as  supporting  the  preposition  that  proper  legislation  be  enacted  which  would 
remove  the  so-called  Contract  System  from  our  government's  business  policy, 
and  instead  make  it  mandatory  that  all  public  engineering  projects,  and  all 
articles  manufactured  by  the  government,  and  the  furnishing  of  all  material 
of  non-commercial  nature,  be  confined  to  the  proper  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

(Signed  by  Committee) 
(Which  resolution  was  duly  adopted) 

MR.  OASSIDY:  On  behalf  of  the  Trades  Council  Union  News,  which  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  St.  Louis,  I  will  guar- 
antee that  they  will  print  the  news  of  this  meeting  or  any  other  meetings 
of  this  organization,  without  any  cost,  and  you  can  send  such  publicity  as 
you  desire  to  have  published  to  the  Trades  Council  Union,  Room  932,  Syndi- 
cate Trust  Building,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  That  paper  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  the  publication  of  news  of  interest  to  the  Trade  Union 
Movement,  whether  in  connection  with  this  Conference  or  not,  and  particu- 
larly, in  connection  with  this  meeting  today  and  deep  waterways. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  resolution  I  would  like  to  read. 
"WHEREAS,  the  Midwest  Deep  Waterway  Conference  has  been  signally 
honored  by  the  attendance  of  such  distinguished  citizens  as  Father  Donahue, 
Reverend  Miller  and  Reverend  Getzendauer,  Mayors  Tank  of  Davenport, 
Thompson  of  Rock  Island,  and  Clayton  of  Morris,  and  Congressmen  John- 
son, Kopp,  Allen,  Reid  and  Dietrich,  and  Dr.  B.  J.  Palmer  of  Palmer  School 
of  Chiropractics,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Blackhawk  Hotels  Corporation  has  donated  the  use  of 
the  Gold  Room  and.  the  services  of  the  young  lady  at  the  door  who  also  acted 
as  stenographer  for  the  local  officials  of  this  Conference  for  three  weeks,  and 

WH  EIRE  AS,  the   Chamber  of   Commerce   of  Davenport,   and 

WHEREAS,  George  M.  Bechtel  Co.  of  Davenport  have  tendered  their  co- 
operation and  aid  in  making  this  Conference  possible, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED.  That  the  Midwest  Labor  Deep  Water- 
way Conference  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  persons  and  firms  mentioned 
in  this  Resolution  for  their  voluntary  assistance  in  making  this  Conference 
a  huge  success,  and  enabling  us  to  create  a  permanent  organization  to  con- 
sider all  matters  relating  to  legislation  regarding  deep  waterwys. 

(Signed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

CHAIRMAN:     You  have  heard  the  Resolution. 
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VOICE:  I  make  a  motion  that  this  particular  Resoluion  be  sent  to  those 
parties,  that  is,  a  copy  of  the  resolution. 

MR.  CASSIDY:       I  accept  that. 

(Which  Resolution  was  duly  passed.) 

MR.  EINHOFF,  District  Council  Number  11,  Painters:  The  brother  made 
a  very  good  suggestion  abc  it  writing  in  any  news  to  the  Labor  paper  at  St. 
Louis.  I  would  suggest  that  if  there  are  any  other  delegates  who-  know  of 
Labor  papers  in  your  locality  to  give  the  names  and  addresses  so  -.hat  we 
can  spread  the  news  with  all  of  them. 

MR.  ABRAMS:  The  Hannibal  Labor  Press  is  always  anxious  to  get  news 
that  concerns  Organized  Labor.  They  published  the  call  for  this  Convention 
and  I  am  sure  I  can  volunteer  this  publicity. 

VOICE,  Kansas  City:  We  have  a  Labor  paper  that  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Central  Labor  Bureau  and  it  is  at  all  times  willing  to  publish  the  new? 
from  any  Labor  Convertion  or  anything  that  goes  on  concerning  Labor,  ad 
I  am  sure  that  all  the  news  that  is  sent  co  them  from  Labor  organizations 
will  be  published  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  541  Minnesota  Avenue.  Labo"1: 
Bulletin. 

MR.  DOWNIE:  I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  send  all  the  news  :o  the 
International  Labor  Press.  That  is  the  official  organization  of  the  Labor 
paper  for  this  country.  I  can  assure  you  that  all  the  information  that  this 
Committee  wants  published  throughou.  this  counry  the  International  Labor 
News  Service  will  be  very  pleased  to  publish  it.  It  belongs  to  the  Labor 
Movement  and  it  will  be  at  the  service  of  this  Organization  and  give  it  ail 
ihe  publicity  necessary. 

(Further  announcements  as  to  papers.) 

MR.  OTTENS:  Immediately  upon  adjournment  of  this  meeting  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  those  who  have  been  chosen  as  part  of  the  permanent  organiza- 
vion  to  meet  immediately  in  the  corner  of  this  hall. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Will  you  reproduce  this  map  and  make  it  par:  of  your 
record  that  will  be  printed. 

(Discussion.) 

MR.  HELGESEN:  I  rise  to  make  a  motion  in  connection  with  a  subject 
absolutely  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  Conference,  but  which  I  don't  think 
will  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  Conference. 

I  move  you  that  we  again  send  a  resolution  to  California  demanding  the 
immediate  pardon  of  Tom  Mooney. 

(Which  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

MR.  QUINN:     I  have  one  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  up  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  public  movement,  city,  state  or  nation,  the  movers 
of  that  movement  try  to  get  united  and  get  a  leader  interested  in  the  move- 
ment to  push  it  along.  For  instance,  when  the  people  of  California  conceived 
the  idea  of  getting  Boulder  Dam  through.  They  had  Union  Labor  all  over 
this  country  boost  for  Boulder  Dam.  I  am  a  delegate  to  the  Labor  Congress 
of  my  City.  We  got  communication  after  communication  asking  us  to  write 
to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Washington  asking  them  to  boost 
Boulder  Dam. 

When  the  people  in  Dubuque  wanted  to  put  through  their  Municipal  Dock 
the  Trade  Labor  Congress  in  Dubuque  was   asked  time  and  time   again  tw 


try  and  get  behind  the  other  citizens  and  try  and  get  them  to  put  through 
this  Dock.  They  couldn't  have  carried  their  bond  issue  if  Union  Labor  hadn't 
been  behind  it.  We  told  them  this.  What  assurance  have  we  got  if  Union 
Labor  gets  out  and  boosts  this  Bond  issue  to  build  the  Municipal  Dock  that 
the  work  on  that  Dock  is  going  to  be  done  by  Union  Labor  and  we  refused 
to  act  until  such  time  as  we  had  that  promise  and  when  that  Dock  was  built 
every  carpenter  and  every  other  tradesman  on  that  Dock  was  a  Union  man. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  that  this  Deep  Waterway  ought  to  be  boosted 
all  over  the  country,  in  every  city  on  the  rivers;  to  have  publicity  as  to  ju^s; 
what  the  conditions  are  here,  and  what  they  are  doing  to  disrupt  Organized 
Labor.  We  have  worked  hard  to  establish  conditions  and  when  there  is  a 
non-union  job  that  comes  into  any  city  it  is  a  detriment  and  helps  disrupt 
the  Movement  in  that  city. 

Now,  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this.  We  will  know  next  spring  whether  this 
legislation,  whether  we  will  be  able  to  get  it  over  or  not.  In  case  we  are  able 
to  get  it  over;  in  case  cur  Congressmen  throw  us  down,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it.  Aren't  we  going  to  take  some  action  to  try  to  stop  work  on 
these  government  projects.  I  don't  want  these  rat  jobs  coming  into  my  town. 
I  think  that  is  something  for  the  new  committee  to  do,  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  stop  this  work,  if  we  don't  get  this  law  through,  because  they  are 
seeking  to  disrupt  our  organizations.  Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about; 
this  in  case  we  don't  get  the  law  through.  I  think  this  organization  should 
make  some  effort,  in  case  we  don't  get  it  through,  to  stop  the  work. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  I  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker.  I  have  worked 
with  him  a  number  of  years  and  I  have  always  found  him  just  as  sincere 
as  he  is  speaking  now,  but  I  fear  if  his  remarks  go  into  the  record  at  this 
meeting,  before  we  have  a  permanent  organization  completed,  would  be 
taken  as  a  threat,  rather  than  just  a  statement  of  facts  as  he  has  given 
it  to  you,  and  I  believe  that  he  has  gotten  his  point  over  to  each  one  of  the 
delegates  that  are  representing  us  here  or  representing  the  organization 
here,  and  that  you  all  understand  what  he  means,  but  I  don't  believe  it  would 
be  understood  if  the  Associated  Press  got  hold  of  that.  It  is  a  threat  in  a 
way.  While  I  am  not  censuring  him  for  it,  I  don't  believe  they  ought  to  go  in 
here,  and  I  move  that  his  remarks  be  expunged  from  the  record. 

VOICE:     I  second  the  motion. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  carried) 

MR.  HELGESON:  I  rise  to  make  a  request  for  a  brother  from  Kansas,  of 
the  colored  race.  He  drove  down  in  his  car  and  coming  her0  he  had  a  hard 
time,  having  trouble  on  the  road,  but  he  finally  got  here.  He  represents  or- 
ganized workers  that  tc  a  large  extent  are  interested  in  the  project  we  are 
working  on,  and  I  would  like  to  see  Brother  Wallace,  representing  the  Build- 
mg  Laborers,  have  the  floor.  Brother  Wallace  of  Kansas  City. 

MR.  WALLACE:     Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Convention  is  near  the  close  and  the  delegates 
are  preparing  to  depart  for  their  homes,  I  would  feel  it  an  injustice  to  my- 
self, as  well  as  to  the  Convention,  to  fail  to  have  something  to  say. 

I  have  sat  here  through  the  course  of  this  Convention,  heard  numerous 
arguments  and  sat  here  and  voted  on  the  permanent  organization  and  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  Board  of  the  permanent  organization. 

It  somewhat  thrills  me  whenever  I  cross  the  line  of  Iowa,  for  the  simple 


reason  that  forty-three  years  ago  I  first  saw  the  light  of  the  radiant  sun 
in  Mahaska,  Iowa.  When  I  see  the  tall  corn  for  which  the  state  is  noted,  it 
gives  me  a  thrill,  or  rather  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  that  is  a  token  of  joy. 

I  want  to  further  say  that  I  joined  the  Miners'  Association  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  thirty-two  years  ago.  That's  in  the  days  when  we  had  less  card  men 
and  more  Union  men.  I  continued  a  member  of  Federation  of  Labor,  the  bona 
successors  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  for  the  continuation  of  the  thirty-two 
years.  I  have  represented  the  organization  which  the  brother  named,  for 
seven  years.  I  want  to  further  say  that  my  heart  is  always  with  Labor,  al- 
ways has  been  and  always  will  be.  In  coming  here  I  had  a  little  misfortune 
and  if  I  had  been  going  any  other  place  than  to  a  Convention  called  by  La- 
bor, I  would  have  returned  home,  but  my  heart  and  interest  even  though  I 
am  not  present  in  person,  is  always  with  labor.  It  inspired  me  to  continue 
on  and  I  was  successful  in  arriving  at  a  quarter  to  three,  missing  the  morn- 
ing session,  at  which  I  was  much  grieved,  but,  nevertheless,  I  feel  I  hav 
more  than  made  up  for  it  in  the  three  sessions  that  I  have  attended. 

Now,  Labor  to  me  is  very  vital;  it  is  part  of  my  life,  and  I  only  wish 
people  of  my  race  would  take  more  interest  in  protecting  and  uplifting  La- 
bor. Labor  has  been  the  Pathfinder  and  it  is  always  expected  to  take  the 
leading  part  in  projects  of  this  nature,  and  those  who  are  leaders,  who  have 
blazed  the  path  that  has  put  Labor  on  the  high  plane,  deserve  a  great  re- 
ward. In  this  crucial  period  if  workmen  are  to  be  relieved  from  the  possi- 
bility of  starvation,  Organized  Labor  will  play  an  active  part  in  bringing  it 
about. 

There  is  one  thing  that  strikes  me  forcibly,  when  I  think  of  the  present 
situation  of  unemployment,  it  brings  home  to  me  the  possibility  of  under- 
nourished children  that  will  make  up  the  generation  to  come.  Just  think  of 
it,  thirty-five,  forty  million  people  who  are  dependent  upon  probably  six  or 
seven  million  men  who  are  out  of  employment  today.  Think  what  it  means 
to  people  to  suffer,  and  some  of  them  have  suffered  through  two  winters  and 
two  summers.  Those  conditions  must  be  remedied  and  must  be  remedied  by 
the  initiative  of  Organized  Labor. 

There  are  several  delegates  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kan.  The  organization  that  I  represent 
is  a  part  of  greater  Kansas  City,  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  of 
greater  Kansas  City. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say,  as  I  have  been  selected  one  of  a  committee  of 
sixteen,  that  I  am  going  to  add  every  ounce  of  energy  that  I  can  summon 
to  help  uplift  the  future  of  Organized  Labor.  I  want  to  say,  that  I  appre- 
ciate, and  I  doubt  if  anyone  here  can  visualize  how  I  appreciate  the  work 
that  I  am  getting  an  opportunity  to  do  with  this  gathering,  which  is  only 
a  criterion  of  what  Labor  can  do  and  what  they  will  do.  I  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  HESS,  Omaha:  I  just  want  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  Brother  Wilson  that  the  map  be  printed.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
map,  if  it  was  printed,  would  simplify  our  problem  when  we  get  back  to 
Omaha.  If  that  map  is  put  on  a  paper,  and  presented  to  Omaha  in  the  shape 
it  is  in  now,  I  am  afraid  Omaha  would  wonder  where  Omaha  is.  Omaha  is 
on  the  map;  we  want  you  to  understand  that. 

CHAIRMAN:  Let's  keep  this  in  mind.  We  are  in  order  now;  the  business 
of  the  meeting  is  on;  we  have  not  adjourned,  Let's  keep  this  thought  in  mind 
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that  after  we  have  adjourned  here  this  committee,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  permanent  organization  is  to  meet.  They  have  a  long  drive  back  as 
the  rest  of  us;  many  of  the  members  have  made  great  sacrifices  coming  here 
on  their  own  expense,  and  I  know  they  are  anxious  to  get  home.  When  you 
get  home,  you  can  bring  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  by 
dropping  them  a  note  or  letter  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  various 
communities.  Don't  leave  here  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  you  have 
elected  a  committee  and  now  you  are  going  to  let  George  and  Bill  do  it.  It 
requires  the  united  efforts  of  all,  of  each  and  every  man,  in  the  Conference 
today,  if  this  committee  is  to  be  a  success,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
sooner  we  get  through  with  our  meeting  and  get  our  executive  committee 
to  functioning  the  better  off  we  will  be.  I  wish  you  would  keep  that  in  mind. 
If  anyone  has  any  remarks  at  this  time,  please  make  them  short. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  I  move  you  the  incoming  president  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  call  the  next  Conference  at  their  own  discretion,  and 
wherever  they  may  deem  it  advisable,  the  place  to  be  selected  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

MR.  HENNEBERG:  This  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
vention before  and  has  not  been  taken  up.  The  arm  of  the  government  known 
as  the  Judiciary — it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Convention  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  Laboi  laws  unconstitutional  and  it  is  about 
time  that  we  wake  up  and  place  men  on  the  seats  of  judgment  that  are  ab- 
solutely prepared  to  decide  laws  in  favor  of  Labor  instead  of  Capitalistic 
ideas  and  the  management  of  Capitalistic  concerns. 

Back  in  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  against  Lincoln  and  they  stood  for  slavery,  to  be  perpetuated  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  Abraham  Lincoln  went  to  work  and  raised  the  number 
of  Supreme  Court  Judges  from  nine  to  fifteen,  that  had  the  same  ideas  that 
Lincoln  stood  for,  and  Lincoln's  idea  prevailed  in  the  country.  Why  should 
you  men  maintain  a  government  where  respectively,  seven  to  nine  out  of 
ilfteen  judges  can  set  aside  as  unconstitutional  the  laws  passed  by  Labor 
after  years  of  effort  and  work.  Just  think  of  it,  a  body  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  men,  their  activity  and  work  of  four  years  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  set  of  men  that  constitute  the  fifteen.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
that?  It  is  about  time  that  Labor  looks  into  the  branch  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment. 

And  another  thing*  is  this — in  your  future  projects,  on  the  work  up  and 
down  these  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  the  men  of  Labor  representing  the 
state  Labor  forces  that  are  selected  by  the  government  to  work  and  see 
that  Labor's  laws  are  enforced,  see  that  they  are  not  deprived  entrance  on 
government  jobs.  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  men  of  the  Machinists' 
organization  here  in  town  that  they  had  to  go  to  Washington  to  get  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  consent  to  find  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  this  Lock 
Improvement.  Bear  in  mind  that  those  improvements  must  be  open  for  in- 
spection and  the  only  ones  that  can  make  a  true  inspection  is  Labor  itself 
and  no  one  else  for  it. 

I  was  told  I  couldn't  get  down  there,  that  I  would  be  barred.  When  I  came 
back  from  the  meeting  here  Thursday  night,  Friday  morning  I  was  called 
by  'phone  and  asked,  "Have  you  been  down  there  yet?"  I  said,  "No,  I  am 
going  this  afternoon."   I   immediately  took   steps   to  get  in   touch  with  the 
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engineer  in  charge  and  he  was  out.  I  asked  for  his  assistant  in  charge  ana 
he  was  out.  I  said,  "Who  is  the  next  one  in  command."  "I  am."  Who  are  you?" 
So  and  so.  I  says,  "Well,  my  name  is  so  and  so  and  I,  would  like  to  have 
a  card  or  a  piece  of  paper  that  gives  me  the  privilege  to  visit  this  govern- 
ment project."  I  mentioned  my  name  and  he  said,  "Go  ahead,"  and  that  was 
all  that  was  said. 

I  went  down  there  and  asked  these  laborers  and  found  some  of  the  most 
deplorable  conditions  existing  there.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  bring  this  to 
the  convention,  Brother  Reagan  and  ethers  have  probably  brought  it  out. 

(Here  follows  general  description  of  conditions  found.) 

MR.  STROM:  I  want  to  explain  that  map  proposition.  Some  of  the  dele- 
gates here  think  that  we  have  slipped  up  on  them.  That  map  was  taken  from 
a  map  like  that.  There  were  no  other  rivers  on  it.  We  got  it  from  the  en- 
gineer's office  in  Rock  Island,  so  it  is  authentic.  This  engineer's  office  does 
not  handle  the  Missouri  river  projects,  consequently  they  could  not  get  a 
map  of  the  Missouri  river,  but  I  suggest  that  possibly  from  Col.  Spalding's 
office  in  St.  Louis  they  can  get  a  map  of  the  proposed  locks  on  the  Missouri 
river. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  this,  we  asked  Chairman  John  Lewis  to  come 
here  and  preside  at  this  Convention  and  I  want  to  ask  the  delegates  to  give 
Brother  Lewis  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  coming  here  to  help  us  with  this 
meeting. 

CHAIRMAN  LEWIS:  I  want  to  thank  you  kindly  for  your  spirit  of  ap- 
preciation and  I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  realize  that  there  is  much  work  t-D 
be  done  in  this  permanent  organization.  I  have  not  been  privileged  to  meet 
with  the  Committee,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  my  judgment  and 
that  of  the  delegates,  I  know,  that  we  have  confidence  enough  in  our  perman- 
ent organization  that  they  will  carry  out  this  splendid  program  and  if  each 
and  every  individual  member  here  will  give  their  efforts  to  the  extent  that 
those  who  made  ths  meeting  possible  have  given,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  success  of  the  Conference.  What  little  I  have  done,  I  have  done  in  the 
best  way  that  I  can,  in  my  humble  way.  I  have  tried  to  be  as  fair  as  I  pos- 
sibly could  in  ruling  on  the  Convention.  I  appreciate  the  expression  of  senti- 
ment of  the  delegation  and  I  also  appreciate  that  you  are  here  in  earnest 
consideration  of  the  great  problems  that  confront  us.  You  have  chosen  two 
men  to  act  as  the  heads  of  this  organization;  you  have  chosen  an  Executive 
Board,  and  I  say  to  you  now,  that  we  have  this  confidence  in  our  members 
and  in  that  Board,  and  I  speak  for  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Labor,  that  you 
can  count  on  their  cooperation  in  the  future. 

(Applause) 

Let  me  say  this,  too,  in  consideration  of  our  general  committee,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  unless  there  are  some  announcements  or  suggestions  to  be 
made,  in  fairness  to  them,  we  will  be  on  our  way  home  and  let  these  gentle- 
men who  are  working  in  our  interests  get  to  their  meetings  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

MR.  WALSH:  This  young  lady  has  worked  here  for  the  last  three  weeks 
and  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  we  make  a  collection  for  her,  for  the 
young  lady  working  at  the  door. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

MR.  GILL:     I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  much  discussion 
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regarding  the  difference  between  Building  Trades  and  some  of  the  other 
Trades  Organizations  I  want  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates, 
and  I  never  fail  when  I  ger  in  a  group  of  Trade  Unionists  to  bring  that  out. 
The  Building  Trades  Council  in  the  City  of  Omaha,  and  the  Buildings  Trades 
Organizations  have  been  working  diligently  for  a  number  of  years  in  trying 
to  alleviate  the  conditions  that  existed  there  several  years  ago,  like  some  of 
the  conditions  that  are  going  to  exist  with  contractors  on  the  various  pro- 
jects we  have  along  the  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  various  rivers. 

We  realized  that  money  must  be  obtained  from  the  banks  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  projects  and  we  found  that  the  bankers  of  the  nation  are  dictating 
to  the  contractors  that  in  order  to  get  loans  they  must  agree  to  an  open  shop. 

In  the  City  of  Omaha,  we  have  the  large  institution  known  as  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  In  the  past  few  years  they  constructed  a  four  million  dollar 
depot;  they  constructed  a  large  office  building  of  two  million  dollars — they 
-did  much  work  in  there;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  that  job  was  given 
to  rat  contractors.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  some  few  years  ago 
iocked  out  every  Union  man  employed  in  the  railroad  shops.  At  that  time 
the  Building  Trades  lest  their  railroad  men  and  they  don't  effect  us  in  any 
way,  but  I  want  to  convey  this  thought.  When  the  railroad  shop  men  had 
organization  throughout  this  country,  the  Building  Trades  functioned  well  in 
that  locality,  and  we  find  today  where  the  Building  Trades  does  not  function, 
that  practically  other  trades  do  not  function. 

We  believe  in  the  City  of  Omaha,  that  the  wrecking  of  our  Trade  Union 
Movement  was  deliberately  concocted  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
banks  and  the  element  known  as  Omaha's  Business  Men's  Association  that 
is  practically  controlled  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

A  year  ago  in  the  City  of  Boston,  we  had  a  Convention— we  took  this 
matter  up — it  was  taken  up  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  bring  about  a  conference  of  the  officials  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  whereby  they  would  not  again  discriminate  like  they  had 
againsc  the  Union  Buildings  Trades.  At  this  tme  I  would  like  to  announce 
to  the  delegates  and  to  have  you  remember  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
from  the  City  of  Omaha  to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  scabby  and  if  you  have  to 
ride  over  it,  hang  your  head  or  do  something  else;  ride  over  any  other  rail- 
road. They  have  all  been  fair  although  they  have  no  Unions  in  some  of  their 
shops,  buc  the  Union  Pacific  is  scabby  throughout.  Keep  that  in  mind  when 
you  travel  through  the  West  and  give  it  as  much  publicity  as  you  can. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CHAIRMAN:     Anything  else  before  this  Convention? 

MR.  GIBBON:  I  think  that  this  Convention  should  give  a  rising  vote  of 
rhanks  to  Brother  Strom  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  in  this  community  who 
did  all  the  work  and  started  this  movement.  I  move  you  that  a  rising  vote 
of  ihanks  be  given  to  this  committee  that  started  this  movement  here,  that 
caused  the  coming  of  these  men  here. 
(Rising  vote  given.) 

CHAIRMAN:  There  being  no  further  business  before  this  Conference, 
This  Conference  will  stand  adjourned. 
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